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PREFACE 




In writing these studies I have attempted a commentary 
rather than a narrative, and I have had in mind those dis¬ 
cussions which are part of the routine of teaching in the 
older universities of England. A tutor in such a case expects 
fiom his pupils an outline knowledge of events, a certain 
“ choice of the actions that are most profitable to be known.” 
in return, ne will make clear any doubtful points of fact, 
or correct any failure of method but his main business is 
to suggest or uphold a point of view, a theory, a judgment ; 
to explain motives which may have escaped notice in the 
text-books ; to set a group of actions or happenings in a 
wider historical context; in short, to encourage, and, if 
possible, to answer, the questions of a pupil who has 
awakened to the care of knowing causes.” 

The. authorities which I have been able to use have 
(.Tiered in character and in value, and have contained 
withm themselves exercises in the discipline and technique 
ox historical criticism. Ihe unreliability of Metternicli as 
an historian of his own time, and the caprice of his editors, 
have been the subject-matter of more than one critical study 
Guizot was less careless, and had less to conceal. In *his 
Memoires pour servir d I’histoirede mon temps , and in most of his 
speeches, the events and ideas of the time are set against a 
background of universal history. Rarely has a philosopher 
. the state carried more of his own work into the conduct 
public aflairs. For this reason few' of those who come 
iin the orbit of Guizot's luminous and powerful mind can 
n some measure to submit to its attraction ; nor is it 
s easy to remember that resistance to any single inter- 
’on oi an age is the first duty of an historian, 
y of the documentary sources of the history of the 
c Church in the nineteenth century are locked in the 
' ^* e con gregations, or other storehouses of historical 
to which the non-catholic layman cannot easily 
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obtain access. The diplomatic correspondence between 
the curia and the catholic courts of Europe, and the pub¬ 
lished acts of the Holy See, do not always touch the springs 
of policy, and often leave unanswered the only questions 
which a later generation cares to ask. The writings and 
correspondence—published and unpublished — of liberal 
catholics in France, Germany, and England are useful within 
certain limits. Much detail remains obscure ; but it is 
possible to reconstruct clearly enough in outline the atti¬ 
tude of the leaders of the Catholic Church to the political 
and intellectual movements of a century ago. 

I have found much of the material upon which my judg¬ 
ments are based in the publications of French, German, 
Italian, and Austrian historians. I hope that I have men¬ 
tioned by name in the proper context all those from whom 
I have learned. Here I can only acknowledge in general 
terms how much I owe to those scholars whose work has 
helped me to form some idea of the unity of European life 
and culture. Nor is it easy for any one whose time is 
given to the study of history to know which are the happier 
hours—the hours of reading, or those hours of sustained 
excitement when the fragments of knowledge gained from 
many quarters seem of themselves to take the shape and 
image of the past. 
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THREE STUDIES IN EUROPEAN 
CONSERVATISM 

INTRODUCTION 

The three essays in this book are an attempt to understand 
three types of conservative thought and action in the period 
between Waterloo and Sedan, and thereby to show the 
attitude of some of the men who were the political governors 
of Europe towards the new and turbulent ideas of their 
age. Two of the essays are studies of the political ideas of 
statesmen ; the third essay approaches a subject wherein 
no one man’s thought or action stands out with sufficient 
clearness to be taken as a pattern or a type. It is of itself 
significant that in these fifty years of European change the 
history of the Catholic Church is, paradoxically, the history 
of an institution without a leader. 

Neither Mctternich nor Guizot, the two statesmen whose 
ideas I have studied, was without a theory of government. 
The theory consisted, in each case, of a diagnosis of the 
conditions of European society ; a forecast, based upon 
experience, of the practical consequences of the spread of 
certain ideas, notably the ideas of the French Revolution ; 
an attempt to keep these ideas within certain bounds, and 
to restore to Europe a stability which had existed, or 
appeared to have existed, before the revolutionary storm 
had broken upon the world. It follows that Metternich . 
and even Guizot, during the latter years of his political 
life, were “ reactionaries.” The word is unpleasing to a 
modern ear. There is indeed a type of unthinking re¬ 
sistance to change, common to sluggish minds, and the 
counterpart of undue restlessness or unthinking discontent. 
Thoughtful men have long spoken of these opposite defects 
as an exaggeration of human instincts, tendencies, disposi¬ 
tions, or what not, each of which possesses, or has possessed, 
a high biological value for human survival. Once their 
existence is assumed, and reckoned with, these extremes 
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take to themselves historical importance only when circum¬ 
stances have left them in a rare setting, or surrounded 
them with such power that their commonplaceness becomes 
the instrument of tragedy. 

This tragic element might be studied in the lives of 
certain monarchs of the nineteenth century. The emperors 
Francis i. and Francis Joseph of Austria (Ferdinand is a 
case only for the pathologist) might be chosen to show the 
havoc wrought upon a state in modern times by the short¬ 
sightedness of its rulers. 1 Above all, there is Nicholas i. of 
Russia- This man of violent activity, with a dark sense of 
duty, and a darker strain of fear, cruelty, and irresolution, 
is a figure for the Latin of Tacitus or the English of Gibbon. 
His power of self-delusion was too great, and his 


con¬ 


servatism ” was too ignorant, too obvious, and too local, 


to form the subject-matter of a study of modern political 
interest, or to throw light upon the development of political 
ideas. His actions are of immense importance for the 
history of Europe; but they are without intellectual 
sequence, and often reveal little more than the panic of a 
haunted mind. What could be expected of a tsar who 
thought that the burning of the English parliament house 
in 1834 was a sign of God’s displeasure at the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1832 ? 

None of the other “ conservative monarchs ” of the middle 
years of the nineteenth century has more than a passing 
significance. Frederick William xv. of Prussia might be 
saved from forgetfulness, as a man as well as a king, because 


1 One instance, taken from a critical time in Austrian history, is 
enough to put Francis Joseph in his place. At the outbreak of the 
Austro-P; ussian war in 1866 Francis Joseph appointed General Benedek 
to be commander-in-chief of the Austrian armies in Bohemia. Benedek 
was a rough soldier whose fighting had been done in Italy, and who 
** knew every tree on the road to Ivlilan.” I he .\rchduke Albert, who 
was a trained strategist, and familiar with the military geography oi 
Bohemia, was sent to command the army of Italy. After Molike had 
won the victory of Koniggratz. Francis Joseph not only dismissed 
Benedek with ignominy, but made him promise never to attempt a 
public justification of his actions. A this promise had been 

given, an attack was made upon Benedek in the most important official 
newspaper. Francis Joseph had made this extraordinary choice because 
he was afraid of the political effect of a defeat of a general belonging to the 
imperial house. The same motive accounts for the sileri' ing of Benedek. 
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a certain openness of mind, and in spite of his 
appearance was more of a romantic litterateur than the 
drill-sergeant proper to his line. But his reflections upon 
the place of kings in a modern Europe, for all their mediaeval 
colouring, were nothing but the threadbare theme of 
Prussian sovereigns. History will remember him, not for 
any new way of thought, but for his refusal of a written 
constitution to his subjects because he could not allow “ a 
piece of paper with writing upon it to come between Our 
Lord God in Heaven and this land, like a second Providence, 
to rule us with its paragraphs, and supplant the old sacred 
loyalty.” Of the Icings and princes who were Stockmar’s 
pupils another story might be told ; but this would belong 
to a different range of ideas. 

Therefore it is not among the monarchs, but among the 
statesmen, or, as their enemies cal! them, the politicians, 
that the more interesting phases of conservative thought 
and action are to be found. Within this group of men 
Talleyrand and Bismarck are in many ways more remark¬ 
able than Mctternich and Guizot. Bismarck has had a 
better historical press in his own country , he enlisted 
professors where Metternich only silenced them. Talleyrand 
and Bismarck were among the best company in the world ; 
while Metternich was a little tiresome, and Guizot too 
remote. For a generation Bismarck seemed the successful 
man of his age, and Talleyrand never failed for long. But 
unless an extreme cynicism be counted wisdom nothing 
remains of Talleyrand’s political insight. . . . “ 11 y a 
quelqu’un qui a plus d’esprit que M. de Talleyrand : e’est 
tout le monde.” Nor can his display of conservatism after 
he had left Napoleon—or, as he would have said, after 
'Napoleon had deserted his own principle of order—count 
for more than another graceful change of style. Even in 
his own time men of better European judgment thought 
he had done poorly for his country in his defence of the 
principle of “ legitimacy ” at the congress of Vienna. 
Bismarck was incontestably a nobler man than Talleyrand ; 
Nature had built his mind and body on a more titanic 
scale. He was more masterful towards the kings he served ; 
much of his work is splendid and lasting, and for all the 
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evil which came after him he cannot be held responsible. 
In his talk, as in his writing, there is an insight into the 
ways of men, and much truth of a kind. In his choice of 
means, his moderation, and his courage he was a greater 
statesman than Metternich. He had little of Metternich’s 
vanity, and none of his conceit; he worked harder, and 
with a violence of concentration and a fire of conviction 
which Metternich never knew. Yet Metternich and Guizot 
were quicker to understand the drift of their age. Bismarck’s 
earlier view of society was crudely provincial ; the rule of 
soldiers and squires ; a world modelled on the isolated 
monotony of east Prussia. Years of experience and action 
polished the surface of his mind ; but from a modern 
European point of view Bismarck remained provincial to 
the last. His bold manoeuvres covered the whole field of 
the tradition of raison d’etat ; but a world of new ideas left 
him almost untouched. 

There is little speculative interest in the outlook of English 
conservative statesmen during these years. Neither Gastle- 
reagh, with his care for the peace of Europe, nor Peel, 
with his practical wisdom and honesty, cared to look much 
beyond the business of the moment. Canning was a mocker ; 
astute, tolerant, brilliant. Disraeli moved on a byway 
from the high road of western thought, and his early 
political ventures were those of a nomad in the settled life 
of western civilisation. 1 The Toryism of Gladstone was as 
insular as the Oxford Movement. 


Whatever their place in the general order of talent, 
Metternich and Guizot give more opportunity for the study 
of conservative ideas than any other of the statesmen ol 
the early and middle years of the nineteenth century. 
These two men belonged to an age which was occupied 
with the after-effects of the French Revolution, as we are 
occupied with the consequences of the Great War. They 
were forced, as we are forced, to take up an attitude towards 
a oroblem ol European magnitude and of woiid-vidc 


1 Disraeli was, in a cnv, nearer to the- mystical way of thinking of the 
pan-Slav party in Russia than to the conservatism of England or France 
or Germany. 
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hterest. Their analysis of society was dominated, as ours 
must be dominated, by a fear of the return of great 
calamities, and by an uncertainty about the value of great 
political experiments. They were sure that the process of 
changer was - taking place too rapidly, though the nature, 
methods, and limits of their opposition to change were very 
different. The antecedents, the history, and the character 
of the two men might seem to make a comparison between 
them almost idle. In public and private life Metternich 
had the loose standards of behaviour common to the 
upper class of his time ; from a boy he knew the corruption 
of the great European world which Guizot only entered as 
a middle-aged and successful man. Metternich was a 
catholic nobleman from the Rhineland ; Guizot a protes- 
tant French bourgeois. Guizot had been a professor under 
Napoleon ; Metternich helped to cause Napoleon’s fall. 
Guizot rose to political distinction in opposition to the 
Bourbons, and directed a government born of the revolu¬ 
tion of 1830 ; Metternich was a minister of the Habsburgs. 
The France of Louis Philippe was a compact, or seemingly 
compact, state, with free institutions, freedom of discussion, 
and a turbulent political life. The Habsburg_ empire was 
a collection of kingdoms and principalities, dividecTS^ 
differences oThadonality, tradition, and economic interest j 
ah empire without die' means of political self-expression, 
Byzantine in its court ceremonial, its uncertain militarism, 
its graded aristocracy, and its secular religion. 

The difference in age between Metternich and Guizot 
was not great ; yet it was enough to give the cider man a 
direct knowledge of the old regime, and to make the 
younger a child of the revolution. The two men never 
met before ihey were both exiles in England. It is curious 
that a few months before the revolutions which were to 
mark the end of their political domination they exchanged 
letters of the utmost cordiality. Guizot wiote to Metter¬ 
nich : “ Je ne connais pas de plus grand plaisir que 

Pint unite avec un grand esprit. Nous sornmes places a des 
points bien differents de Phorizon, mais nous vivons dans 
le meme horizon. Au fond et au-dessus do toutes les 
questions, vous voyez la question sociale. J’en suis aussi 
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7 preoccupe que vous. Nos societes moclernes ne sont pas 
en etat de decadence ; mais, par une coincidence qui ne 
: s’etait pas encore rencontree dans l’histoire du monde, elles 
sont a la fois en etat de deveioppement et de disorganisa¬ 
tion, pleines de vitalite et en proie a un mal qui devient 
mortel s’il dure, l’esprit d’anarchie. Avec des points de 
depart et des moyens d’action fort divers, nous luttons, vous 
et moi . . . pour les preserver ou les guerir de ce mal. 
C’est la notre alliance.” 

Metternich answered that the character of the age was, 
and would long remain, one of transition. “ The game of 
politics has seemed to me inadequate to the needs of the 
time. 1 call myself a socialist-conservative. The principles 
of conservatism apply to the most diverse situations; their 
application is not confined within narrow limits; these 
principles are the enemies of anarchy, moral and material.” 1 

Metternich was the less hopeful of the two men. He 
served not an older, but a more antique state. The Habs- 
burg monarchy could hardly survive into a new time ; the 
empire could not survive the ruling house. Metternich 
guessed that the end was not far away. He was too idle 
and too frivolous in his leisure to dream of the future. He 
was content to think of a period of transition and great 
trouble before a new order could be established ; but he 
had set himself to stave off an immediate calamity. What¬ 
ever might be the ultimate result, there was some consola¬ 
tion for a vain man in the thought that he alone stood 
between Austria and the inevitable dissolution. 



Guizot was more instructed in history ; his mind was 
open to loftier speculation ; his character was stronger ; 
unlike Metternich he did not scatter the substance of his 
inner life in small change. Nor could his environment 
allow him Metternich’s uncritical self-esteem. Guizot had 
continually to justify himself before a brilliant parliamentary 
opposition ; Metternich could be content with the reitera¬ 
tion of his own ideas before subordinates whom he directed 

I Metternich, Miamies, vii. 400-3. Guizot ktd the advantage of 
Metternich in the elegance of his style. A few weeks later he wrote : 
44 J’ai appris avec giand plaisir que la sante de Votre Altesse etait excel- 
irate, fVn fais won compliment & TEurope.” (Ibid. } p. 405.) 
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or monarchs whom he despised. The France of Louis 
Philippe was a whole stage further than the Austria of 
Metternich along the road taken by the peoples of western 
Europe. Guizot’s countrymen gave him every reason for 
hope ; they had lived through a long crisis which would 
have broken the Austrian empire to pieces ; there was no 
need to despair of a distant future. 

Therein lay the fundamental difference between the out¬ 
look of the two men. Both fought hard for the maintenance 
of order in an unquiet time ; both worked to bring about 
a recognition of certain fundamental political realities which 
had been denied—with terrible consequences—by an excited 


generation. The end which Guizot foresaw was a rule of 
liberty which Metternich could not imagine. 

Once, in a talk about the great men of thought and ac tion 
of the nineteenth century, Morley and Acton put Guizot 


in the first place. This judgment of two politicians who 
were historians upon the pre-eminence of an historian in 
politics may seem too kindly ; yet no one has ever set 
Metternich in so high a place. His countrymen must long 
be divided about him, since his policy may well be called 
decisive for their own fate. But his sensitiveness to the 
existence of general European interests beyond the interests 
of particular states raises him above the category of states¬ 
men of purely nationalist aim, and makes it worth while 
to rescue his ideas from a purely formal condemnation. 


Resistance to the idea of the sovereignty of numbers is 
the question which is continually before the reader of 
Melternieh’s despatches and Guizot’s speeches. At one 
point or another, but definitely, and with more than words, 
a barrier must be set to revolution. T his “ revolution ” 
was one of the mental pictures which men make up out of 
a whole complex of circumstances and ev ents. It is not 
easy to reconstruct the fixed ideas even of a hundred years 
ago ; nor are the impersonal methods of modem history 
always a help in this reconstruction. The causes of the 
French Rev olution are pushed back in time, and analysed 
into a multitude of economic, particles. Where once there 
was a spectacular battle of personality, there is now a 
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series of minute happenings, with a thousand and one 
causes, a thousand and one divagations, cross currents, 
contrary results. If this study of particulars is not to lead 
merely to scepticism, the details must be brought together, 
and seen as a contemporary sees them, in a stream of life. 
The expert needs a certain philistine courage to acknow¬ 
ledge that there was a French Revolution in the literal 
catastrophic sense in which it appeared to Burke and to 
Louis xvi., and in which it was fixed and used to the full 
by Napoleon. This is the revolution, seen in its violent 
happenings, and not in its interpretation by heavenly spiiits 
ironic, which set a mark upon the men who were to govern 
Europe in the next generation. The recognition of a new- 
principle of government, the sovereignty of the people in 
direct exercise of power, the affranchisement of men fi cm 
the rule of kings and priests and from a discipline which 
had become a tyranny, were the central facts of this revolu¬ 
tion. The novelty of the discovery, the greatness of the 
emancipation are clear when we see that the men who 
achieved the revolution were themselves afraid of it; afraid 
lest they had destroyed not only the machinery of govern¬ 
ment, but the moral authority of any kind o i iule,^ and 
left a broad and open way for the exercise of military force. 
The Europeans, freed from the chains of unreason, were 
not merely the “etres morales et intelligents ” of Rousseau’s 
Contrat social ; they were men who had come together to 
a social life vaguely, through external fear, and chance, and 
hone of betterment, men who were kept, in society uneasily', 
by habit, by common need, by authority as imperfect as 
themselves. Sudden power blinded some, tempted otheis, 
and deluded all. Many had plans, but none could build ; 
in a few years the work of centuries seemed to be falling 

into ruin. , , , r 

J This time, which appeared to many as the last day's of an 

old civilisation, was the opportunity of Bonaparte. Here 
is a type of man for whom as yet no artist’s imagination 
has been sufficient. Here is an appearance in human 
history which in its power is near to the great forces of 
nature ; the glaciers or the tides. Napoleon restored in 
France, 5 and maintained for Europe—even for his enemies— 
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rife piinciple cf order, and a sense of the reality of good and 
evil ; no one has broken more contemptuously through the 
tyranny of words. No Ozymandias’ boast is stronger than 
Napoleon’s resolution to control the political thought of 
Europe in his own time and dominate with his own ideas 
the minds of future generations. 1 Napoleon had but two 
contemporaries, Goethe and Beethoven, and within his own 
sphere of creation his genius is even lonelier in its magnifi¬ 
cence. \ et Napoleon was mortal, and even before time 
did its work on the living man, the energies and the traditions 
of Europe asserted themselves again .^Napoleon was thrown 
down by the very forces which lie had used in the setting 
up of his power. He could have no successor. Who, then, 
was to affirm an order of government —and what order of 
government—in the states which had been harrowed by 
war and excitement and political experiment for nearly 
twenty-five years 

Here, to me, is the interest of the types of thought and 
action which I have studied. Guizot wanted to combine 
order with liberty. He would achieve by reason what 
Napoleon had attempted by force, and would close the era 
of revolution, secure the rule of the many without destroying 
the permanent safeguards of authority. Metternich wanted 
to restore in men s minds a view of society which had been 
lost through human presumption, and would return when 
men took a colder view of their affairs. No truce could be 
made Wlth faIse ldcas ; the danger to civilisation was con¬ 
tinuous and not lessening in intensity, for there was a limit 
to the material power of resistance and of recoverv. No 
concessions could be made, no weakness shown, until the 
poison had left the body corporate of Europe. 


<SL 


What place would the Catholic Church take in this 
changing western world ? Perhaps its leaders might find a 
chance of reasserting a dignity- which the church had been 
losing before the advance of the secular power during the 
old regime. Subservience to the princes of the temporal 
order did not belong to the tradition of the papacy, still less 
to the essence of Christianity. The eastern and protestant 

1 Se e p. 239. 
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churches were a warning against the danger of allowing 
spiritual authority to depend too closely upon the support 
of kings and commonwealths. The violence ot the revolu¬ 
tionary attack upon the church in France had set a cleavage 
between catholics and the revolution ; but the despoilment 
of her goods and the disruption of her hierarchy had been 
due in no small part to the closeness of association between 
the church and the old monarchy, while, m Germany, the 
princes themselves had been most active in the destruction 
of ecclesiastical privilege. Here, then, was an occasion for 
the papacy, with all the prestige of its moral resistance to 
Napoleon, to take a stand between the extremes of left 
and right ; in other words, to be conservative m the sense 
of Guizot’s conservatism. More than this ; tne .1 
kingdom of the popes was now at the mercy of the greater 
powers, and an encumbrance to freedom of action within 
die domain of things spiritual. Now, if ever, the papa , 
could free itself from a government which was an embarrass¬ 
ment in time of peace, and a danger in time of trouble. 
The occasion might even have been taken for a more 
difficult work : was it not a time to bring certain dockl ¬ 
and practices of the church more into harmony with the 
way of thinking of an age which had definitely broken will 

mediaeval modes and terms of thought ? . . 

In fact, the Catholic Church was bound by its leaders 
more closely than ever before to the party of extreme 
resistance to a new order. Temporal power and medieval 
doctrine were reaffirmed with abandonment 
heedlessness of practical consequences. I have _toed t 
show the reason for this. The maintenance oftemporal 
kingdom had become part of the routine of the papacy. 
Force of habit, the interest of those employed m secu 
Station upheld the citing order i theP™- <* 
selection within the hierarchy made it unlikely that a 
pope would bring to his office any originality of idea. or 
great power of execution. Once the papal curia had deter¬ 
mined to keep its Italian lands, force of historical events 
would drive the church into the support of the Bourbons, 
the Habsburgs, and all the debris of me past. 1 0,1 
the Alps there were many who saw whither tl . p ) 



would lead ; but against the vested interests long estab¬ 
lished in Rome they could never make headway. It fol¬ 
lowed that no attempt would be made to understand the 
new learning which itself seemed to come from the pit of 
revolution. In any case it is easier now to see that no 
attempt at a restatement would have been successful. The 
doctrines of the church had been affirmed too often and with 
too great assurance in the plenitude of medievalism for men 
trained in mediaeval logic to use another language. The 
very nobility of mediaeval hope : ’ ‘ Ave crux, spes unica,” 
could not be translated into a modern tongue. Scholastic 
philosophy was to the papacy what the manifold races and 
geographical necessities of the Habsburg empire were to 
Metternich. As in the state, so in the church, there could 
be no compromise, no progress, only a return to the past. 
Therefore the churchmen continued within their antique 
walls to draw the last consequences of their syllogisms ; 
while their enemies wrote essays with the title : Comment les 
dogmes finis sent. 

There is no need to develop here the modem interest of 
these reactions to inevitable change. While they were 
taking their course, an even greater transformation was 
coming over society, and leaving as historical survivals 
most of the 46 progressive ” opinions of the first revolu¬ 
tionary age. A hundred years have gone by, and we find 
ourselves again in a time when civilisation seems to have 
broken its barriers, and to have made more conquests than 
it can secure. The work of statesmen of the third and 
fourth generation after Metternich and Guizot is not made 
easier because the tide of religion has ebbed further from 
our world and left us without the old sureness of touch 
and unity of design. For this reason alone the history of 
the Catholic Church in the nineteenth century has an 
interest beyond the history of any secular experiment ; 
though it may seem the inevitable history which has befallen 
the empires and beliefs, the kings and peoples of an earlier 
time. 
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It is characteristic of Austrian history that the most remark¬ 
able minister of the Habsburgs in the nineteenth century 
should have been a Rhinelander who had never .seen 
Vienna until his twenty-second year. 1 It is significant for 
the history of Metternich that the occasion, of his,coming 
should have been an advance, of the armies of the French 
revolution. In the ecclesiastical principalities where he had 
spent his boyhood (his family were counts of the empire, 
and his father was, from 1774, in the imperial service), 
Metternich had learned the easy, debonair way of life of 
an upper class whose standards were high only in matters 
of elegance and taste. As a young man he had watched , 
the disruption of an old order of government, and had 
occasion to judge both the moral weakness of the conquered 
and the moral confusion of the conquerors. None of these 
impressions left him. to the last he cared for the pleasure 
and grace of living, and fostered intellectual interests remote 
indeed from the,, thought and talk of the magnates of Austria 
or Hungary. ''To the last he judged revolution by its 
excesses, by the delusion upon delusion which it brought to 
the Rhinelanders. He had seen the change from triumph 
to anger in those who had cheered the news of the revolu¬ 
tion, and welcomed the French troops. He had known at 
first hand the stories of the demagogues, and the coming of 
the Terror. One of his tutors, J.-F. Simon, 2 became a 

1 1794. Metternich was born at Coblenz on May 15, 1773. By 
chance he had come to England a few months earlier, and had seen 
v ' bat he might well call one of the noblest sights of hi life : the sailing 
ot the east and west India fleets, under convoy, from Spithead road¬ 
stead ; over four hundred ships on a June morning. 

~ Simon had the dexterity to survive the revolution, and ultimately to 
become tutor in German to the sons of the future king, Louis Philippe. 

In 1829 he went to Vienna, and asked Metternich for money ! For 

15 
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revolutionary journalist, a supporter of Marat, and com¬ 
missionaire national du pouvoir executif at Mainz. Nor 
could he forget the fecklessness of the military and civil 
opposition. He met the French emigres at their head¬ 
quarters in Mainz and Brusselshe saw a little of the 
methods of diplomacy and of the armies while acting as 
secretary to his father. He might have found material 
enough for criticism in his own home. Count Mettern’rh 
was a good example of the men who could not believe 
that times were changed. jHe had been promoted in 1791 
to the position of imperial" minister in the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands. Six years later he was sent as plenipotentiary to 
Rastadt. At an hour when h:s world was crumbling about 
him, Count Metternich was occupied in regulating the 
etiquette for the reception of Bonaparte’s envoys, and 
counting the number of steps to be taken on entering and 
leaving the audience chamber ! Yet already in 1794 the 
advance of the French armies had compelled him to bring 
his family away from Brussels, and to go to Vienna in 
search of a new diplomatic post. 

The high Viennese society was not too ready to receive 
immigrants from the Rhineland, and only’ after a marriage 
with the granddaughter of Kaunitz 1 was the way open for 
Metternich’s abilities. Even so, Metternich’s father-in-law 
was unwilling for him to take any active part in the service 
of the state ; such was the curious indifference of the 
Austrian aristocracy to the fate of their own country. 
Metternich’s own excuse, in later years, was that he had 
disagreed with the policy of those in power, but was too 
modest and too diffident to show this disagreement! Only 
in -1801 did his. official career begin. He was minister 
plenipotentiary at Dresden from 1801 to 1803, ambassador 
at Berlin from 1803 to 1806, and at the court of Napoleon 
from '806 to 1809. hi 1809, after the battle of Wagram, 
he became minister of foreign affairs. This rapid pro- 

J -F Simon’s career sec WLinges pubiih f iur'le cinquantenaire dt UJicole 
pratique de* flautcs tudes. (Pin is, 1921.) 

Another of those who welcomed the revolution on German soil was 
the dramatist Kotzebue He too lived through all hs phases to be 
assassinated in 1810 as a reactionary journalist in Russian pay. 

1 I his marriage was celebrated in 1795—at Austerlita ! 
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motion was due in part to the absence of men of ability 
and high birth whose policy had not been entirelv dis¬ 
credited by the successive defeats of Austrian diplomacy 
and Austrian arms. By force of circumstancqfMetternichf 
had come into direct contact with Napoleon! No man 


could meet Napoleon in the day-to-day business of diplo- 
macy a.nd remain unchanged. > The years between Austerlitz i 
and Wagram, between Wagram and the last coalition, left 
Metternich.. with no illusions about the way in which a 
man of action could deal with men of words. In a sense 2 
he was more practical than Napoleon himself" Napoleon 
woiked for his dynasty, and took no account of his owiu 
mortality ; Metternich built up his plans upon the one F 
certain fact of the time—the fact that Napoleon Was 
mortal, and would grow old and die like other men. There- 
01 c. Metternich taught Austria to bow her head in the evil 
days. He manoeuvred his country through the wars of 
liberation ; lie secured not only the fall of Napoleon but 
the restoration of Austria, and defeated Talleyrand and 
Alexander as well as Bonaparte. 1 

181 ?as fiSwr I th J tfiat he should re § ard thc world after 

the » hide kinds’ he should have scen what 

f , tle , k h « s never understood. He realised that 1 

mch might well think that he had no one else to fear. In 
his own com • Wtria can be so callcd-no gemST 
no statesman came nea. to thc immense distinction of his 
service. No new issue could take the place of the unfinished 

1 H* summed up his policy in a note written to the emperor on 
August io, 1809 = from the day we make peace ” (Austria had been • 
detea ted at Wagram on July 5-6) “ we must confine our system emS • 
to mana u vre, evasion, and compliance. In this way alone can we hooe ' 
possibly to maintain our existence until the day of general deliverance. 

tii»es.” Ve {AlJmoires, mUSt reserw our P° wer for better , 

N^leonTwork’ 6 ^^!-^, 111 ' 11 ^ cc ™ mei ? tcd u P on the instability of 
modifying incessantly thc rehti! tha t ^Po^on, while tormenting and 
yet taken a sinTle steo whiS wMm ‘V’* the Eu ? pt m states > has "t* 
—.» (/6«., U. i2oJ U aSS " re th " P ermatlencc of hb 
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battle between the “ idealogues ” and the man of order. 
No crisis could upset the nerves of the man who had come 
into power after Wagram ; no situation could be so full ol 
foreboding as the year before Leipzig. Metternich could 
be afraid of no one after he had stood out against the flattery 
| and the anger of Napoleon . 

j , Thus the thirty-three years of Metternich's political career 

! after 1815 were almost an epilogue, an anticlimax. He was 

'quick to realise that he had passed the epic period ox his 
life. As early as 1819, in speaking of the notes he had left 
to serve as an autobiography, he explained that lie had not 
gone beyond the year 1815. “lout ce qui vient apres 
rentre dans le domaine de l’histoire ordinaire. • ^ ■ L epoque 
postericure ” (as we talk of the post-war age) . . • est xe- 
devenue une ‘ simple story.’ ” 1 Hence Metteinich s un¬ 
bounded confidence in his own powers, in his piescience, in 
his infallible diagnosis, of every ill in Europe. Hence his 
contempt for the men whom Napoleon s example had taught 
him to despise, his hatred of the verbiage which had led to 
the slaughter of a. generation of Europeans. For this reason 
he idealised the years before 1789, and insisted upon the 
need for the lasting co-operation of the powers against the 
revolution. He had seen the early victories of the French ; 
victories won only because their enemies were selfish, pre- 
1 occupied, and blind. As early as 1794- i ,e had published 
an attack upon what he called the old diplomacy, and de¬ 
manded the arming of the peoples against the revolution.- 
After 1815 he said to Wellington: “ Depuis Jongtemps 
I’Europc a pris pour moi la valeur d’une patrie.” Metter¬ 
nich, like Napoleon, had adopted a country; he could 
practise diplomacy, as Napoleon pursued powei, in the 
abstract and as an art; the country of his adoption was 
his point of departure and not the enu of his actnxty. 
Finally, he had seen mough of the passivity, the fickleness, 


* ^pamphlet with the title : U, lr die Nothwendigkeil tiner allgemeinm 
des Vcttts an dm Grenzen Aoi kreichs: ion etmm Freur.de der 

ailgerrnnen Rithe. . , , K ^ c . 

5 This attitude of Metternich was recognised by Anton bpnnger 
(CescliichU Oesttrreichs , i. 129). To Springer, writing in the 1860*5, it is 
Metternich’s condemnation. 
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the delusions, the simple loyalty of the common people ; 
he would put little store by popularity. Napoleon had 
shown that it could be bought, and that it was not worth 
the price. 

Metternich cannot be judged merely by the magisterial 
certainty, the immovable self-confidence, the false clearness 
of his later years. Still less can he be judged by the cir¬ 
cumstances attending his own fall. He foresaw this fall as 
few men have foreseen their own destruction. He knew 
the weakness of the Austrian government and the civil 
i service, the reigning house and the army. He understood 
( the dangers of a situation which he judged beyond his 
powers of control. Stronger men would not have been 
content with this fatalism. Metternich, for all his belief in 
his owm realism, was always ready to mistake a diagnosis | 
for a remedy. Yet it is difficult to refute his claim that if 
he had not been willing to take most things as he found 
them, the catastrophe would have come sooner. Europe 
has judged Metternich’s actions, and judged also the his¬ 
torians, like Treitschke, who condemned him out of hand . 1 2 
It is possible to discover his intentions from his own volumi¬ 
nous letters and papers. By these he wished to be appraised, 
and, for this reason, often clouded his intentions and acts 
in a mist of words—the least sure of all methods of deluding 
posterity ! Another source is available for us which has 


1 Metternich naturally came oft poorly at die hands of German 
liberal and nationalist historians. The earliest attempt at an impartial 
judgment was made by Adolf Schmidt, 7aigoiuy >ische Geschichtc (1859). 
The only biography of Metternich in French is C. de Mazadc, L'r 
Chancelicr (Van lcn regime (1889). There is an interesting life of Metter¬ 
nich in English by G. A. C. Saudeman (1911). In 1923 Hein: >h Ritter 
von Srbik published a biography in two volumes : Metternich : do 
Staatsmcm laid do Mensch. (F. Bruckmann, Munich.) Any student of 
Metternich’s life and id r as must be under a deep and continuous obliga¬ 
tion to von Srbik for the wide scholarship, thoroughness, and delibera¬ 
tion of his book. Von Srbik’s interpretation of Metternich’s character 
and policy ^,'tms to me to hold the field, in spite of the violent attacks 
made upon it by Bibl, Mdtemich in ncucr Bdeuchtnng. (Vienna, 1928.) 

2 Twenty years afte Metternich’s death his son Prince Richard 
Metternich published a selection from the letters, papers, and documents 
in the family archives at Pless. This publication was always in Metter¬ 
nich’s mind ; in 1820 he had suggested a delay of fifty years after his 
death ; but he lived longer than he might have expected. The selection 
was made by Baron von Kiinkowstroem, and appeared sirre Itaneously 
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an interest of its own because it was an apology made not 
for posterity but for a contemporary who was one of the 
cleverest women in Europe. A man does not tell the more 
obvious lies, nor can he hide the more obvious truths, in 


such a case. 

Metternich and the Princess Lieven met for the first time 
in October 1818 at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. They 
met again in November for about a fortnight : then for a 
short time in 1821 at Hanover and Frankfurt, and at the 
congress of Verona in 1822. Their next meeting was in 
England after the revolution of 1848. 

At the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle Mme de Lieven was in 
her thirty-fourth year. Thirteen years earlier Sir Thomas 
Lawrence had painted her portrait. The portrait—now in 
the National Gallery—shows a wayward, proud woman ; 
not beautiful (the nose is too pointed, and the ears too large), 
but wonderfully vivacious and quick-witted ; selfish, and 
a little matter-of-fact. 1 Her history was curious in itself, 
and seems curious to us, though it was not uncommon in 
her own narrow circle. Her mother had been a friend of 
the empress of Russia, the wife of Paul 1. She died a young 
woman ; after her death the empress saw to the daughter’s 
education. In our sense of the term, the daughter w r as 
scarcely educated at all. She was sent for a time to the 
Convent des demoiselles nobles at Smolna ; but most of 
her childhood was spent in the corrupt and somewhat make¬ 
shift luxury of the Russian court at the turn of the century. 

in French, German, and English. The French and German editions 
were each of eight volumes ; the English edition was not continued after 
the fifth volume, nor was this fifth volume complete. 

The appearance of these documents did little to raise Metternich * 
prestige. The editors had taken liberties with the text, and their method 
of selection was often arbitrary. Metternich himself had shown little 
car* for historical accuracy in his autobiographical chapters, and the 
Hf-satisfection with which he offered himself to (he judgment of pos¬ 
terity—the judgment of the Germany of the year 18B0—was unlikely to 
increase his reputation, or to destroy the legend of his imperturbable 

conceit. t ... . , 

The references in this essay arc taken from the rreneh edition (Me- 
moires, documents, ct icrits divas laisstipar lepri'ic>: de. Metternich). i he title 
of the German edition is : A us A fetter nicks nachgelassenen Papier cn. 

1 There is another portrait at Holland House. This portrait, pre- 
? nted by G. F. Watts in 1856, is reproduced (p. 17G) in L. G. Robinson's 
Le Ur 3 of Dorothea, Primes Liei.cn , during her Residence in London , 1812-1834, 
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1800 she was married, in her sixteenth year, to Count 
Lieven, whose family, like her own, came from the Baltic 
provinces. Only a few months later her husband was called 
to the Winter Palace in the early hours of the morning. 
He was told by the messenger that the emperor was ill 
[Paul 1. had been assassinated] and that “ the Grand Duke 
Alexander, that is to say the emperor,” had sent for him. 
Such was the atmosphere of the court that Lieven had to 
decide at once whether the summons was genuine, or merely 
a plot to involve him in a charge of high treason. He 
guessed right, and went to the palace ; as a result, he and 
his wife lived for nine years in high imperial favour. In 
1810 M. de Lieven was sent as ambassador to Berlin. Here 
he stayed for the three years of Prussian humiliation and 
discord with Russia. No one in Berlin seems to have taken 
special notice of Mmc de Lieven. The quickness of her 
intelligence wanted for its full development a larger experi¬ 
ence of the world. She had nervous vitality and grace of 
breeding rather than beauty ; there was needed the life of 
a society west of Berlin to give charm and poise and light 
to her face. She — and others—had long taken the measure 
of her very ordinary husband. When in 1812 Alexander 
sent Lieven as ambassador to London, she soon found the 
place which a young and clever woman could make for 
herself ; circumstances helped her, for Russia alone among 
the Great Powers was represented by an ambassador ax 
the English court in 1812. Six years later, when she went 
with Lieven to Aix-la-Ghapclle, she knew to the full the 
pleasures of the diplomatic game, a game which she found 
the more pleasant in that she never troubled herself with 
the. terrible realities behind it. “ Elie ne depassa jamais 
les horizons des ambassades et des salons.” 1 Nor was 
she troubled with many scruples. How could a child of the 
Russian court, with no natural gift of introspection, see the 
world as i is for most people, 01 feel respect for moral laws 
which few in her decadent environment heeded ? 2 


1 Revue d'histone moderne el contemporauie , v. 138. 

2 For the most recent account of Princess Lieven see The unpublished 
Diary and Political Sketches of Princess Lieven together with some of her Letters. 
Edited by H. W. V. Temperley. (London, 1925.) 
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'etternich, who knew her world, w r as attracted by her 
as in earlier days he had been fascinated by more 
beautiful and more tempestuous mistresses. Yet it is clear 
that both were moved by other motives than passion. 
Metternich, who could never trust Alexander, and never 
dominate Castlereagh, might well have found it worth while 
to charm the woman who knew the secrets of the courts 
of England and Russia. Mme de Lieven, who ever favoured 
the winning side, might find more than a romantic attrac¬ 
tion in the man who controlled central Europe and could 
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talk so well about Napoleon. For these reasons the letters 
which Metternich wrote to Mme de Lieven 1 have something 
artificial in them even when they are most self-revealing. 
Metternich was tired when he wrote them ; he was writing 
to a woman whom he had only known for a few weeks 
under circumstances which hardly made him inclined to 
trust her. The letters would be disappointing to any one 
who had the illusion that nobility of thought, fire of passion, 
and splendid imagery would be found in the love letters of 
those who directed the affairs of Europe, and incidentally 
spent most of its wealth. The tone of the letters is heavy 
and middle-aged, very sure and very selfish. There is a 
wearisome insistence upon certain rather cheap jokes— 
Mme de Lieven as “ la mere des diplomates ” in London. 


Again, Metternich, who knew that the letters of the 
imperial family were opened in the post, was never 
certain that the letters would reach their destination, never 
sure that the secret police would not read them. 2 Hence 
there is a self-consciousness w'hich is in itself a sort of self¬ 


revelation. 

Metternich makes himself out a martyr to his duties, J’ai 


i The loiters of Metternich to Princess Lieven during 1O18 and 
i8iq were published, with an introduction by M. Jean Hanoteau. in 
Paris in moo. The exchange of letters is known to have lasted until 
,a,.g An examination of the '* extracts from private letteis in 
Metternich’s memoirs seems to give reason for believing that some of 
these extracts are taken from letters written to Mme de Lieven. None ol 
Mme de Lieven’s letters to Metternich haw been published. 

i Q n ,- a . least is known to have been read by them. With the 
subtlety ol their kind they inferred from the text that Metternich had 
hf. n the father of an illegitimate child—at a date when he was ten years 
old! 
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un fonds de reserve que je depense en paroles, en actions, 
en calculs, e’est de ce fonds que je tire des materiaux que 
je redige en memoires et cn protocoles ; mais mon veritable 
capital—celui qui doit fournir a ma vie, celui qui fonde 
mon bonheuf—ne se mele jamais avec l’autre ” ; a neat 
excuse, incidentally, for not giving away secrets in his letters ! 
He wrote on his way to the Diet at Frankfurt : cc If I had 
no other source of happiness in the world than that which 
is provided for me by the Germanic Diet, I would drown 
myself in the Rhine.” 1 Or again : “ la vie d’un ministre est 
une vie affreuse ... II existe une seule classe d’individus 
faits pour ce metier ; e’est celle qui, avec une grande 
force de tete, n’a aucun besoin de coeur. Je ne suis pas de 
ces hommes-la. Le monde me croit bon ministre, tandis 
que je ne vaux rien pour le metier que je fais ” ; 2 a judgment 
which Mme de Lieven gave back with interest ten years 
later when she quoted to, Earl Grey the duke of,Wellington’s 
opinion of Metternich : “ I never sharecT the view that, he ! 
was a great statesman ; he is a society hero, and nothing 
more.” 3 It is easy to see the half-truth in this from 
Metternich’s own words. His hours of work were long 
indeed ; though how far their length was the result of his 
own long-windedness is another question. In one of his 
letters he gives an account of a typical day in Vienna : 

“ Would you like to know how I live? I get up be¬ 
tween eight and nine o’clock. I dress, and take my 
breakfast with Mme de Metternich. . . . My children are 
there, and I stay with them until ten o’clock. I go to my 
study and work or interview people until one o’clock.” 
(The French term “je donne dcs audiences” would be 
nearer the mark.) “ If the weather is fine. I go out riding. 

I come back at half-past two. I work until half-past four.” 
(Notice again the pedantic halt-hours.) “ Then I go to my 
salon. I always find there eight, ten, or twelve persons who 
have come to dine with me. At half-past six I am back 
again in mv study. Nearly every day I go to the Emperor. 

1 iMtres c.u Ptince de Metternich d la Comtesse dc Lieven , p. 47. 

c Ibid., p. 88. 

3 Correspondence of Primes, Lieven and Earl Grey, i. 234. Cf. ii. 138: 
44 As to * rhomme le plus franc et le plus loyal 5 ... I believe him cap¬ 
able of anything.” 
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stay there a good while, and then come home to work 
until half-past ten or eleven ; thence to my salon to meet 
our own callers or any strangers. I generally spend an 
hour in talk with your children in Vienna ” (“ tes enfants de 
Vienne,” that is, the diplomats ; again the poor joke). 

I say a woid to the ladies, and then I go to bed at one 
o’clock.” There is a significant addition. If there should 
be a ball which I cannot escape I go for an hour or two 
between eleven and one o’clock.” 1 

Later letters and the evidence of others show that this 
was a fair account ; though it was difficult indeed to escape 
the balls. Only a splendid and balanced physique could 
bear the strain. Metternich worked quickly, so quickly 
that when he wrote he was always missing out the nouns 
and verbs. 2 Napoleon and the men of action set more 
store upon these most vigorous parts of speech ; Metternich 
preferred the adjectives ! He found these hours of diffused 
application a weariness; the sense of responsibility was an 
even greater strain. Others, Gentz for example,' noticed 
the effect upon Metternich of the anxious months before 
and after the Grand Alliance. Metternich himself said that 
he could not drink tea at night if he wanted to sleep ; “ ce 
sont les evenements glorieux de 1814 et 1815 qui m’ont 
rendu ce service.” 3 Anyhow he had to read for an hour 
before he could get any sleep. Livy was one of his books; 4 

general he chose books of science or travel—rarely novels, 
and these only when they were classics : “ Le roman 

ordinaire ne m’interesse pas ; je le trouve toujours bicn au- 
dessous de ce que j’eprouve.” 6 In 1819 he wrote that an 
intaglio of liimsell six years earlier showed him as much 
too young : “j’ai vieilli de vingt ans depuis la Sainte 
Alliance.” 8 Five years later, when he was fifty-one, he did 
not expect to live to be seventy-four, and so to equal the 
years of Kaunitz’ service. 

The strain was greater because he knew himself to be 
alone, and because he had to deal with such unstable 
elements. All his later judgments show that he realised 


1 Letlres, pp. 104*5. 
s Lettres , p. 214. 

0 lbid. t p. 315. 


2 Mcmoires, iii. 381. 
* M(-moires, iii. 547. 
c Le tires, p. 108. 
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Nation in Austria. His rivals were discredited before 
htfcame to power : he had enemies enough, but there was 
none to dispute his authority in his peculiar sphere of 
foreign affairs. Towards the Emperor Francis he always 
showed admiration, and even real affection ; but he was 
too adroit a man not to hope that for posterity the greatest 
proof of the sound judgment of the emperor would lie in 
his choice of Metternich, and his unchanging loyalty to his 
minister. Loyalty to their ministers was not a character¬ 
istic of the kings of Europe in the early nineteenth century, 
and Metternich might well write in 1820 : “ Providence 
has set me by the side of a man who was, one might almost 


<SI, 


say, 


made for me; 


Towards crowned heads in general 


Metternich felt as any able man must have felt when he 
looked around him. Many of these high personages would 
have been lost in the crowd but for the accident of birth, 
and their loss would not have been felt. “ If you knew 
what I think about the inhabitants of these lofty regions, 
you would take me for an out-and-out Jacobin. . . . I have 
seen so many of those who live in this atmosphere that I 
know all about them. 35 How could it be otherwise ? 
How few men of ability were there in the world, how few 
again of this small company could keep their talent if they 
were “ set on an altar, and surrounded by the poison of 
error, ignorance, servility, and flattery.” 2 The ennui of 
courts was distasteful. 14 I hate courts and everything 
belonging to them : my very nature is foreign to them : I 
cannot, for example, remain standing for a long time : I 
do not like to be bound to fixed liouis ; I cannot endure 
to be kept waiting.” 3 Or again : “ long and cold corridors : 
overheated rooms ; a stilted bearing ; not a thought which 
comes from the heart, never a word which is not a set 
piece or even a show.” 1 In this atmosphere, with these 
relationships, the feeling of responsibility was almost a 
consolation ; responsibility both to the emperor and to the 
peoples of the empire. “ I find myself in control of immense 
interests ; there is not a moment of the day when I can 
forget my obligation to a man who trusts me, and to whom 


1 Memo ires, iii. 36^. 
3 Ibid., p. 57. 


2 Lewes , p. 207. 
v * Ibid., p. 8l. 
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devoted because I can respect him ; every mistake 
which I make affects nearly thirty million human beings; 
I am afraid only of mistakes, because I can be sure of my 
intentions.” 1 

These wore not entirely idle boasts to impress Mme dc 
Lieven. Metternich expected other statesmen, if they were 
worthy of the name, to show the same' consideration for 
their responsibilities. He spoke contemptuously of the light- 
mindedness of Capo d’lstria : “ this sort of behaviour, 
with fifty million men in the background, is unworthy of a 
great man.” 2 A certainty about his intentions. This is 
the famous “infallibility” of Metternich. Whatever his 
political enemies may have assumed, Metternich was 
never foolish enough to think himself infallible in act ; 
but in his diagnosis of society, its evils, its tendencies, its 
composition, its unchanging elements, the guarantees of its 
stability, the danger signals of its dissolution, in the meta¬ 
physical analysis of the bases of civilisation, in all these 
things he thought he knew the whole truth, and that 
nothing more remained to be discovered. So Mill thought 
he nad said almost the last word upon the economic laws 
governing the production of wealth. In particulars Metter¬ 
nich might be vrong : “ I could wager that if T had been 
a general, I should have won battles, and been badly 
thrashed in skirmishes. ’ 3 But in the essentials of states¬ 
manship Metternich believed that he had discovered certain 
truths, and that from these truths his action never con¬ 
sciously deviated. In 1819 he could write from Teplitz : 
“ I am writing from the same room, and at the same table 
which saw the signing of the quadruple alliance six years 
ago. The time of year is almost the same. Everything 
has changed nice then, except myself. . . . When I sit 
at this desk, and review the questions which then occupied 
my mind, when I see once again all that existed at that time, 
and is now no more, I cannot but allow myself a slight 
feeling of vanity, and deep case of satisfaction and content. 
. . There is a wide sweep about my mind. I am always 
above and beyond the preoccupations of most public men ; 

1 Lillies, pp. 172-3. 2 Ma noires, hi. 550-1. 

u Leitres, p. 170. 
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/er a ground much vaster than they can see, or wish to 
see. I cannot keep myself from saying about twenty times 
a day : 4 how right I am, and how wrong they are. 5 55 1 
44 I would rather die an hundred times than admit the truth 
of something which I consider to be plainly false.” This 
sounds bombastically vain ; but how often did Bentham, 
or Mazzini, or Karl Marx, or Mr. Gladstone think that they 
could be mistaken in their first principles ? 44 Et combien 

il est facile de la decouvrir, cette raison si claire, si simple, 
et si naturelle ! ” 2 Did the last three say this, or did 
Mettemich ? 

This confidence in his grasp of the positive laws governing 
the life and death of human societies was independent of 
success or failure in action. 44 If I am right, seven-eighths 
of my contemporaries are mad enough to be put under 
restraint; if I am mad, then the number of wise men alive 
to-day is countless. 55 3 Whatever he might .think of its folly, 
Mettemich knew that the world 44 n’en ira pas moins son 
pitoyable train.” 4 It was in exile, when all his .work 
seemed to have tumbled into ruin, that Mettemich said to 
Guizot : 44 Terreur n’a jamais approche de mon esprit.” 3 
He was more explicit when he wrote to Mme de Lievcn : 
44 mon amc est toute positive et par consequent toute 
historique, toute a la verite. Je ne me fais illusion sur 
rien.” 0 Hie good side of this outrageous certainty was that 
in Mctternich’s case it was not accompanied by personal 
vindictiveness against his opponents. Von Humboldt 
noticed in Mettemich an absence of feeling, an absolute in¬ 
sensibility which was incapable of hate. 7 Mettemich himself 
spoke of his 44 double nature, a nature which has made many 
pepple believe that I have no heart.” B The dark history 
of the due de Reichstadt gives hints of an absence of pity ; 9 
/ but the two cardinal points of Mettcrnich’s policy were 
rigorous action to secure a given end, and clemency wherever 
the conditions made clemency possible. There was nothing 

1 Me’nioies, iii. 224-5. 2 Ibid . 3 Ibid., iii. 459. 

4 Ibid., iii. 2124-5. & Guizot, Mdmoires , iv. 21. 

0 Lctlres, p. 72. 7 See Bibl, op. cit p. 18. 

f Mdmoires , iii. 337. 

* Srbik (op. cit., i. 784, note 3 to p, 675) decisively rejects the charges 
made against Mettemich by Bibl (Dir Herzog ten Reichstadt ). 
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of the brutality of a General Haynau 1 about him. He 
disliked despotism as the sign of incapacity. In 1824, after 
the Piedmontese rebellion of 1821, he had an interview 
with Count Confalonieri, the leader of the Lombard 
conspirators. Confalonieri was on his way to the Spielberg 
prison. The character of the interview shows a cold pre¬ 
cision of mind, free from anger or caprice, indifferent to 
the fate of individuals in the execution of a policy of state. 
There was no question of amnesty or pardon ; nor, on the 
other hand, was there a deliberate attempt to take advantage 
of the nervous strain which had been put upon a delicate 
and gently-nurtured man, and to snatch information which 
would lead to the arrest of Confalonieri’s fellow-conspirators. 
Metternich was concerned with the “ European ” aspect 
of the conspiracy, and wanted to find out the relations of the 
secret societies in Italy with the European enemies or 
rivals of Austria. Confalonieri had offered to give this 
information. For Metternich the interview had no more 
and no less justification, no other significance. 2 Metternich 
seems to have shared Gentz’s hope that the student Sand, 
the assassin of Kotzebue, would die of his self-inflicted 
wounds. No good and much harm would come from his 
recovery. No importance could be attached to Sand’s 
disclosures of a ' £ conspiracy ” ; none of the guilty would 
be caught, while £ * the distress into which the complicity 
of other young men would plunge more than one decent 
family would not be of any use to us.” 3 At the same time 
he did not shrink from strong measures of repression. 
Sentimentality in politics was an element of weakness, 
and the more so because the other side was never senti¬ 


mental. “ Amnesty or pardon are terms which have no 
meaning for them, and therein they are right.” 4 
The pity of the world was its unwillingness to see the 
truth. Where were the wise men ? Of emperors, kings, 
princes, grand dukes, and the like he took little account ; 


1 It is interesting that when Metternich went over Barclay’s brewery 
fane of the sights of early Victorian London) in 1848, at the height of 
the Chartist agitation, he met with none of the treatment afterwards 
rneted out to Haynau. 

* See Srbik, op. cit i. 484-8, and notes. 

3 Mtmoires, in. 240. 4 v i. 283. 
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icarly all other statesmen were foolish, or at best mediocre ! 
After 1815 Napoleon had suffered civil death. “ The one 
giant whom the eighteenth century produced is no longer 
of this world ; all the stir of to-day is made by men of a 
pitiable stamp. It is hard indeed to play well with such 
poor actors.” 1 Even after 1848 Metternich could say that 
he had met more fools than knaves. If the governors were 
such poor creatures, the governed were good at heart, 
but, like children or nervous women, “ ils croient aux 
fan tomes. ~ lhe people let themselves be duped easily 
enough ; you cannot exaggerate the goodness of the 
people, I might even say of all peoples ; but their ignorance 
is as great ; therefore they must be led.” 3 Little wonder 
that men should have commented upon the habitual irony 
of Metternich's laughter. 

Because of his willingness to face facts in an age of de¬ 
lusion and romanticism, because he was “ tout a terre,” 
Metternich knew that he was bound in the end to fail. 
Hence there is a certain fatalism, a hopelessness about his 
own work which is a sure sign that he had nothing of the 
unresting, creative mind. c * I have had the misfortune to 

belong to the revolutionary epSHh..l'EE ^e^Iirpa^e 

all other human follies. Happy those who will have 
learned to keep themselves upright amid the ruin of several 
generations. . . . Fate has laid in part upon me the duty 
°‘ 1 cs training, as far as my powers will allow, a generation 
whose destiny seems to be that of losing itself upon the 
slope which will surely lead to its rjjin.” 4 “Our society 
is on the downward slope^™FJothingm the moral or physical 
world comes to a standstill. Society had reached its zenith ; 
under these conditions a further ‘ advance ’ was bound 
to mean a ‘ decline.’ Disease also reaches its climax, and 
then declines. Evolution of this kind seems exceedingly 
slow 16 contemporaries ; but what are two or three centuries 
in the annals of history ? ” 6 

In 1830, when the revolution in France seemed to have 

1 MAnoint , iii. 225 

enfantin ” ^ P- 4 ^ a ■ “ Lc peuple est paitout bon, mais 

3 Ibid., iii. 357. 

* Ibid., iii. 307-8. 


5 Ibid., iii. 369. 
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undone the work of fifteen years, Mettemich wrote to 
Nesselrode : “ my most secret conviction is that the old 
Europe is nearing its end. I have determined to fall with 
it, and I shall know how to do my duty. On the other 
side, the new Europe is not near to its beginning ; between 
the end and the beginning there must be a chaos.” 1 He 
wished that he had been born in a different age. “ My_ 
life has^coinri dedLwith a most abominable time. I have 
"come into the world too soon or too late ; I know' that in 
these years I can accomplish nothing. Earlier 1 should 
have had my share in the happiness of the time ” (it might 
be said that notwithstanding the evils of the age he had his 
share in “ les jouissances qu’oflrait 1’^poque ” !), "later, 
I should have taken part in the w’ork of reconstruction ; as 
things are, I am spending my life in underpinning buildings 
which are mouldering into decay. I ought to have been 
born in 1900, with the twentieth century before mje.” 2 
Austria in the twentieth century, and the end oftHe'Francis 
Joseph whom Metternich had known as a young man ! 
On the day before the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 
which drove him from Vienna, Metternich wrote to the 
Austrian minister in Rome : “ Dreams pass ; the truth 
remains ; this will be clear enough to our great-nephews.” 3 
The thought that the future would justify him w r as continually 
before his mind. It was a sign of weakness, perhaps, as 
much as strength ; a desire for applause, a feeling that he 
must justify a line of action, a consistency which his con¬ 
temporaries misunderstood. “ It may be that some one in 
the year 2240 will discover my name, and tell the world 
that in this distant past there was at least one man less 
limited than the mass of his contemporaries who had 
pushed fatuity to the point of believing that they had 
reached the apogee of civilisation.” 4 

On the whole. Metternich would have chosen to have n red 

1 Mmoitcs. v. 23. To the end of his life Metternich believed himself to 

be living in one of the ‘ ; ages of transition.” He wrote in 1858 : “ La seulc 
idee juste qu’en puisse sc faire do temps actuel est eclie qu’il consume 
une ptriode de transition. Le denoument ct la lirnite extreme de 
piriedes dc ce genre, Dieu seul les o.nnait! ” (Ibid., viii. 426.) 

Ibid., iii. 389. • 

4 Ibid., iii. 451-3. 


8 Ibid., vii. 605. 
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'- 1 Like most men with a sense of the transience of 
things, or, indeed, like all who are middle-aged, he disliked 
writing the figures of a new year. 2 His intellectual clear¬ 
sightedness, never fired by a sense of intellectual adventure, 
or by the excitement of the romantic or the perilous, had an 
effect upon his moods. In middle and later life he was 
continually depressed. Whatever outsiders might think 
of his imperturbability, those who knew him best knew also 
that he had little hope of a good future. Treitschke, with 
his bourgeois confidence in the merits of his own time and 
country, makes easy sarcasm about Metternich’s five 
metaphors : volcanoes, plagues, floods, fires, and cancerous 
growths. He might have added that Metternich found 
three other terms useful in describing the state of society : 
powder magazines, influenza, and the cholera ! 
Metternich’s third wife, a woman of little political under¬ 
standing and much impetuousness of speech, was always 
noting in her journals the melancholy of her dear, her wise, 
her misunderstood husband. He belonged to the age which 
was not afraid of tears in the presence of others. On the 
other hand the hours of depression at the crookedness of 
the world and the unthankfulness of a prophet’s duties 
revenged themselves in a conceit which finally made him 
ridiculous to strangers. He did not underrate the value of 
his unerring prescience. He believed himself to be a moral 
power in Germany, and perhaps in Europe. He wrote 
only half in jest that the Diet of Frankfurt was waiting for 
him as for a new Messiah. 3 He uses a phrase about his 
own crucifixion which is in bad taste even in a private 
letter. He fell into the trap which in his wiser moments 
he knew to be set for the highly-placed, and allowed him¬ 
self to be flattered. When Nicholas i. spoke of him as the 
keystone of an arch, 4 he seems to have taken the comparison 
seriously, and to have believed in the tsar’s sincerity when 
he told him in 1833 : ‘ Je viens ici pour me mettre sous 

les ordres de men chef. Je compte sur vous de me faire 
tigne si je commets des fautes.” 5 In a letter from Paris 




1 Mimoirt ', iv. 26. 

0 Mbnoires, iii. t 12-13. 
4 Ibid;, vi. 83. 


2 Leitres , p. 99. 
6 Ibid., v. 446. 
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Metternich says that he is regarded as “a lantern in a 
dark night. 35 

This conceit was the more troublesome to others because 
it was joined to a long-windedness which became almost 
intolerable in his old age. There was little temptation to 
be brief for a man who could dictate to a whole staff of 
clerks, who had to make his meaning clear on very difficult 
questions to stupid superiors, and who was aiming rather 
at delay than at action. Nor was the tradition of the 
Austrian civil service in favour of an abrupt or a staccato 
style. In Mettemich’s old age the habit of writing very 
long despatches or of reading disquisitions upon first 
principles became almost second nature ; conversation 
with him needed a patient listener. Mine de Lieven, 
who never forgave him his second marriage with a beautiful 
girl of lower rank than himself (“ le chevalier de la sainte 
alliance a maintenant fini par une mesalliance 55 ), spoke of 
him a little maliciously in his old age as “ plein de serenite, 
de satisfaction interieure, d’interminable bavardage, bien 
long, bien lent, bien lourd, tres metaphysique, ennuyeux 
quand il parle de lui-meme et de son infaillibilite, charmant 
quand il raconte le passe et surtuut PEmpereur Napoleon. 551 
His letter-writing was endless. Almost his first act after 
leaving Vienna in 1848 was to send letters of apology for 
his fall to the emperors of Austria and Russia and the king 
of Prussia. To the end of his life, in spite of the pose that 
he was glad to be free at last from the burden of public 
affairs, he composed long minutes, more doctrinaire than 
illuminating, upon every question of the day ; minutes 
which showed how little he understood of the new Europe 
which had at last begun to take shape. 

A graver consequence of his conceit was that he never 
knew his own worst failing—a liking for the tortuous and 
the mystifying for its own sake. The fault ran through 
his whole character. He lacked the seriousness of the 
greatest statesmen—he had not their mastery of passion 
because he had not their intensity of feeling.. Little 
interests and empty victories loo often preoccupied him. 
He wasted time at Vienna over women and dancing ; 

1 ttarantc, Souvenirs, vii. 421. 
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enemies called him “ le ministre-papillon.” He was 
less dilettante than they believed* but even Gentz, the last 
man with any right to complain, feared the effects of his 
flippancy. It shows how little he or the circle in which 
he moved knew of the deepest of human passions and the 
simplest of human loyalties that after the death of his first 
wife he could write of their {C vie commune qui n 5 a ete 
trouble par aucun nuage. 55 Yet he had been continually 
unfaithful to her, and owed it only to her tact that his in¬ 
trigue with Mine Junot had not been the ruin of his career. 1 

Because he lacked a final nobility of mind, he came to 
like clever execution for its own sake and to prefer a neat 
intrigue to a conflict of wills. Napoleon had seen this 
fault in him : “ il prend l’intrigue pour la politique. 

There are two curious passages in his letters where he 
talks about spiders. tc I have begun to understand the 
world, and to perceive that if flies are eaten by spiders it is 
because they die too young, and therefore have no experience 
and do not know what is a spider’s web. Spiders indeed 
interest me. I often watch them ; they are the best 
barometers, and, their ugliness apart, the most charming 
little creatures, always busy, and arranging their houses 
with the greatest neatness in the world.'’ 2 Eighteen 
months later, after Laibach, he wrote again : cc 1 have the 
feeling that I am in the middle of a web which I am spinning 
after the manner of my friends the spiders, whom I like 
because I have so often admired them.” He explained 
how he had caught Alexander. ‘ I his is what I mean 
by my spiders web. A net of this kind is pleasant to 
behold, woven with art, and strong enough to resist a light 
attack, even if it cannot stand a gust of wind. n Little 
wonder that the austere Castlereagh, whose household 
carefully kept the English Sunday at Y ienna, and who 
wanted to get bark from Viennese dances to the debates of 
the English parliament, should speak of Metternich as a 
“ political harlequin.” 

1 Hanotcau (quoting F. Masson), op. cil Intrcd., p. xxv. Napoleon 
once risked hL soldiers* lives that one of Ins unstress might see an 
attack ; but lie never wasted an hour with worn>n when his own career 
or the interests of Fiance were at stake. 

2 Mhnoires , iii. 340. 3 Ibid., hi. 473. 
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This absence of ruggedness showed itself in all Metternich’s 
tastes- He was “ more polish than steel.” tie disliked 
solitude, loved large rooms, flowers and light and gardens, 
wide and sunlit views. “ I have something of the palm 
tree about me. ...” 1 “ Ma nature tient de celle des 

orangers.” 2 He cared much for his garden ; from his exile 
in 1848 he wrote with one of the sudden touches of the 
poetry of old age : “ give my greeting to the lilac if it 
is flowering now.” 3 His taste was classical, and of the 
eighteenth century- He found in Rome (which he first 
saw in his forty-seventh year) the things which he liked best : 
“grands souvenirs, luxe et bon gout” ; monuments on the 
grand scale. He took a curious pleasure in the noise of guns: 
“ j’ai une grande faiblesse pour les coups de canon.” 4 He 
liked music ; “ elle me fait Peffet du souvenir.” 5 Painting 
and sculpture affected him more directly; he could speak 
of them with greater knowledge. In 1819 he took with 
him to Italy a landscape-painter whom he had sent to 
South xAmerica two years before. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
was one of his personal friends : it is characteristic of him 
that he should have chosen an artist who flattered his clients. 6 
He was proud of his patronage of art. <£ I have under 
me the four academies of Vienna, Milan, Venice, and 
Rome. I am happy to have the opportunity of helping 
many artists : artists are worth infinitely more than 
savants.” (He might have added that they gave a great 
deal less trouble to the censorship !) “ They are often a 

little queer in the head, but their hearts are right : with 
the savants the opposite is the case.” 7 

Even his dislike of professors -a dislike shared by Bismarck, 
who thought that their way of life was too dim—only 
applied to those professors of the theoretic subjects whose 
ideas had led men astray for a century from the path of 
positive knowledge. For the physical sciences and their 
teachers he had an interest more real than any other 
Ul’^man of his time. Tin- social dangers of the new 

1 Memoires , iii. 215. 2 Ibid., iii. 219. 3 Ibid., yiii. 252. 

4 Ldtre:. p. 302. Ibid., p. 74. 

* Metternich made Lawrence alter his (Metternich’s) portrait becauve 
the mouth was too sarconic. 

7 Let ires, p. 235. 
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knowledge seemed negligible in comparison with the 
trouble caused by the theories of the new 7 political philosophy. 


He liked positive conclusions based upon observation and 


cast in an abstract form ; the little “ dodges 55 and intricate 
machinery of scientific experiment attracted him. He 
could not forget that from the scientists came practical 
suggestions for increasing the wealth of states. Metternich 
had studied medicine with a certain seriousness; it w ? as not 
entirely an exaggeration for him to say that he had passed 
C£ par dessus tous les degouts/ 9 and lived in hospitals and 
dissecting rooms. 1 In his correspondence he gives careful 
analyses of the health of himself, his family, and his friends. 
He liked to talk with scientists, and to hear about their 
discoveries and watch their experiments. His rooms in the 
Ballplatz were full of scientific instruments. If his own 
metaphysical deductions from the science of his time were 
somewhat jejune, he was not ignorant of the data of science, 
and never underrated the importance of new inventions. 
Thiers thought that the locomotive would be a new 7 toy 
for the Parisians ; Wellington feared that railways would 
be a danger to the security of England ; the king of Prussia 
believed that no gentleman w r ould ever travel in a steam- 
drawn train. Metternich saw 7 at once that railways were 
cc one of those innovations which arise suddenly in the course 
of years and modify profoundly the existence of society.” 2 
In 1838 he w r as anxious that the Austrian government 
houid subsidise the Austria Lloyd company in order to 
secure the valuable contract for the transport of the Indian 
mail. 3 

This interest in scientific discovery and taste for “ grands 
souvenirs ” gave to the intellectual life of Metternich a large¬ 
ness which is wanting from his moral life and his personality 
as a whole. He must indeed have learned much from 
^apoleon, and have seen the truth in Napoleon’s splendid 


boast: “ j avais le gout de la fondation, et non celui de la 
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propriete.” He had a little of that care for the judgment 
of posterity in external things which is one of the signs of 
the grand style, if not of greatness. He intended to build a 
mausoleum for his family which should be the most splendid 
in Europe : “ j’aime tout ce qui defie le temps.’ 1 He 
set up a bridge w'hich passers-by would take to be " as old 
as the world ” until they read his name on a column by 
the side of the public road. 2 He hoped to make a noble 
house in which his descendants would live in a princely 
leisure denied to himself; 3 his own achievements had 
raised his family to an equality with the great names ol 
the monarchy/He founded a museum at Kdnigswart 
for the most valued of his possessions, and did not forget 
to care for it while in exile. He was glad that his name 
would be linked with great happenings, and that the state 
archives would be full of his work. Metternich once crossed 
into Italy by the new' Austrian road over the Valtellme. 
He noticed that there was no monument to preserve the 
name of the Emperor Francis, as the name of Napoleon 
would be remembered by those who took his road over the 
Simplon. Thereupon he chose a rock side where the name 
of the emperor and the year of the building of the road might 
be cut in letters twelve feet high. 1 This is not the way of a 
man of mean spirit. 


1 Memoires , in. 355- There is something of the same spirit in Metter- 
uirh’s remark that there is a kind of “moral property 


(Metternich to Wredc, 1833. Bib!, 


p under Cod’s will the nobler sort.’ 
op. tit.* p. 368.) 

2 Memoires , iii. 308. . . r .. . 

His enemies said that he had taken care to gi <“ his family the 
material property necessary for this leisure. Meitermch was not 
acquisitiv- in the most unpleasant sense ot the term. He ni,q _ 
accepted money offered him by Russia, but there is not the slighter 
evidence that his policy was ever dictated Or deflected by considerations 
of personal gain, or by gifts and premises of money. 

1 Memoires, v. 183. 
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ed together for more than limited 


848 a condemnation of Metternich’s 
settlement of the Austrian problem 
i powers of any one man ; by defini- 
rable European conditions, the direc- 
d emperor, and the co-operation of an 
:lass. The position in the autumn of 
emed extremely favourable. Napoleon 
a was at peace, and might reasonably 
territorial settlement made at Vienna 
generation. Within the newly defined 
empire there was no effective desire for 
: emperor had won a certain popularity 
ndurance of misfortune. The government 
3 of victory. 

mary and Napoleonic wars had come upon 
disorganised and disorientated by the exces- 
ition and excessive haste of Joseph 11. The 
mid not afford to be without a sense of history, 
riy-five years of war (and only two of victory) 
e country without money, and without any 
\ The bureaucratic routine had been confused 
s of direction which had followed defeat. The 
f civil servants had been interrupted by annexa- 
sacritces of territory. The intelligence of the 
1 been occupied with war and preparation for 
1 immense labour lay in front of the government, 
•e was no machinery for carrying out, or even for 
r out, any co-ordinated scheme of reform. Cabinet 
^ent, in the western European sense of ihe term, 
\sterial responsibility were unknown in Austria, 
n of the emperor was the only connecting link 
•e different branches of the administration, just 
rial house was the cnl\ bond of union between 
races and nationalities of the empire. Maria 

dish man who finds it hard to be gentle towards 
iab and refusals consider English history from one 
view : the Irish qu non, or the relations between 
d Great Britain in fiscal matters and the control 
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Theresa had instituted a council k 

pressure of business this body had t 
a number of sections, unco-ordina 
and with the regular bureaucratic 
departments were organised upon a a 
precluded individual responsibility am 
The interference of the emperor adc 
the delays, and the arbitrariness of e 
service. The fiction of imperial omnis 
lated into fact, meant that the emperor 
with whatever minister or departmental cl 
he might choose to take into his confidence 
with full knowledge ; the reports which he 
instructions which he gave were one-sided, w 
and destructive of any uniform and deliber 
It is to Metternich’s credit that he tried 
better system. He had seen the working 
conseii d'etat, and knew the importance of a cl 
direction of public business. He proposed 
ment of a similar institution in Austria. 1 
might have been expected, met with the stronge. 
when it was first brought forward in 1811. I 1 
criticism of alternative proposals, and the gre 
of his position, at last persuaded the emperor 
to an advisory council. In 1814 this council c 
being. Its purpose, according to Metternich, w 
inforce and give material form to the unity of the 
and to prevent this unity from becoming merely a 
connexion, dependent in the last resort upon the n 
policy of the Habsburgs of an earlier age. 1 The coun 


1 The extreme complexity of the I labs burg administrative • 
hardly be explained in anything short of a treatise. Not 
machinery without parallel in England, and therefore scare 
hensible to Englishmen without careful study ; the ter 
chancellors and aulic counsellors, of auditors and presk 
fusing. Metternich’s proposals of 1811 and of 1817 are 
.Memo ires, ii. 442-51, and iii. 63-75. References to his 
also given in the MJmoires, i. 117-18; viii. 527-30; 
footnote) iii. 75-7. Metternich’:' attitude towards th 
and his plans for reform are well described in Srbik, 

Srbik assumes that his readers understand the ot 
Metternich attempted to reform. 
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s life eight volumes of 
.es of public speeches. 2 
* ; much of their interest 
.iich happily overtakes the 
detail of parliamentary dc md election addresses. The 
memoirs were put togetf m ten to thirteen years after 
the fall of Louis Philippe more than a generation after 
the earliest of the ever ey describe. The affairs of a 
moment, the lesser rivalry had fallen into their true pro¬ 
portions. Guizot could write more coldly of his own 
failure because the republicans who had brought about the 
fall of the monarchy of July had themselves failed upon 
a more terrible scale. “ Aujourd’hui tous les partis, je 
.pourrais dire, tous les homines qui ont pris part a la revolu¬ 
tion cle fevrier, sont, comme moi, des vaincus." 3 Universal 
suffrage, which Guizot’s opponents had proclaimed to be 
the gage of freedom, had established the empire of a more 
charlatan Napoleon ; this empire had again brought 
order without liberty. 

It was in the nature of the man that his memoirs should 
be universal history rather than biography ; that he should 
ite almost without passion, and without personal refer¬ 
ee. He appears as a statesman acting upon certain 
principles, in certain circumstances. He discusses the 



1 WTROD 

X 

V/Uizot has left as a memor 
memoirs, 1 and another fiy 
The speeches were for the < 
has vanished into the dark 


1 Mcmoircs pev.r servir d Vhistoire dc mon temps. 8 vols. 1858-1861. 

Histoire Parlcmcntairc dc France. Comp' 'merit des Mcmoi cs. 5 vols. 
The Mimoires and the His: arc Parlcmcntairc (with iis long introductory 
essay : Trois generations; 178$; 1814; 1848) contain the substance of 
most of Guizot’s political pamphlets. Some of those pamphlets were 
republished by Guizot in 1869 under the title, Melanges holitiques ct 
his tongues. * 

* viii. 521. [The Menwiycs are cited in those notes simply by reference 
to the Volume and pages concerned.] 
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'is of peculiar interest. 1 H' 
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ut to death by the Jacobins 
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nind, long-lived and im- 
to a high sense of duty, 
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principles ; he 
acts. Other m> 
of general print 
cold magnificenc 
Guizot and the n. 
posterity have a is 
business of state, tin 
serve ; all else is his 
Yet the setting of 
father ; a protestant 
his time for a fine caree 
in i/94) when his elder s 
mother ; strong in body 
perious, tempered by misfc 
with a love of teaching, and 
curiosity of the eighteenth 

woman of character and gr — ---- - . 

years older than her husband, and to the last caring io 
him and understanding him to the fulfilment ofself-sacrmce. 
There is one reference, grave and noble, to the deep happi¬ 
ness of this first marriage. Years later, he speaks of the 
death of his eldest son. Beyond this there is almost nothing 
that is not political. More is said about the Holland House 
circle in London than about Guizot’s own friends in Pans. 
After 1840 he was in the habit of visiting Mme de Lies en 
—now a woman approaching sixty—-twice or three times a 
day. With her he discussed all the business of the chamber ; 
at her house he met the great European diplomatic families 
whose doors were in general closed to the bourgeois of July. 
Yet there is only one casual reference to her in the memoirs. 

, There i, a Rood account of Guizot’s lilt by his daughter Mme o 
Witt: M. Guild dans safamillc et avecsesamts. (4 th ^‘horn ^^ ttres j e 
Mme dr Witt also published a volume of Guizots U tters . Uttres cle 
Af ui-nt a sa famille et a ses amts. (Paris, loop] . 

* 2 Mile Pauline de Meulan. In March 1807 Guizot heard by chance 
tint Mile dc Meulan and her widowed sister (neither of whom h. 
he 1 - r seen) were in serious financial dilhculues He at once sem 
arti< les in Mile de Meulan’s name to various journals. See Gui .ot ,.ans 
sa fa mile, pp. 36 - 44 ; 

i iim |'i'S s t 8 iifcly .0 mention (for en.mple) ,1„. one ot the 
causes of the success of his dinners at the London embassy was Ins good 
fortune in inheriting Talleyrand s cook . 
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/veil of his historical and literary work Guizot speaks 
only in cO uexion with greater impersonal things. He 
never mentions that as a young man he (like Moltke) trans¬ 
lated Gibbon ; that he published translations of Shake¬ 
speare. 

His memoirs were to be a contribution to the history of 
his time. As such they are among those pieces of historical 
writing which will remain for the world. Guizot told the 
Austrian ambassador in Paris why he had chosen such a 
title. “ Thucydides and Machiavelli wrote and published 
contemporary history. Why should not I do the same ? ” 
ihc ambassador’s comment was “ Comme e’est Guizot.” 1 
In reviewing the first two volumes Renan said that the 
style of M. Guizot was le vrai style des grandcs affaires.” 2 
Whether it is in the summary of political events, or in the 
recording of a judgment, or the expression of hope or fore¬ 
boding, there is the same grand manner ; a certain Roman 
massiveness and antique order. Guizot shared with 
Metternich among contemporary statesmen a proud belief 
in the ultimate, the cosmic rightness of his first principles. 
Experience justified them : “ l experience, qui est le suffrage 
des siecles. 3 Metternich, the lesser character, had vanity 
as well as confidence. When Metternich gave as the ex¬ 
planation of the revolution of 1848 in Austria, “ e’est que 
j ui gouvernc 1 Europe quciquefois, l’Autriche jamais,” 
Guizot thought him conceited and superficial. When 
Metternich, half seriously, claimed that “ Perreur n’a 
jamais approche de mon esprit,” Guizot answered that he 
had himself been more fortunate in that he had more than 
once found out his mistakes. 

1 he answei was vide 01 the mark, for Guizot s greatest 
mistakes were those which he never found out. Nor 
was-he inclined to doubt his own rightness. In 1857 he 

1 Hiihncr, Nevf am de souvenirs d'un cmbas.sadcur, ii. 85. Guizot, in iiis 
letters, speaks of Cromwell and Washington as two men whom he had 
known (through writing about them) “comme si j’avais paj.se ma vie 
avec cux.” (L Hires de M. Guizot , p. 278.) 

* Rfwc des'deux ?nondes. July 1859. Sainte-Beuve has given an admir- 
ab.e description of Guizot’s style : “ Son style, aux beaux endroils, a des 
relic is de cuivre, ct comme d’acier, mais des reflets sou. un ciei gris, 
Jamae: au soleil.” (Causer ies dtt lundi } i. 3 :>.) 
r/.j Pari i. 221. 
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could read again “ avec une satisfaction presque sans 
melange 55 a book he had written in 1821. 1 

But the difference between the two men was that Guizot 
had made his most splendid claims in the face of a violent 
parliamentary opposition. It was after the wildest scene 
in the French chamber, after the most savage attacks and 
interruptions, and at the close of a speech which had lasted 
two hours, that he told his enemies : ££ et quant aux injures, 
aux calomnies, aux coleres exterieures, on peut les multi¬ 
plier, les entasser tant qu’on vaudra, on ne les elevera 
jamais au-dessus de mon dedain. 33 2 Thus might have 
spoken a great orator in Rome. Twenty years later Guizot 
found pleasure in the memory of this Tacitean ending. It 
is indeed worth the boredom of a thousand debates. But 
it was no final answer to those who had used his past history 
to disprove his present infallibility. Yet he was no less 
confident, only more charitable, when he began his account 
of the last few months of the July monarchy by the claim 
that he was still firmly attached to the beliefs which had 
then governed his conduct, £< mais peu surpris que les 
hommes d’un esprit eminent et d’un coeur honnete aient 
obei a des convictions differentes. 33 

This constancy of hope was in itself noble. Cynicism 
might have been pardoned to any Frenchman whose active 
life had been set under the empire, the restoration, and the 
monarchy of July, and who contemplated in his retirement 
the collapse of the second republic and the public life of 
the second empire. Yet Guizot was able to speak of the 
“ sot orgueil 33 of those who disbelieved in the rule of 
moral ideas. He was sure that these ideas were beginning 
to govern the intercourse of nations. 3 He could speak of 
the justice, the happiness, the security of his own time as 


1 Dcs may ms de Gomernement et d’Opposition duns Vital actuel de la France. 

2 JHist. Pari. , iv. 238 (and, as is often the case with Guizot’s quotations 
from his speeches, with slightly different wording in Memoires , viii. 71). 
This speech was made on January 26, 1844. It was not merely a sudden 
expression of anger. Fourteen years earlier Guizot had told the deputies 
that the rule ofiiberty meant “ liberty for the false as well as for the t rue,” 
and that “dans le regime 011 nous vivons ... les corps politiques, 
oomme les individus, ont besoin de sc munir dhme large provision de 
facility, et quelqucfois meme de dedain.” (Hist. Pad. , i. 167.) 

a u. 77. 
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beyond the dreams of earlier societies. 1 This progress was 
gradual, and was more apparent by comparison with the 
past than by observation of the present. There might 
seem to be no improvement in the political life or the inter¬ 
national relations of states. Guizot knew that reasons of 
morality and practical sense could do little enough towards 
keeping the passions of men within the limits of right. He 
knew (and pointed to the utopian socialists as an example) 
how easily men of high intelligence could be deluded by 
the slightest element of truth into accepting the most mon¬ 
strous errors. 2 But he could write in 1850, at the end of 
his active life, <£ la vie, selon moi, vaut bien ce qu’elle 
coute ” ; in all who thought otherwise there was either 
egoism or weakness. 3 

This clear-sighted serenity gave a completeness to Guizot's 
political career. Whatever the immediate results, he was 
working for a day which must come. There was no haste, 
no enclosure within the success or failure of a few years, no 
narrow personal ambition. “ Impatience irritates and 
displeases me. I have need to believe that I am doing 
what I wish to do ; I am willing to accept necessity in 
order to escape even the appearance of constraint. 5 ’ 4 
exaggeration meant falsehood ; impatience meant dis- 
order ; I hate vagueness of statement, and decisions taken 
m haste. On the other hand : “ I have a full confidence 
in facts, when they arc considered on a wide enough scale, 
and come up for judgment after passing the test of time ” 5 

Like Mettcrmch, Guizot had that sense of the future 
which is a sure sign of political greatness. “ T’ai horreur 
de Foubh, de ce qui passe vite : rien ne me plait tant 
que ce qui porte un air de durec et de longue memoire.” « 
For the future he wrote the history of his political life. 
“ Most men and most things are doomed to forgetfulness, 
however great a stir they may have made in their day.” 7 
He know that the history of the day before yesterday had 
Httle interest for those who had taken no part in it : he was 
content to wait for the turn of the wheel. “ Many years, 
perhaps even centuries, must pass before the history of a 



. 401. 


ii. 205-6. 
Hist. ParL , i. 182. 


3 Lettres , p. 304. 

* v - *34- 
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recent age again takes hold upon men’s thoughts and 
interests. It is with a view to this distant return that the 
actors and spectators of the immediate past can and should 


speak of their own time.” 1 

For external display Guizot cared as much and as little 
as most men of his power and ability. When in 1846 the 
queen of Spain and Louis Philippe offered him dukedoms 
he wrote to the French ambassador at Madrid : I am 

neither a Puritan nor a democrat. I have no contempt 
for titles, or indeed for any of the external signs of greatness. 
No contempt for them, yet no desire for them. If we had 
a house of hereditary peers, if I could leave my titles and 
my honours to support my descendants in their mediocrity 
of talent or of fortune, then perhaps I might act differently. 

(It is amusing to compare Guizot s pride in his name with 
Mme de Lieven’s remark : “ Me voyez-vous annoncec 

Madame Guizot ...!”) . 

This cool and far-sighted balance of.forces is again 
characteristic of the man. He can admit that personal 
motives may have weighed too strongly in his attack on 
Mole in 1839. “ Even for the most honourable of men, 

the life of politics is no affair of saintliness, there are 
certain necessities, certain dark passages, which a man is 
bound to accept because they arc bound to a fleet him. . . . 
No one, if he is an honest critic of his own political life, can 
be sure that his actions, at one crisis or another, have been 
entirely free from self-tenderness. A mail who cannot 


bear lightly the weight of these imperfections proper to a 
political career would be wiser to keep within the sphere oi 
private life and abstract speculation.” 3 

Yet this proud man expected more from himselt than 
from others. Anv one who hoped to play an enduring and 
creative part in the political life of his country must be 
resigned to the destined imperfection of men and things. 
The good hours of men are so short. “ Le cceur humam 
cst naturellement g^nereux et sympathiquo. C est dona- 
mage que ses beaux elans soient si courts.” 4 In one 

1 viii. 516. * viii. 78. 3 iv. 287. 

4 vii. in. Cf. iv. 297 : “ Le: hommes sont gouvernes par leurs prejug< > 
ry leur > instincts bcaucoup plus que par leurs intentions reel es c 


reflechics.” 
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few references (curiously few for an historian) to 
French statesmen of an age earlier than the eighteenth 
century Guizot remembered the disgust of Michel de 
PHopital at the conditions of his political life. “Pourtant 
il est rests dans la melee : il a persiste dans la lutte, a son 
grand honneur comme au grand profit de son pays.” 1 
Michel de FHopital had placed his name among the greatest 
in French history, and established in France the bases of 
religious liberty and civil order. Public life was a severe 
and persistent struggle in which a man risked his fame and 
self-respect and fortune ; victory was always contested ; 
success, even the greatest and most obvious success, brought 
no lightening of the burden. Every day the labour and the 
battle must be begun again as though nothing had yet been 
accomplished. 2 “ Dieu n 5 a pas voulu faire aux mcilleurs 
serviteurs des princes et dcs peuples un sort plus facile ni 
plus doux.” c Guizot always assumed success, nor was he 
vindictive after failure. “ I brought to my public life a 
temper which was always optimistic, ready and even 
obstinate in my hope of success.” 1 Fie preferred to point 
out the good side of his political opponents. Even of 
Palmerston he records in his memoirs : “Jc fais grand 
cas de son esprit. J’ai confiance dans sa parole, sa maniere 
de trailer, quoiqu’un peu etroite et taquine, me convient : 
elic est nettc, prompte, ferme and this in spite of 
Palmerston's love of argument, and of enclosing himself 
within his own scheme of thought and working out the 
consequences to the end. 5 




1 viii. 26. 2 vii. 350. 3 viiL 26 

* vi. 7. In his study of Washington Guizot speaks of “ cette csperance 
plcine d'inquietude et do travail, la seule que permette *ux ^sprits 
elevts Fimperfection si prolonde des affaires humaines, mais qui suftit a 
soutenir leur courage.” (Elude historique s:;r Washington, liii.) 

5 vi. 131. This judgment on Palmerston was passed in 1841. after 
the diplomatic isolation of France over the eastern question. In another 
passage of his Mernoirss , Guizot wrote that Palmerston had no hatred of 
France and bore no ill-will to French interests. He was English, and 
worked for the advantage of England. Fits own reputation and the 
political good name of his country suffered from the *' egoisme patrio- 
tique ’ which took too little account of the moral aspect of international 
politics. Moreover, Palmerston concentrated too much upon the ques- 
tion ol the moment. He did not possess that largeness of imagination 
vvnic.i could gi\e to particular interests their place and importance in 
t.ie general scheme of national policy, (iv. 90-1.) 
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GUIZOT AND THE MONARCHY OF THE 
RESTORATION (1814-1830) 

Guizot came to Paris in 1805 as an austere protestant 
determined to keep himself free from the contagion of the 
times. 1 His education had been in Geneva, where, accord¬ 
ing to the best principles of Rousseau, he had been taught 
a carpenter’s trade, as well as the elements of literature. 
In Paris various chances—his mother’s friends, his own 
knowledge of German—brought him within the small 
circle of society which still cultivated the liberal philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, and refused to recognise the 
empire. The influence of Royer-Collard, 2 with his scornful 
rejection of this easy and self-confident philosophy, soon 
neutralised for Guizot the superficial brilliance of the 
salons. Mme Guizot had wished her son to be a barrister ; 
Guizot himself hoped to make his name by writing. He 
soon became less hostile to the administrative side of the 
Napoleonic empire, and was even ready to join the civil 
service, though he would have nothing to do with the 
political side of the government. He was not given the 
post for which he applied, but was offered in 1812 the chair 
of modern history at the Sorbonne. He had made a certain 
reputation for himself by his writing ; yet it is a sign of the 

1 There is an excellent account of Guizot’s political and literary 
career between 1814 and 1830 in C. Pouthas, Guizot pendant la Restau- 
ration : preparation de I’homme d'etat (iltip-1830). (Paris, 19230 

- Guizot outgrew the influence of Royer-Collard. .Their friendship 
had begun to grow cold even before tiie revolution of July. “ II me 
re,,aide,” said Royer-Collard, “ comma une piece dans son jeu d’et hecs ; 
e’est ce que je ne veux pas souflrir.” Barante attributed this “ superi¬ 
ority ” of Guizot to his belief in the greatness of his future ; “ cette con¬ 
viction changeait son ton et scs manures.” (Barante, Souvenirs, ii. 375.) 
Al ter Royer-Collard’s death Guizot wrote of him : “ II m’a ouvert dcs 
perspectives et appris des verity que sans lui je n’aurais peut-fitre jamais 
connues.” ( Guizot dam sa/amille, p. 49.) 
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rudimentary state of historical teaching in France that a 
chair of such importance should have been given to a 
young man of little technical equipment. Guizot refused 
to make the usual complimentary reference to the emperor 
in his inaugural lecture ; Royer-Collard had also refused, 
and regarded the refusal as an act of independence, not a 
gesture of revolt. 1 

It is significant that, nearly fifty years later, Guizot 
passed one of his most splendid judgments upon Napoleon. 

“ It was after I had actually taken part in the government 
of men that I learned to be just towards the Emperor 
Napoleon.” 2 To Guizot Napoleon was always the man 
of genius who had put an end to the anarchy in which 
France had been left by the revolution. “ Napoleon re¬ 
constituted in France an order of society. ... He recalled, 
and set in the highest place, those elements which deserved 
such precedence. His own life was not very moral ; yet 
he cared for men who were honourable, and whose lives 
were regular and of good repute. He was not made for 
the subtler things of life ; lie could be careless and over¬ 
familiar, or sudden and brutal ; but he liked elegance of 
conduct, nobility of manners, and refinement of form. 
He thought—and he was right in thinking—that a certain 
external display, a certain elevation of custom and taste 
are natural to an old civilisation, and one of the elements 
of its greatness. This self-ma'de man had a personality 
lofty, free, and unprejudiced enough to set store by things 
winch had a long life behind them. . . . Napoleon accom¬ 
plished an even greater work ; this work, upon which all 
else depended, was his own peculiar and personal achieve- 
■ ment. He restored authority in France when authority 
was misunderstood, trodden to the ground, insulted, de¬ 
graded ; when authority had been made either hateful or 
ridiculous—sometimes both hateful and ridiculous—by 
the revolution. In the small group of men of his order 
throughout history none like Napoleon possessed as of 


1 Fontanis, the Grand Master of the University, did not take the 
refusal very seriously : “ Que les prates - >nts sont entetes. je m’en 
tircrai comme je pourrai.” {Guizot dans sa famille, p. 48.) 
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'ight and exercised with such boldness the instinct and 
the gift of authority.” 1 

During the Hundred Days Napoleon was as great in 
power and intellect as ever he had been ; but his cause was 
no longer the cause of honest Frenchmen. The Hundred 
Days were indeed a great evil; “ they rekindled that old 
quarrel which the empire had smothered and the charter 
was designed to extinguish, the quarrel of the old and the 
new France, of the ‘emigration’ and the ‘revolution.’ ” 2 

With or without this interlude, this act of an immense 
egoism, planned and carried out upon an heroic scale, 3 the 
task of the Bourbons was terribly difficult. Before the first 
abdication of Napoleon the people of France had seemed to 
GuizGt “ a nation of perplexed spectators, who had entirely 
lost the habit of interfering in their own destiny.” 4 

In a journey from Paris to Nimes in March 18m. Guizot 
noticed the agitation and the inaction, the poverty of town 
and country, the troubled contradiction of opinion : on 
the one hand, a longing for peace ; on the other hand, a 
hatred of the invader. Napoleon himself seemed the cause 
of so much suffering, and yet the only defender of France. 
The rich and poor were divided. The comfortable and 
educated classes foresaw the fall of Napoleon and looked for 
a more quiet rule. The common people only left their 
apathy for bursts of revolutionary excitement; “ le regime 
imperiale l’avait discipline sans le reformer.” 5 

Here was an omen for the future government. For the 
people were now the political masters of France. Through¬ 
out the changes of twenty-five years the idea of national 
sovereignty had remained firm. Even Napoleon had held 
plebiscites in 1800, in 1802, in 1804. In his first pamphlet of 
opposition to the government of Richelieu Guizot described 
the political situation in terms which forty years later still 
expressed his views : 6 “ French history has been for thirteen 


1 Hist. Pari. , i., Introd., pp. xxxvi-xxxviii. 

'• 109-10. 3 Hist. Pari., Introd., p. Lx. 

4 >• 24-5- s i. 26. 

■ “ Du Gouvemment dr la France depuis la Restauration ei da MinisUre actuel 
rhe summary in the Ahhnoires differs slightly from the original text of 
the pamphlet. 
a £ tempting any 


m uu a lemon es cutler* lightly from the original text of 
Although Guizot took care to explain that lie was not 
filiation histonque,” his use of the terms “ Francs et 
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dred years a struggle between two peoples, conque: 

^id conquered.” The decisive battle in this struggle was 
the revolution. Its result was beyond doubt. The once 
conquered majority were now the conquerors. They held 
France in their possession. Their victory was recognised 
by the charter, and proclaimed as of right. “ By this single 
actthe king made himself the leader of the new conquerors.” 1 
What kings were, they who had to rule a new France ? 
Even before the first restoration Alexander of Russia had 
written of the Bourbons : “If you knew them, you would 
be convinced that the burden of such a crown is not for men 
such as they are.” After the Hundred Days both Alexander 
and Talleyrand would have preferred the duke of Orleans. 
Louis xviii. and his brother seemed too old to learn ; their 
past was against them ; they had lived too long in exile. 
Guizot called Louis xviii. “ a moderate of the old regime, 
and a free thinker of the eighteenth century. The intelli¬ 
gence of Louis xviii. was full of egoism and scepticism, but 
serious and genuine.” 2 ... He had indeed given up the 
extreme views of his first days as an emigre, but he was 
lazy, ungenerous, 3 too careful of etiquette, 4 unlikely to 
inspire affection. During the first restoration he had re- 


Gaulois, seigneurs et paysans, nobles et roturiers ” laid him open to 
attack. In any case the theory of the two races was not new. It is 
found in Boulainvilliers, £lat de fa France (1727) and Essai sur la noblesse 
de France (1732), and in SieytV pamphlet on the Tiers £tat (re-edited 
in 1820). Thierry and Mignet accepted the theory. See Pouthas; op. 
cit. 3 p. 273, and Halphen, Id His loir e en France depuis cent ans. A novel 
development of the same theory appears in O. Seeck, Geschichte des Untei - 
gangs der anti ken Welt (vol. i. bk. 2), where Seeck tries to show that 
Semitic and Levantine migration had profoundly affected the character 
of the population of Gaul before the barbarian invasions. 

1 i. 256-300. 2 i. 276. 

3 Mole and his colleagues remarked upon the king’s callousness at 
the court-martial of a colonel who had allowed a soldier of the guard 
to be beaten to death by his comrades for shouting “ Vive Pempereur ” 
when lie was drunk. (Mole, Memoires , iii. 288.) 

4 There is a well-known story that when Louis xviii. fell down in 
front of the palace guard-house he would not allow himself to be put 
on his feet again until the captain of the guard had appeared to perform 
the act of picking him up. When his favourite minister Decades asked 
to be made a gentleman of the chamber, the king answered : “ The 
cookery books tell you that to make jugged hare you must first take a 
hare. To make a gentleman of the chamber you must iirst take a 
gentleman.” 
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itts'ld to pay Napoleon’s pension; after 1815 he allowe 
Napoleon’s son to be kept as a Habsburg prince in Vienna. 
Charles x., who succeeded his brother in 1824, was a better 
man, but without any sense of political realities. Pozzo di 
Borgo spoke of his “ imperturbable incorrigibility.” Guizot 
thought that he was wise, when he was wise, only by 
accident. Occasionally indeed Charles x. understood the 
danger of his position : “ II n’y a que M. de la Fayette et 
inoi qui n’ayons pas change depuis 1789 ; 1 but these 

flashes of insight never came when they were most needea. 

The men to whom these kings entrusted their govern¬ 
ment were unfitted for the work of reconciling the old with 
the new France. Talleyrand was the ablest diplomat m 
Europe. To the end of his life, when he read to an astonished 
Institute a lecture upon the value of theological studies in 
the formation of remarkable men, 2 Talleyrand showed lus 
perfect knowledge of the art of living. But he was a man 
of drawing-rooms and of quick intrigue, no leader ot men, 
and without moral authority. 3 Chateaubriand was under¬ 
valued by the royalists as a friend and as an enemy, partly 
because his estimate of himself was ludicrously high. “ He 
could march with the rarest minds and the most splendid 
talents, but he had deluded himself into thinking that he 
was also the equal of the greatest masters in the art of 


government, and was struck at the heart when he was not 
taken for the rival of Napoleon as well as of Milton.” 1 

1 i. 372. 2 iv. 255. 

3 i- 37 - Two judgments upon Talleyrand sum up his character and 
the limits of his political talents. His character : “ Tenez, Monsieur, 
vous n’etes que de la m . . . dans un bas dc soie.” (Attributed to 
Napoleon. See Sainte-Beuve, Ncuveaux lundis, xii. 30.) The sphere ol 
his abilities : “ Un coartisan consomme . . . propre aux grandes aiiaires 
du gouvernement absolu, mais a qui le grand air et le grand join de la 
lib ate ne convenaient point; il s’y sentait depayse et n y savnit pas 
agir.” (Guizot, i. 38.) One sentence has described for ever Talleyrand 
and Fouche passing through an ante-room on their way to make their 
peace with Louis xvm. : “ . . . entre silcncieusement le vice appuye 
sur lc bras de crime, M. de Talleyrand march.! nt soutenu par M. 
Fouche : l’infernale vision passe lentement devant moi.. ..” (Chateau¬ 
briand, Mhmires d’outre-tombe, iv. 25.) Mole has given an equally 
devastating account of a morning levee at the house of Talleyrand. 

(Mole, Memoires, i. 287-9.) , . .... 

4 i. 88 . Chateaubriand carried his romanticism literally to the grave. 
He chose for himself a tomb on a rocky island off St. Maio. The tomb 


is now within full view of three watering-places. 
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his temperamental poseur might restore a sentimental 
religion ; but he could bring little wisdom to the working 
of a newly devised constitution. 

The due de Richelieu was a man of a different stamp. 
Without charlatanism of mind, with none of the prejudices 
and exaggerations of an emigre, he had learned how to 
govern men ; but he had learned government in Russia, 
as the agent and the personal friend of an absolute monarch. 

He had no prejudice against free institutions, nor had he 
any understanding of them ; in the last analysis, he was 
not anxious to hold political power. 1 Within a few years 
Richelieu had modified the terms of the treaty of Paris, 
removed the foreign armies from France, lessened the war 
indemnity. His royalism was beyond question ; but the 
royalists twice caused his fall. If Richelieu, with his great 
name, great authority, and great services to i ranee, and 
with the support of a king who prided himself on being the 
most enlightened member of his family, could not stand 
against the narrow fanaticism and silly nervousness of the 
extreme right, lesser men like Decazes and Yillele could not 
hope to be more successful with Louis xvm. or his brother. 

Decazes was a royal favourite who was not above opening 
letters in the post to amuse the king with scandal about 
his ministers. 2 Villele, in power from 1821 to 1828, might 
say that he was born for t he end of a revolution ; but as 
Guizot wrote, he was not at the end of a revolution. 3 He 
was clever, moderate, adroit in disciplining a party, yet 
not strong enough in imagination or in character to meet 
a great crisis. His absence from France during the titanic 
years of the revolution had saved his life, but had not fitted 
him for the government of the French people. 4 Guizot . 


X • * X 9 

2 Guizot saw the folly of Decazes’ attempt to reconcile by little con¬ 
cessions men who were divided upon questions of principle : 14 le tort 
de M. Decazes, e’est de vouloir toujours dc petits remfcdes aux grands 
maux: il croit que tout peut se gu£rir avec de la tisane.” (Broglie, 
Souvenirs, ii. 99.) 

3 i. 281. 

* Villele was a junior officer in the navy at the outbreak of the 
revolution. Hi ~ ship was ordered to the French colonies in the Indian 
Ocean in 1791 ; Viil&le only came back to France (with a wife and a 
fortune won in the colonies) in 1807. 
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has described Villele’s successor, Martignac, as a man of 
charm who would have made a good minister under an 
established constitutional monarchy, but no man for a 
storm. He was more epicurean than ambitious- and did 
not care enough about success to have much chance of 
achieving it. 1 Polignac, under whose ministry came the 
catastrophe, was an amiable fool, who thought he had 
received a special revelation from the Blessed Virgin. 

These were the men who in their turn had to work a 
system new to themselves and new to the French people. 
Their own supporters did not believe in constitutional 
government. The one great institution on their side, the 
Catholic Church, could hardly accept the principle of 
popular sovereignty. Little confidence was inspired by 
churchmen when an archbishop of Paris could speak of 
Jesus Christ as “l’h&itier legitime du trone de Judee,” nor 
could the church recover lor a generation from the breaking 
of her order and the destruction of her seminaries during the 
years of revolution. In any case, the support of the church 
was of little use against those who disbelieved in any sort 
of revealed religion. The bourgeoisie had not yet learned 
to follow the noblesse in a religious conservatism based upon 
political expediency. 

The men who came to the chamber were without ex¬ 
perience of free parliamentary life ; in Guizot’s words, 
they lacked the “ spirit of government.” 2 Long-established 
traditions ol centralisation imposed upon successive ministers 
a burden of administrative detail at a time when they 
needed leisure to concert a policy and educate a party. 
Moderate men all over France supported the moderate 
royalists. Yet a centre party was little positive help to 
a government struggling with two extremes ; it was too 
ready to acquiesce now with the left, now with the right, 
without making an effort to develop ideas of Its own. The 
wildness of an irresponsible press and the excesses of the 
revolutionary party outside the chamber did not favour 
the chances of conciliation. The assassination of the due 
de Berri wrecked the ministry of Decazes at a moment 
when a more liberal policy might have been possible. 

' *l.i 14. 
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f'he fall of the monarchy was a thing foredoomed unless 
a new king should appear with sympathy for the achieve¬ 
ments of the revolution ; unless a minister should combine 
a love of order with a love of liberty, a power of leader¬ 
ship with a care for new ideas ; unless a party should grow 
up in France to support a wise king and a government 
directed towards something more than the satisfaction of 
a class. No such king, no such ministers, no such party 
dominated the state. Therefore in 1830, on a trivial 
occasion, and without real resistance, the Bourbons were 
overthrown, and the security of the social order was 
threatened. 

What was Guizot’s attitude towards this procession of 
ministers ill-fitted for their task ? Under the first restora¬ 
tion he held the post of secretaire general de l’interieur. 
In this minor office he set himself at once to undertake a 
work of the highest importance ; the composition of a 
general report on the condition of France. The Hundred 
Days began before he was master even of the routine of his 
department. Guizot was sent back to the university. He 
took the formal oath of submission to the government of 
Napoleon, but refused the special oath laid upon those who 
had served the government of Louis xviii. He can scarcely 
be said to have kept the letter of the general oath when he 
accepted the mission of representing the moderate royalists 
at the court of the king in exile. After the excesses of the 
ultra-royalists in 1814, the choice of a protestant of Nimes 
was in itself the declaration of a programme. In fact, 
Guizot was sent by the moderate party to warn the king 
against the mistake of putting himself in the hands of the 
emigres. The chances of a Napoleonic victory seemed 
small enough when Guizot set out for Ghent ; yet there 
was some risk in a mission which might have meant exile 
from France and financial ruin. Guizot was not too well 
received at Ghent. He felt a certain nervousness ; in his 
few months of public life he had held no conversation with 
Louis xviii. He wrote to his wife : “ Qu’on est sot la 
premiere fois qu’on se trouve cn tctc a tote avec un roi.” 
The interview was over before he had recovered his self- 
possession. Years after, when he was writing his memoirs, 
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Guizot, now familiar with the conversation of princes, had 
forgotten this nervousness. He called to mind a long 
discussion, and imagined that he had suggested the removal 
of Blacas, who enjoyed the king’s full confidence ! 1 

After the second restoration Guizot was made secretary- 
general to Pasquier, the minister of justice. Pasquier held 
two ministries, and left Guizot with more work and greater 
responsibility than would normally have fatllen to a secre¬ 
tary. Guizot held minor posts until 1820, 2 always hoping 
that the king would break with the extreme royalists, always 
supporting a moderate policy, and moving slowly towards 
the opposition. He cleared his own mind, and developed his 
own views, by writing pamphlets and articles. He tried to 
think out a sure basis for political society ; his tempera¬ 
ment found this basis in the idea of duty rather than in the 
idea of right. “ Que la soci^te repose sur l’idee de devoir 
et tend meme constamment a ne reposer que sur cettc 
idee.” 3 He began to understand that the rivalry of the 
higher classes in French society was ruining the attempt to 
establish a free government. Neither the nobility, who 
could not forget what they had lost, nor the bourgeoisie, who 
could not forget what they had won, would remember that 
in any great and lasting society there must be at once “ an 
upward movement and a breaking down of barriers, and 
a certain hierarchy of conditions and ranks.” 4 These two 
natural facts of the social order demanded neither an “ im¬ 
pertinent” nobility nor a jealous bourgeoisie, but the united 
action of the two. The immediate threat to the liberties of 
Frenchmen came from the nobility. For three centuries 
the nobility of birth had been cut off from a sense of 
political reality because it had ceased to direct the country. 
Its members were now trying to rule the king and the 
French nation. 6 


1 k 83-9. 

2 He resigned the secretariat within a few months, on the retirement 
of Pasquier, but remained a maitre des requites au conseil d’etat. In 
1819 he was given by Decazcs the direction of commercial and depart¬ 
mental affairs under the ministry of the interior. 

3 Notes for a pamphlet, Du gouvernement reprisentatif et de Fetal actv.el de 
la France (1816). See Pouthas, op. cit. 9 pp. 141-2. 

4 i. 295. 8 i. 114. 
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- Guizot is most interesting when he is trying to interpret 
the revolution. He saw that his countrymen were at a 
difficult stage in their history, and that they could hardly 
comprehend a series of events which were out of range of 
the present, and yet did not belong entirely to thg past. 
He was quick to understand that Mme de Stael’s Con¬ 
siderations sur les principaux evenements was the start¬ 
ing point for a new criticism and a new interpretation of 
the revolution. Guizot refused to see the revolution en 
bloc-, he distinguished between the philosophical ideas 
behind the events and the Jacobinism which was only a 
resurrection of the practice of raison d'etat. The revolution 
as such was finished, and belonged to the past. The restora¬ 
tion of the monarchy was not merely a bargain and a com¬ 
promise i it was a new phase in the history of France. Yet 
if the revolution had completed its destructive work “ en 
tant que fondatrice elle commence.” 1 Nor indeed had 
the effects of revolutionary disturbance passed out of sight. 

Revolutions take almost as many years to reach their 
term as they take in their preparation.” Libertv is con¬ 
quered before it is enjoyed. 2 

To this view of the revolution Guizot remained firm 
throughout his life. In the remarkable summary of French 
Wv winch, under the title “ Trois generations,” is the 
men of *7? Volumes of speeches, he wrote that the 

me t n Tr C 7 P rofound Stakes of moral judg- 
77 ; behe ; cd that ma » was naturally good, and 

' 1 , . had 7 s ° n S ln not in human nature but in bad 
social and political organisation. They believed in man’s 
omnipotence. Ihese errors of moral judgment led them 
into political mistakes ; mistakes which Guizot formulated 
in the words : “ no one is bound to obey laws to which he 
has not given his consent; all legitimate authority resides 
in the principle ol numerical decision ; all men are equal.” 3 
His final judgment was that revolutions were always “ pro¬ 
foundly imperfect and impure,” because they shared in the 
“ inipurete naturelle ” of all great historical events. This 


1 Quoted (from a review of Guizot’s in the A)chives Philosophies . iii 
No i2) m Poulhas, op. cit., p. 182. 

Hut. Pari., i. 7-8. 3 Ibid., i., Introd., pp. xviii-xxiii. 
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iimare of good and evil, wisdom and folly, nobility and 
shame, was "common to all the works and actions of men. 

At the last Guizot would apply to revolution Pascal’s 
judgment upon mankind : “ s’il se vante, je l abaisse . s il 
s’abaisse, je le vante.” 1 

It was to be expected that, with these views, Guizot would 
be repelled by the narrow views of the royalist govern¬ 
ment, and would join the constitutional Opposition. 1 he 
opposition took form almost of itself. “ They came together 
as the inhabitants of the same quarter might congregate 
from every side and, without knowing one another, might 
combine to put out a great fire.” 2 From among the moder¬ 
ate royalists there emerged in the summer of 1817 the 
so-called “doctrinaires.” The name first appeared in a 
newspaper of April 1816. 3 The leaders of the group were 
Royer-Collard , 4 Broglie, and Guizot. They announced 
then' support of the Bourbons and the charter. Pheii im¬ 
portance w r as that they stood midway between those who 
attacked the facts of the revolution and those who defended 
the philosophical principles upon which it was based. 
They accepted the new France. Guizot said of himself : 
<c jc suis de ccux que Pelan de 1789 & eleves ct qui nc con- 
sentiront point a descendre.” 5 But the achievements of 
the revolution were as right and lasting as the revolutionary 
principles were false and transitory. “ The c doctrinaires 5 
had at heart both the intellectual good name and the good 
order of society ; the ideas which they brought forward 
were intended to regenerate as well as to close the revolu¬ 
tion.” 6 They defended the monarchy ; they did not 
defend divine right ; they did not defend absolutism. 

Forty years later Guizot still maintained that the ''doc¬ 
trinaires ” were right in their ideas, though he was able to 
see their faults as a party, or rather as a group. J hey were 
too much of a coterie, too heedless of outside opinion ; too 

1 Hist. Pari, Introd., pp. xxiii and xxxi. 2 i* 

3 See Duvergier de Hauranne, Histoirc du gouvernment parlementaire cn 
France , iii. 534. A good account of the development of the views of the 
“ doctrinaires ” is given in Pouthas, op. city chap. vi. See also Michel, 
L'ldte dc Vttaly Bk. 3, chap. 2. t r*■ ,• 

< For the political career of Royer-Collard see Barante, La Vie poli¬ 
tique de Roy er -Collard, 2 vols. 

5 ^ 27/ 6 i. 156-9 and 199-201. 
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gnacious, more ready to criticise others than to win 
supporters. They had not sufficient feeling for the diffi¬ 
culties of the art of government, for the importance of 
leadership. They underrated the work of reconciling 
general ideas with conflicting interests and particular 
situations. Among the “doctrinaires ” Guizot was least open 
to the charge of neglecting the work of propaganda. His 
method of approach to contemporary political questions 
can be seen in his speech in favour of a censorship of news¬ 
papers. 1 He argued that the French people were highly 
sensitive to the influence of the press for three reasons : the 
e ycnts of the immediate past; the peculiar circumstances 
oi french society ; the nature of French institutions. Under 
the first heading Guizot meant to include the reverbera¬ 
tions of the revolutionary age. “ It is a work a thousand 
tunes shorter and easier to restore the cities of a country 
devastated by a tremendous earthquake than to re-establish 
a society the moral foundations of which have been shaken.” 
One of the results of the revolution had been to give to 
lance not only a new government but an entirely new 
society, a society which seemed to have no parallel in 
istory. Tins change was caused by the application of 
the principle of equality ; its effect was to leave in France 
nothing but the government on the one hand, and on the 
other a mass of individuals. Hence, with the disappear- 

there°wafde 1 ! t eT me ? ate and a11 lesser ^giances, 

there was developed a greater “ susceptibilite sociale ” • s 

^ aff T ed b> ' a kind of “ moral dispersion!” 

ion of vr’ re Y, olutl ° n ha d changed the social posi- 
1 ° f . very man y Frenchmen. But the intellectual and 
moial improvement oi men does not keep pace with im¬ 
provements in their material conditions ; “ l a Revolution 
n a pas reparti les lumieres avee autant de rapidite et 
cl egahte que les fortunes.” These new men might well 
be good judges of their particular interests, but they 
Jacked the broadness of view, the independence and calm- 

Parl :> >• 1 - Guizot made this speech in i8iq. As he was 

under forty, he could not be a member of the chamber,' but appeared 

i&i&rsr* in ****- *««-»«jns 

3 this tvas also the view of Tocqueville. See below, p. 205. 
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ness of mind which would preserve them from undue 
responsiveness to the suggestions of others. 

Finally there was the peculiar character of the French 
government. The administration in France was more 
closely connected with the government than could be the 
case in a country differently constituted. Elsewhere (for 
example, in England) the administration was controlled 
locally by authorities who were almost independent. Attacks 
upon the government would therefore be directed against 
the centre of authority—“ aux actes generaux des pouvoirs 
superieurs.” But in France the government was vulner¬ 
able at every point in the administration ; there was an 
incessant local war against the minor agents of the execu¬ 
tive, a war which touched the whole of legally ordained 
authority. Hence the need to protect the government 
against this continual confusion of local abuses with general 
principles ; a need which was all the greater because the 
ordinary man took more notice of local abuses than of the 
general principles of policy. 

This very speech, for all its cleverness and subtlety, was 
more dogmatic than convincing. Guizot was disliked for 
his tone of intellectual superiority, and the harshness of his 
manner towards the subordinate officials of his department. 
Therefore it was with a certain relief that the government 
removed him and his friends from the conseil d’etat after 
the assassination of the due de Berri had ruined the chances 
of a policy of well-poised intellectual conciliation. 

Guizot was now 7 free to devote himself to the duties of his 
professorship, which had sat lightly on him for a good many 
years. As lie was neither a rich man nor content to live 
merely on the scale which a professorial salary allowed, he 
had also to earn money by journalism. He was lent a 
house at Meulan by Mme Condorcet. Here he settled 
for the summer of 1820 to write pamphlets, and — occa¬ 
sionally—to shoot sparrows. (“J’ai trouve un fusil avec 
lequel je fair, quelque degat parmi eux.”) The first pamphlet 
appeared in October 1820. 1 It was a savage attack upon 
the government of Richelieu and the ultra-royalists. Mole 
thought that Guizot showed a lack of moderation which 

1 Du Gouvernement de la France depuis la RcAauration et du Minis Ure aciuel. 
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went beyond the bounds of good taste and even of grati¬ 
tude to Richelieu under whom he had served. Naturally 
the party of the extreme right were angry. Bonald 1 com¬ 
pared the arguments of Guizot with the answers made by 
he assassin of the due de Berri at his trial. When other 
pamphlets followed, 2 the critics began to ask what kind of 
history this professor was teaching his pupils. 

Guizot thought that his position as a professor of history 
gave him the chance of enlightening his countrymen upon 
their political situation. By explaining the historical back¬ 
ground he would suggest to his audience the premises 
necessary for drawing certain conclusions about the present. 
He aimed, not at erudition, but at the creation of a public 
opinion which should be based upon a knowledge of the 
great lines of French history. This view of the duties of a 
state professor had its dangers. Guizot had refused to allow 
to Napoleon the right which he now claimed for himself. 

- a government had no right to interfere with academic 
iberty within the field of academic studies, a professor of 
-ory had no rj § ht t0 extend his historical studies to criti¬ 
cism of the government. It was scarcely logical of Guizot 
to permit criticism of authority without also tollrating 
support of authority. Moreover, if a government could 
find support m the lecture-rooms of a state univS there 

hi “ k 

scientific history ; nor would it be fair to judge Guizot’s 
°wn lectures by the lengths to which propaganda was 
carried by Michelet 3 under the government of Julv or by 

S& KSajSS 4 ° ,Te "* d iod: SSSXteS 
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Gui . z . ot P as f. ed “vere judgments upon Michelet’s historical 
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the liberal historian Mably, who saw in Charlemagne a 
“ friend of the people/ 5 and the foundation of representa¬ 
tive government in the May assemblies of the Franks. 1 The 
writing of history is of its nature something more than the 
collection of historical material. It is idle to pretend that 
the foreground of the present can be forgotten. The great 
historians have had a sense of the value of civil society 
which has impelled them to pass judgments as well as to 
narrate what has happened ; the very selection of their 
material from the mass of data implies these judgments. 
Nor should an historian forget that history is written in 
order that it may be read. 2 The reader will make his own 
judgment, and draw inferences which do not apply only 
to past times. The tradition set by the masters of history, 
Thucydides and Tacitus, has dominated the minds of all 
those historians who have looked deeply into the springs 
of human action ; this tradition must continue to affect 
all to whom the long memory of times past is more than an 
empty catalogue of fact. 

Guizot himself understood the danger of degrading 
academic privilege into an instrument of political opposi¬ 
tion. For this reason he distinguished between the two 
means of influence at his disposal : his public lectures 
and the press. 3 He would not bring into his lectures any 
reference to the actual circumstances and the political con¬ 
troversies of the moment; he would keep within the sphere 
of general ideas and the facts of history. He took for his 
subject in 1820-1821: “ L’histoire des ancienncs institutions 
politiques de l’Europe chretienne, et las origines du gouverne- 
ment representatif dans les divers etats oil il a etc tente 55 ; 
a wide enough field for a professor who had given very 


ne convient k des enfant m£me tr£s avances ; et pas plus comme 
instruction que commc impression morale. Ce sont des livres d’une 
science douteuse etd’un jugement mal regie, quoiqu’ honn£te.” (Guizot 
dans safamille , p. 207.) 

1 To their credit it must be remembered that a better historical 
standard had already been set by the Benedictine order, and by the 
Academy of Inscriptions. 

2 When Thierry, converted by reading the chronicles, turned from 
propaganda to history, he ceased to interest his readers, and the journal 
ior which he wrote soon ceased to take his articles ! 

a i. 312-13. 
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ttle time to his duties ! Within the limits of this subject, 
and using only the arm of knowledge, he would pursue a 
twofold aim. “ I wanted to attack the theories of the 
i evolutionary party, and to restore an interest and a respect 
for the past history of France”: 1 “L’histoire, c’est la 
nation.” 2 French society had just come through a violent 
struggle with the old regime, “ notre berceau seculaire.” 
It was necessary to explain to a younger generation the true 
meaning of this struggle, and the folly of denying altogether 
the present value of the past. 

Guizot’s method was to make pointed allusions, or to 
intercalate general discussions in his historical narrative. 
Thus the study of pre-conquest institutions in England was 
followed by three lectures on the principles, the forms, and 
the guarantees of representative government! There are 
passages in the lectures where Guizot has allowed his judg¬ 
ment to be distorted by a care not to give his political 
opponents useful illustrations from history. In his second 
course on French history he tried to show that feudal society 
was wholly oppressive, and had left behind it a memory of 
hatred and terror. Had he found any good thing in 
feudalism he might have been giving support to the thesis 
of Montlosier that the nobles were the French nation ! 
Guizot’s attempt to prove the inevitableness of historical 
development, and to demonstrate that representative 
government must result from the recognition of social 
equality, brought him very near to a defence of historical 
materialism. 3 He formulated the view that legislation can 
only register ” the social conditions of the time. His 
purpose was to make clear the foolishness of the ultra-royalists 
m attempting to bring back the old regime by legislation ; 
but the theory was to lead further than Guizot contemplated! 

In the choice and treatment of his subject-matter Guizot 
was scarcely faithful to his belief that historical science must 
be kept apart from political propaganda. He had spoken 
of his lectures as an attempt to “ multiply * doctrinaires ’ 
undei the very fire of the enemy.” 4 He could not have been 


1 *• 312-13- 


T - - 2 2 8- 3 See Pouthas, op . cit., po. 310-12. 

Letter to Charles de Remusat; 1820. (Quoted in Pouthas, op. cit 
pp. 300 and 304.) 9 r > 
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surprised when the clerical Grand Master of the University 
suspended his course of lectures in the autumn of 1822—at 
the moment when Guizot admitted that he was beginning 
to convince his audience. It was some consolation that 
at the same time Cousin was silenced, and the ficole 
Normale closed. In the short moderate interlude of the 
Martignac ministry, before Charles x. destroyed his throne 
and the hope of his successors, Guizot was allowed to 
resume his lectures. He was more careful not to enter 
upon political discussion, but again, in the years between 
1828 and 1830, tried to make his lectures a means of 
political education. In his new course he analysed the 
different elements in French society from Gallo-Roman 
times, “ not only to satisfy the scientific or philosophical 
curiosity of the public, but with a twofold practical aim. 

I wanted to show that the efforts of our age to set up a 
rule of guarantees and of public liberties were not in any 
way new or strange. 55 Such efforts, now successful, now 
unfortunate, often discontinuous, were to be seen through¬ 
out French history ; the men of 1789 were right to resume 
a work which had been abandoned for a time, but wrong 
to think that they were beginning something entirely new. 1 

The years between 1821 and 1828 gave Guizot leisure 
to read, and saved him from the worst faults of the propa¬ 
gandist. He began to make a serious study of English 
history ; the publication of two collections of memoirs, 2 
hastily edited indeed, to earn money from a public which 
had developed a taste for the curious in autobiography, 3 
taught him the complexity of history, and the impossibility 
of reducing the life of many centuries to a few general 
ideas. The iater lectures, published as the Histoire de la 
civilisation en Europe et en France , show a great advance in 
technical accomplishment and a greater freedom from 
political bias. They also mark a change in Guizot himself. 


1 i. 336' 

- Collection das Mcmoires r el a l ifs a Vhistoire de France , depuis la fondation de 
la monarchic jusgu’au treizUme sir cl c (30 vols.) and Collection des Mhnoires 
relatifs d la revolution dWngletcrre (25 vols.). The idea of these collec¬ 
tions was suggested to Guizot by his wife. 

See Halphen, VHistoire en France depuis cent ans, pp. 45-7, for an 
account of the widespread interest in memoirs, anci the numerous 
forgeries produced to exploit the taste of the public. 
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dogmatic determinism of tlie earlier lectures gave 
place to a stronger moral judgment and a recognition of 
the importance of men and of the actions of men. 

In these years Guizot advanced further in the elabora¬ 
tion of a doctrine of progress. He had already made a 
serious attack upon the principle of sovereignty as set forth 
by the supporters of the sovereign people. He was not 
wholly unsympathetic to the theocratic view that the very 
idea of popular sovereignty was a blasphemy against God. 
In an unpublished fragment on political philosophy 1 Guizot 
said that men were wrong in looking for the principle of 
sovereignty where sovereignty did not even exist. “ Any 
kind of sovereignty attributed to men, to one man, many 
men, or all men, is a lie and an iniquity.” Reason alone 
is sovereign. Any attempt to find an objective, unalter¬ 
able sovereign legitimate of itself, and always commanding 
obedience, must end in the establishment of a tyranny. 

“ Man has attempted to set up sovereignty on earth, as he 
has tried to set up divinity. . . . He has been no more 
successful in fixing, irrevocably, and without limit, his 
obedience, than in localising his faith.” 

So far Guizot had but borrowed the sovereign reason of 
the idealogues. Yet reason was not to him. as to them, 
only that utilitarian good sense which defined good and bad 
according to human interest or desire. Nor was Guizot 
thinking of the autonomous reason laboriously expounded 
by Kant. Reason was the recognition of a rule ; the rule 
was the will of God. Here Guizot spoke as a Christian. 
Government was the instrument of reason; therefore govern¬ 
ment and sovereignty could not be the same. Government 
exists where society exists ; society exists where men have 
recognised the need for a rule, the need for reason, and there¬ 
fore the need for some power to watch over the observation of 
the rule. This power is government. Government is not the 
rule of force, nor the result of contract, but the consequence 
of the recognition that man must obey the will of God. 

Up to this point the writers of the theocratic school, 
Bonald, de Maistre, and Lamennais in his earlier work, 
would have agreed with Guizot. The distinctively pro- 
1 See Pouthas, op. oit-, pp. 313-2 x, 
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testant turn of Guizot’s thought comes out in his answer 
to the question : how does man come to hear and to in¬ 
terpret the voice of reason ? The catholic writers said 
that man was dependent upon the divine revelation given 
to the church ; Guizot held that understanding came 
through the painful effort of many men over long periods 
of time. Here Guizot came back to the theory of progress 
which was the characteristic discovery of the eighteenth- 
century philosophers. Without the eighteenth-century belief 
in the essential goodness of man, and therefore without 
any hope of immediate perfectibility, Guizot yet put his 
trust in the long processes of time. There is something 
very much like a theory of natural selection in his view 
that time alone can give a legitimacy which has a moral 
value. “ C’est aussi une majorite que celle qui se 
compte par generations.” This work of time 
of combat ; out of’ opposing forces 
Political life, like the life of man, is 
eprouvee.” 

This political philosophy was held by Guizot through¬ 
out his life. It is not original. It would be interesting 
to know how much Guizot was influenced by Lamennais, 
or by Lamennais’ master, Malebranche. The importance 
of the philosophy lies in the tenacity with which Guizot 
held it, and the consequences which he drew from it for 
his political practice. These consequences were that liberty 
was needed for the discovery of reason, of the will of God ; 
that political power must depend upon the capacity for 
recognising reason. “ C’est la capacite qui confcre le 
droit. ... La capacite n’est autre chose que la faculte 
d’agir selon la raison.” With equal clearness it followed 
that the parliamentary system of government—“legouverne- 
rnent representatif 5 — was the best means for the discovery 
and exercise of capacity. 1 

Guizot did not mean that liberty had always been iden¬ 
tified with parliamentary government, though in his enthu¬ 
siasm he came very near to this assumption. Liberty had 
taken different forms. In antiquity it was confined to 

1 - c below, pp. 152 and 217-225. It nuist be remembered that 

capacite was a technical term, 
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in classes among the inhabitants of a state. During 
the course of history the conception of liberty had become 
deeper ; successive generations had added to its content ; 
its demands were more comprehensive, its determining 
conditions more complicated. Compare the simple political 
conditions of the Greek city state, based upon slavery, with 
the modern necessity for the free action of representative 
assemblies, a free press, freedom of contract, freedom of 
religion, civil equality, and judicial independence. Con¬ 
sider, again, the difference in history and circumstance 
between republican America and monarchical England, 
between England and Belgium, between America and 
Switzerland. 

If free government implies a variety of forms, it does not 
mean confusion. One condition above all is essential. 
In every time and place, in every sort of circumstance, the 
exercise of power must be accompanied by responsibility 
of the governors to the governed. Here again, under the 
complexity of modern conditions, representative institu¬ 
tions are the best guarantee of free government. 

By this road Guizot reached the monarchy of July and 
the policy of the juste milieu . He could reasonably claim 
for them both a metaphvsical priority. 


In the first years of the government of Villele the Bourbons 
seemed at last to be well established. The extreme left of 
the opposition was discredited by the revolutionary plots 
oi the secret societies ; the extreme right was being checked 
in its extravagance by the formation of a moderate party. 
French credit was steadily rising in the international money 
market: 1 

The monarchy was not popular enough to stand the strain 
put upon it by Charles x. French interference in Spain 
in the royalist and Bourbon interest brought a temporary 
excitement; the Bourbons had succeeded where Napoleon 
had failed. Yet there was little glory in an invasion sup- 

1 It is curious that the government could not at first float loans through 
the French bankers, since these were nearly all liberal, and disbelieved 
in the stability of the monarchy. The loans were floated through the 
Hopes of Amsterdam, the Barings of London, and the cosmopolitan 
Rothschilds, 
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borted by ignorant peasants and priests. 1 After his restora¬ 
tion to a throne which he had disgraced— even if he were 
iudged by the standard of the epigoni of Louis xiv. Ferdi¬ 
nand of Spain began a violent reaction ; his chief agents 
were the members of the happily named “society of the 
exterminating angel ” ; his opinions were a far cry from 
the constitutional monarchy of the charter. 

Within France stable government was necessary for t te 
prosperity of the country, and the economic measures upon 
which prosperity depended ; but stable government could 
now be secured without the Bourbons. The great towns 
were liberal without being revolutionary. The younger 
generation felt no personal attachment to a dull and out- 
of-date royal family. The church had indeed committed 
itself to the support of the royal house. Missions for the 
revival of religion were accompanied by acts of reparation 
for revolutionary violence to Louis xvi. and his family. 
Wayside crosses were set up entwined with the royal fleur- 
de-lys. The reaction which everywhere followed these 
missions did much to increase the sales of the works of 
Voltaire and Rousseau ; the symbolical union of king and 
church was only ridiculous. “Je vois,” said a sceptic, 

“ que Dieu est mort il y a mille dix-huit ans sur un gibet 
pour la famille des Bourbons.” The government was 
kept in power because the electors were afraid of revolu¬ 
tion and the young men were not on the electoral roll. 
The acts of authority were tactless in execution even when 
they were wise in conception. A proposal to close the 
question of the confiscated lands by a reasonable indemnity 
to the emigres was brought forward at the same time as a 
measure cashiering a number of Napoleon’s generals. 
Even the conservative upper house, largely made up ot 
cynical old gentlemen who had “ arrived under the 
empire and deserted Napoleon to keep their titles, rejected 
a severe press law and a law applying the rule of primo¬ 
geniture to the inheritance of land. The city of Paris 
was illuminated after the rejection of the press law ; it 


1 The government and the due d’Angouleme as commander-in-chiel 
were blamed for connivance at the clumsy attempt of the banker 
Ouvrard to make a fortune from the campaign. 
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was said that no illumination could be bright enough to 
enlighten the ministers. 

The last ministry of Charles x., presided over by the 
ineffable Polignac, 1 contained La Bourdonnaye, who had 
been responsible for the White Terror after the restora¬ 
tion, and Bourmont, who had deserted Napoleon before 
Waterloo. Polignac made a fantastic attempt to win the 
Rhine frontier by altering the boundaries of most of the 
states of Europe. The Turks were to be sent back to 
Asia ; the king of Holland was to take the sultan’s place at 
Constantinople. Belgium was to be given to France, 
Holland to the king of Saxony, Saxony to Prussia, and the 
Dutch colonies to England ! 2 This diversion failed ; an 
expedition to Algeria alarmed England, without whose 
consent operations would have been impossible. There 
remained the hazard of a coup d'etat. Charles x. issued 
\ e ordinances, on the strength of his right to take excep¬ 
tional measures at a time of public crisis. Two of the 
ordinances conflicted with the charter. One of the two 
aflected the property qualification for the franchise, and 
excluded the rich bourgeoisie • the other, by establishing 

Srr'? aff r ing ^ -der twenty 

There was i, lr ? Un r\ U ° Parisian printers out of work. 
ti ons * n , r u k r a ? ds to P rint the Orleanist proclama- 

5S.-T&tr« sh “r- r embering the *»• 

nances for publicald but ,1,T' 5 ,V ? ^ ° rdi - 

p “cr d a fin ° 

hunt, after the fashion of his family during revolutions. 

the ordinances were published on July 26, 1830 On 
July 28 the tricolour was taken as the badge of armed 
revolution. On July 29 the revolutionaries were in 
possession of Paris. 


‘ P f' lu , ier (Mimmres, vi. 262) speaks of the king’s belief in the genuine- 
ness oi Tolignac s visions. 

Bo L A J eC0nd P lan S ave Rumelia to the tsar and Belgium to France. 
01 plans were at once vetoed by Prussia, 
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GUIZOT AND THE MONARCHY OF JULY 
(1830-1840) 

The revolution of July gave a sudden reality to Guizot s 
fears and hopes. Again French society had approached a 
calamity. “ In our country and in our time republican 
tendencies must always lead in the direction of anaichy. 

It was the terrible novelty of political conditions in Euiope, 
and above all in France—that insurrection could lead as 
never before to swift social dissolution. “ Herein lies one of 
the gravest of the many evils which have affected our nation 
and our age. As soon as any part of the social structure 
is affected by trouble of a serious kind, the whole building 
is in danger of collapse. There is a sort of infection of 
ruin which spreads with a fearful rapidity. Public agita¬ 
tion on a large scale, extreme misuse of power are pheno¬ 
mena with which the world has long been familiar ; more 
than once nations have had to struggle not only legally, but 
physically, to maintain or recover their rights. . . . Resist¬ 
ance, even insurrection have had a term and a limit set to 
them by the state of society or by the conscience and the 
good sense of men ; the whole future of the social order 
has not been at stake on each occasion of disturbance; But 
to-day, and in our society, every important political conflict 
is made a question of life and death ; peoples and parties, 
in their outbursts of blind passion, rush at once to the 
furthest extremities. Resistance straightway becomes in¬ 
surrection, and insurrection becomes revolution. Every 
storm develops into a deluge.” 2 

After the fall of Charles x., Royer-Collard had said of 
himself: “ Moi aussi, je suis des victorieux, triste parmi les 
victorieux.” 3 On the other hand, when the crisis of the 
July days had been passed, there was a hope that the revolu- 

1 i. 216. 2 ii. 4. 3 Hist, pari, i., Introd., p. cv. 
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on of 1830 would accomplish for France all that the revolu¬ 
tion of 1688 seemed to have done for England. Repre¬ 
sentative government, with due guarantees, would be given 
a chance of success. The new king could be under no 
delusion about his position ; his character seemed to promise 
that he would never attempt a restoration of absolutism. 
His subjects, though they would not allow this term to be 
used, had been well frightened. The French people wanted 
a strong government to stand between them and anarchy. 

“ France has no intention of putting herself into a state of 
permanent revolution. 55 1 After the fall of Charles x. the 
national instinct had compelled the country to keep the 
necessary changes within the narrowest possible limits. 2 

Here was the opportunity of the “ doctrinaires. 55 Now 
was the time to secure the work of the revolution and to 
abandon the principle of revolution in itself. From this 
moment to the fall of Louis Philippe Guizot was one of the 
political leaders of France. Between 1830 and 1840 he 
was tliree times a minister ; for eight months, during a 
most important crisis in the eastern question, he was 
ambassador in London. From 1840 to 1848 he was 
master of the French cabinet. 3 In 1848 his work in defence 
of parliamentary government seemed to be overthrown in 
a few hours. Elsewhere the policy of fallen ministers was 
taken up again after the storm had passed. In France a 
republic, and after a republic an imitation of the Napoleonic 
empire, took the place of the monarchy of July and the 
policy of the juste milieu . When the greater calamities of 
the Franco-Prussian war and the commune brought back 
the bourgeoisie to power no third trial was given to 
constitutional monarchy. 

This ^complete rejection of Guizot's plan for the govern¬ 
ment of his country was not due only to chance : to the 
accidents of persons, the character of Louis Philippe, the 
disunion of the monarchical parties after 1848 and again 
after 1870. Nor was it due to particular questions : the 


1 Hist. Pari i. 101. 2 Ibid.) i. 139. 

* Soult wan for a time the titular president of the council. Guizot 
held the office of minister of foreign affairs * and became president of 
the council upon Soult’s retirement in 1844, 
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tension of the suffrage, or the choice of a flag. Guizot 
had not persuaded his countrymen because he had not 
understood their temper. This man who loved liberty so 
intensely, so austerely, and to English eyes so wisely, who 
cared for the long history of human effort to win liberty, 
who was tolerant of weakness, hopeful of success, and never 
embittered by failure, lived in a world of wide ideas and 
intellectual charity beyond the reach of ordinary men. 

There was one road by which he might have come to 
understand the thoughts and desires of working men in 
France. He might have seen that the social question was 
more important to the mass of Frenchmen than all the 
political differences of the possessing classes. Guizot was 
not blind to the harshness of life in the industrial towns. 
At least in his own dealings he had a high standard of 
economic justice. He took a leading part in the direction 
of protestant charities. He was the first minister to set up 
a far-reaching scheme of primary education in France. 
He was careful to bring home to teachers in elementary 
schools the importance of their work. He hoped that a 
more educated nation would find its own way through 
political stability to economic betterment. But he knew 
too much of the cold political economy of his time, and was 
too much of a “ doctrinaire 55 in every sense of the term, to 
see that economic needs must be satisfied before any edu¬ 
cational policy could bring the right results. The school 
teachers, to whom he wrote with a certain distant nobility, 1 
would have told him that you cannot impress a reasonable 
satisfaction with the social order upon a class of hungry 
children. The fantastic socialism of the years before 1848 
was more unpractical than the political philosophy of Guizot; 
its vague conclusions repelled his clear thinking mind. He 
judged them by the disorder of which they seemed to be 
the cause ; he knew that disorder was the enemy of liberty ; 
he did not ask how far disorder was the result of material 
conditions in which liberty was only the unchecked 
opportunity of the strong to exploit the weak. 

When he spoke of the triumph of the middle class, and 

1 He invited the teachers to send him a personal acknowledgment of 
his ofRch'd circular. 
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, ttempt of the revolutionaries to push the social revolu 
ion one stage further, he described their criticisms of the 
existing order in terms which show how little he was able 
to understand them. “ They have invented some kind of 
distinction between the workers and the idlers. . . . Con¬ 
sider a father of a family who is administering his fortune, 
who is developing his property, who is taking care to edu¬ 
cate his children. . . . This, gentlemen, is the type of 
idler. An idler. Why ? Because he does not work with 
his hands, or because he does not . . . what shall I say ? 

• . . write books ... or newspaper articles. Here you 
have the new theory of political economy which they have 
devised against the middle class. These are the absurd 
and barbarous arguments which they use to threaten us 
with a new social revolution.” 1 
The collapse of the bourgeois republic of 1848 taught 
Guizot no lesson. In his memoirs he continued to discuss 
the folly of the socialist remedies, never the terrible realities 
of the social disease. When he asked why parliamentary 
government had not established itself in France he gave 
a purely political answer. 2 Parliamentary government 
depended on parties. Parties in France between 1814 and 
1048 were too much disorganised. The party of order was 
divided against itself. The second republic had the sup 

jSS’MT time Europ^t 

peace. But although some might think that a renublir 
was inevitable m France because “ a republic is the govern¬ 
ment which divides Frenchmen least,” the republic had 
in fact been a cause of division. Some Frenchmen were 
frightened; others were over-excited. The republican 
p.ut \ had made the mistake of considering itself exclusively 
the party of a class ; there were other classes in French 
society. Democracy might represent “ the spirit of growth 
and progress, but it lacked the spirit of conservation and 
foresight.” The republicans had promised too much. 


<SL 


* Hist. Parl . 9 ii. 225. 

",^ ec j Particularly the Introduction to the HisloireParlmentaire, vol. i. 


2nd below, p. 227. 

,a A sPf is scarcely true. There was no general European war in 

from',h. rY- 15 "* E u r T fr ,° m Calabri . a to Schleswig-Holstein, and 
m the Rhine to the Vistula, was certainly not “ at peace.” 
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'hey have opened up infinite prospects before the demo¬ 
cracy which they have made sovereign ; they have scattered 
lavish promises of satisfaction and happiness : promises 
which no government, republican or non-republican, could 
fulfil; prospects in flagrant contradiction with the natural 
law and the natural course of the world.” . . . “ The 
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natural course of the world.’ 5 . . . The industrial revolution 
in the eighteen-forties ! 

Owing to his inability to read the economic and social 
needs of the time Guizot was deserted by the young and 
the generous. 1 For this reason the monarchy which he had 
served with magnificence and devotion fell without a regret ; 
for this reason, in the inevitable injustice of general verdicts, 
the good work of Guizot and Louis Philippe was forgotten, 
and in a victory of nimble-witted adventurers over men of 
long view and tempered greatness the monarchy of July 
was superseded by the empire of Napoleon m. 


It is interesting to watch the relentlessness with which the 
consequences of Guizot’s mistake worked themselves out in 
the history of the monarchy of July. His courage never 
doubted the force of those difficulties which he was able 
to foresee. The form of the government was a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy. What was the position of the monarch ? 
Guizot’s mind was made up at once, and finally. He in¬ 
sisted that the French people had no alternative to Louis 
Philippe. France was monarchical ; in monarchy alone 
had she any hope of salvation. This inevitableness was 
understood “ by that electricity of good sense which lays 
hold of great agglomerations of men.” But you cannot 
take the first comer and make him a king. Kings are made 
either, as Napoleon made himself, by their own swords or 
by taking a crown for which they have been born. “ They 
are kings because they come of a royal line ... or because 
they are of the 6 stuff of which kings are made.’ ” Louis 
Philippe became king because his name had been bound 
up with the national cause for many years ; he was a royal 

1 Sue below, p. 222, for the development of Guizot's view that the 
chamber of deputies elected on a restricted franchise was representative 
of the whole of France. 
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ince, and at the same time thoroughly French, “ a French 
constitutionalist, a French liberal, a Frenchman of our 
revolulion of 1789.” 1 

Nor had Guizot any doubt about the constitutional posi¬ 
tion of the monarch. Throughout the reign the opposition 
was ready to repeat the maxim that the king reigned but 
did not govern. Guizot thought that this commonplace 
expressed neither the constitutional powers of the king nor 
the realities of the political situation. “ The particular 
business of royalty is to represent in the government the 
principle of action and the principle of stability ; the 
crown is the executive power, the power that is always in 
being.” 2 

Therefore the personality of the monarch could not be 
without importance. In 1846 Guizot told the deputies 
(so sure was he of the rightness of his view that he repeated 
a part of the speech twice in his memoirs) : “ the throne is 
not a chair across which a bar has been put lest any one 
should use it ; it is not there merely to prevent usurpation. 
Upon this throne is set a person of intelligence and free 
will, with ideas ot his own, feelings, desires, wishes of his 
own. I he duty of this royal personage is to govern only 
in harmony with the other great authorities of state insti¬ 
tuted according to the charter; to govern with then- 
approval, their allegiance, their support. The duty of 
the counsellors of the crown is to win the support of the 
crown for the ideas, the measures, and the policy for which 
they are sure of support in the chambers. This is what is 
meant by constitutional government. But to say that the 
inviolability of Inc monarch means the nullitvof the monarch 
is strangely to forget the dignity and the moral liberty of a 
human being, even though this human being is set upon a 
throne and surrounded by counsellors who are responsible 
for his acts.” 3 


Moreover, it is impossible in practice that a king should 
count for nothing in his government. The ministers of the 
crown must always discuss with the king, as they discuss 

3 Pari, ii. 189-90. 2 683. 

. ,YJ n - ® 4 " 5 > an d ii- 184. In Hist. Pail., v. 1127-8, the speech is given 
ln u “ Wlt h slight variations from the text in the Memotrts. The speech 
was not made without frequent interruption. 
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■$mh the chamber, the details of their proposals. In every 
discussion of this kind the man whose co-operation is 
essential must exercise an influence in proportion to his 
ability, his character, and the degree to which he is 
favoured by circumstance. The facts of history show 
that wherever constitutional monarchy has existed, the 
personality of the monarch has never been a matter of 
indifference. Guizot refers to the relations between 
Chatham and George n., Pitt and George m., Grey and 
William iv. 

What was Guizot’s judgment upon Louis Philippe ? 
Did he think that this particular constitutional monarch 
understood his duties, and loyally accepted the limitation 
put upon his power ? In a temperate judgment upon the 
king (made after the death of Louis Philippe) Guizot showed 
a certain disapproval of two qualities which did much 
harm to the government : the king’s talkativeness, 1 and 
his vivacious desire to get the praise for the good work done 
by his ministers ; and on the other hand, his pessimism. 
Louis Philippe over-emphasised questions of little import¬ 
ance, and thereby gave an impression of continual inter¬ 
ference. He was too petulant in the exposition of his own 
views. 2 Guizot wished that he would make more use of 
the royal weapons of silence and indifference, and check 
the superabundant flow of his ideas and impressions. 3 In 
the ministerial crises of March 1839 the king is described 
as un peu moqueur dans ses conversations trop abon- 
dantes.” 1 Guizot once w r arned him to distrust his first 
judgments, whether they led him to hope or to 
fear, because they were generally too strong. “ Your 
Majesty has need to consider a question twice in order 
to take a right view of it, and to give it its due 
place.” 5 

There is little doubt that Guizot regarded the king’s 
impetuousness as one of the causes of the fall of the monarchy. 
For the moments of alarm were more frequent than the 
moments of satisfaction or hope in the mind of this sur- 

1 Tccqueville said that the king always improvised and always 
monopolised conversation. ( Souvenirs , 9.) 


* v. 13. 


viii. 94. 
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^ytvor of so many governments. The king had seen the 
strength of the revolution, and had always sympathised 
with its principles and distrusted its practice. To the end 
this grand seigneur believed in the philanthropic ideas of 
the eighteenth century. For good or for evil, and on the 
whole for good, the revolution seemed irresistible ; at best 
the monarchy could only gain time. 1 For this reason the 
king gave up his cause for lost when in February 1848 the 
bourgeois wavered in their support ; for this reason he 
went quickly into exile murmuring, “ comme Charles x., 
comme Charles x.” 

,, jT '° u ' s Philippe knew the great difficulty of his position. 

A liberal government in the face of absolutist traditions 
and the spirit of the revolution is hard enough to realise ; 
we want liberal conservatives, and there are not enough 
of them. You are the last of the Romans.” 2 Or at 
another time in one of his black moods he said to Guizot: 

Ouelle confusion! Quel gachis ! Dans quel triste temps 
nous avons ete destines a vivre.” 3 Yet Guizot alwavs 
acknowledged the king’s loyalty to his ministers, and not 
cast to those whom lie disliked or feared. No words could 
e dearer than Guizot’s denial that the king interfered too 
much m the affairs of state. He might believe that he 

make anv^effort T 3 P ° H ^ by himse ^ he might not 
make any effort to keep a particular minister or a particular 

government in power ; fidelity to constitutional pr 3c 

did not mean that the king was bound to make parSar 

efforts to secure the execution of a policy which he believed 

to be weak or mistaken. The charge that he was disloyal 

to the principle of ministerial responsibility, where it did 

not arise from the king’s exuberance of conversation, came 

lrom the-malevolence of his enemies. 

Other judgments upon Louis Philippe are less favour- 

lc. His interest in populaiity was a little undignified. 

A noble presence might have redeemed it, but the king’s 

appearance was not royal in the traditional sense ; the 

pear-shaped figure and the “ large sentimental umbrella ” 

were seized upon by caricaturists. Towards their out- 

1 age ° us att acks the king showed a real sensitiveness, tem- 

u * 48-9* 2 viii. 91. 3 JbM' 
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pered by a sense of humour. 1 He felt that the attacks were 
directed not only against himself, but against the position 
of the monarchy. “ During the whole of my reign I have 
been the victim of what Voltaire called ‘ le mensonge 
imprime.’ ” 2 He had some reason for thinking that no 
monarchy could last long in France ; lc respect n y cxiste 
plus.” His position could not altogether command respect. 
He had perjured himself in the eyes of the legitimists , he 
was thought a traitor to the house of France. He was fifty- 
seven when he came to the throne ; he had passed the age 
when ordinary men can begin anything new. He was 
chosen almost by accident. Thiers, whose clever pro¬ 
clamations helped to bring the Orleans family to the 
throne, had never spoken to Louis Philippe before July 27, 
1830. From the beginning it was uncertain whether the 
French people wanted him to continue or to close the revolu¬ 
tion. This uneasiness about his position, this uncertainty 
about what was expected of him, determined the policy 
of his reign. He had no positive mandate. The modifica¬ 
tions of the charter were designed to prevent a repetition 
of the mischief of Charles x. The limit of the franchise was 
extended ; Catholicism ceased to be the religion of state, 
though it was the religion of the royal family, and though 
the terms of the concordat still regulated the relations 
between the government and the church ; kingship by 
divine right disappeared without equivocation when the 
new king was elected to a vacant throne, with the title, 
not of Philippe vii ., 3 king of France, but of Louis Philippe, 
king of the French, by the will of the people as well as by 
the grace of God. 

Yet what did these changes mean ? Was the king free 
to choose between the party of movement and the party of 
resistance, between the left and the right wing of the 
liberals? Did the restoration of the tricolour mean the 

1 He once helpe d a small boy to finish a caricature of himself on the 
wall of his own country' house. The fruit originally chosen to repre¬ 
sent him was the apple. (“ Domine, salvum fac Ludovicum ‘ Phthppe- 

pomme.’ ”) . . 

‘ sin 1814 Guizot himself spoke or the mdpuisable puissance de men¬ 
songe ” of the press. (Lellrcs, p. 027.) , , .... 

■' The English government had assumed that he would take the title 
of Philip vii. 
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^feVival of a militant foreign policy? On the point __ 
foreign policy Louis Philippe at once made up his mind. 
He knew more of Europe than any of those who had put him 
on the throne ; he knew that his position depended above 
all upon the goodwill of the European governing class, of 
kC those who made peace and war. 55 Upon their recogni¬ 
tion, and upon their readiness to provide royal wives for 
the Orleanist princes, depended the fate of the dynasty. 
It would have been unnatural for this king of the noblest 
royal line in Europe not to care for the future of his family. 1 
Hence the king soon accepted as his work the safeguarding 
of the foreign policy of France. As long as the bourgeois 
were on his side he had no doubt about the security of his 
position in France. He stood between the middle class 
and the fear of revolution. Others might see to the par¬ 
ticular functioning of the machinery of government. The 
king thought foreign affairs his own province, and strained 
his constitutional prerogative to get a free hand. He read 
foreign newspapers, especially the Times , more than the 
press of his own country ; the French journalists amply 
repaid him for his neglect ! 

He was careful to keep within the letter of the constitu¬ 
tion. Yet Guizot himself took part in the attack upon the 
ministry of Mole in 1839, on the ostensible ground that by 
too great self-effacement the ministers were endangering 
the dynasty. Nor was Louis Philippe prudent in thinking 
that the only public opinion he need consider in France 
was that of the electors. Tocqueville saw the weakness 
ol the point of view which regarded everything as safe so 
long as flicit, was no interference with the regular working 
of the machine. The king forgot " the society upon which 
the ingenious mechanism of his government was based : he 
was like a man who thought it impossible that his house could 
have been set on fire, because he had the key in his pocket. 55 2 

1 The legitimists tried to wreck the future of the dynasty by the 
“ blocus matrimonial ” which aimed at cutting off the Orleans family 
from all intermarriage with the great reigning or princely families. 
At times Louis Philippe could speak the proud language of a king of 
France. In 184b he found evidence of hi ; friendship to the Coburgs 

dmis la part que j*ai prise a faciliter ler; nouvelles illustrations de ieur 
maison.” (Revue Retrospective, p. 19.) 

2 locqueville, Souvenirs , p. 12. 
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^Xouis Philippe took little interest in the social question 
of the nineteenth century, and scarcely formulated to 
himself its perilous issues. His ministers, particularly 
those of the last eight years of his reign, were not likely to 
remind him of its urgency. Therefore, as he had thought 
his power securely based upon the w T ill of the bourgeoisie, 
so he had never insisted upon an economic policy which 
might have won for his house the loyalty of the poor. 
Even in the February days of 1848 he never made a spirited 
appeal to the people of France, or to the more generous 
instincts—for such existed—of the Paris mob. One gesture 
might have saved the throne. The death of Louis Philippe’s 
eldest son in 1842 robbed the dynasty of its most popular 
member. The due de Nemours, the second son of the royal 
house, was not liked by the liberals ; in 1848 the direct 
heir to the crown was a child. 

The person of the monarch was then insufficient for the 
foundation of a strong constitutional monarchy. What 
other basis did Guizot have in mind ? The constitutional 
king was the embodiment of the constitutional idea. This 
idea had been expounded by Guizot before the revolution 
of 1830 ; its application under the new conditions was 
clear. Guizot had found the theme of the political develop¬ 
ment of the Christian peoples of Europe in the idea of 
liberty; “ la liberty politique, e’est-a-dire l’intervention et 
Ic controle efficace des peuples dans leur gouvernement.” 1 

This political liberty must take shape, in modern societies, 
in the institutions of parliamentary government. Parlia¬ 
mentary government implied three things : in the first 
place, the power which is responsible must also be free. 
“ Ce ne sont pas des agents qu’il me faut,” said Casimir 
Perier, “ ce sont des complices.” 2 Secondly, there must be 
.political parties. “ Party depends upon a free association, 
based upon common interests, common ideas, common 
passions, or a combination of the three. Without associa¬ 
tions of this kind, embodied in some permanent form, there 
is no responsibility ; a governing power cannot be respon¬ 
sible to a mass of opinion liable to sudden and violent 
changes.” 3 Guizot defended the view that deputies were 
1 viii. 2. 2 viii. 7. 3 viii. 7-8. 
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__ than delegates of tlieir coustkuents, but made it clear 

that he was not attacking the system of part)'. " Repre¬ 
sentative government can only be made permanent ^ncl 
effective by the formation of great political parties, ana 
great political parties are only possible when men are 
serious and loyal in their political engagements. 1 

As a third condition Guizot required that these associa¬ 
tions, these parties, should not be formed during the excite¬ 
ment of a revolution. They must represent the permanent 
conditions of the free societies in which they are formed. 


*8L 


“ Le gouvernement constitutionnel, c’est la souvcrainete 
sociale organisee. 55 A society without this organisation is 
a society without anchorage, at the mercy of any revolu¬ 
tion. “You cannot organise a revolution. 2 ... A govern¬ 
ment is not made by theory . . . neither can it be the 
work of passion. 55 3 

The practical aim of Guizot, especially during his years 
of power from 1840 to 1848, was the establishment or a 
cabinet of men holding similar ideas, agreeing together 
upon the internal and external policy of their government, 
strong enough to control a majority in the chambers in 
favour of their policy, and to establish a real and lasting 
agreement between the king and this majority. 55 4 The 
first duty of a statesman with these aims was to organise a 
government ; that is, to suppress revolution. Again and 
again Guizot comes back to this point. It is the theme of 
all his speeches in defence of the juste milieu , the mean 
between anarchy and privilege, with which his name, his 
party, and his government have become associated. In 
1838 he told the deputies : “ Our first preoccupation, and 
the great duty of our time, is to establish our government. 
Many of the best minds of our day are still in doubt whether 


1 Hist. Pari., v. 294. 

2 vii. 26. It is curious that Guizot does not see the need tor pushing his 
own argument one logical stage further. “ Le gouvernement consntu- 
tionnel, c’est la souvcrainete sociale organisee ,r : hut is this organisation 
political only ? Are there no other forms of liberty which cannot be 
left to chance "and the anarchy of competition, but must be the material 
for social organisation ? Must not economic life be kept free from the 
interference of those passions which are the enemies of libc ity ? Sec 
below, p. 221. 

3 Hist Pad. , i. 144. 1 vm - 9 - 10 and 97 - 
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aregular and stable government can come out of the ideas 
of 1789 and the social conditions to which these ideas have 
given rise. We are called upon to settle this question by 
the most convincing of arguments, by experience.” 1 

This foundation could not be the work of a day, the 
achievement of a constituent assembly or a congress. A 
government could only be founded by the soundness of its 
own actions, by the harmony and interplay of the per¬ 
manent and regular powers out of which it was made. 
So would a government be built up, a little one day, a little 
more the next day ; the work would take twenty years, 
fifty years, a century. 

In the interest of this gradual process of creation and 
establishment Guizot developed a strong argument favour¬ 
able to an hereditary peerage. Here again it is possible to 
see the method of his political thinking. The idea of an 
hereditary peerage might seem incompatible with the 
principle of equality secured by the revolution. But what 
Were the rights which all men shared equally? “I think 
that they can be summed up in these two : the right to be 
protected by public authority against injustice committed 
by any one ; the right to dispose of one’s own existence 
according to one’s own will and interest, in so far as thei c 
is no interference with the rights of others. These lights 
are personal, universal, equal for all men. 1 his is the 
meaning of equality in the civil order and in the moral 
order. Political rights are not personal ; he who exercises 
them takes decisions which do not only concern himself, 


but which concern society or a portion of society. . . . 
Hence political rights are not equal for all. . . . In 
every time and place conditions and guarantees have 
been attached to political rights as proof or presumption 
of the capacity necessary for their exercise in the interests' 
of society, which is the sphere ... of their operation. 
To speak of equality in connection with political rights is 
to confuse individual and social existence, the civil 
and the political order, liberty and government.” 2 

Inequality in the distribution of political rights is therefore 


1 Hist. Pari., iii. 153. 

2 See below, p. 158, and above, p. 136. 
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inevitable : this fact would not of itself justify hereditary in¬ 
equality, the inheritance of rights by sheer accident of birth. 
But inherited inequality, rights transmitted through the 
sole fact of birth, are among the foundations of civil society ; 
the transmission of property is an inequality of this kind. 

Can the same principle be applied to the political order ? 
It already exists in the case of hereditary monarchy. It can 
be justified of itself, as one of the facts of life. Among the 
principles which govern society and the world, outside the 
sphere of written constitutions and political organisations 
created by the hand of man, “ the most powerful . . . are 
heredity and individual action or personality. 55 Of these 
two elements man is made up ; in the union of these two 
lies the distinction between man and other living creatures. 

“ Heredity is one of the principles written in the charter of 
the world. 55 If either of these two elements is pushed to 
an extreme, the result is either a system of caste or a life 
isolated from the past and the future, the life of the 
nomadic savages who have wandered for generations over 
the American continent. The abolition of all authority 
which was not based upon election would be a dichotomy 
of this kind ; a denial of the facts of history, a refusal to 
face the conditions of the present. Therefore there could 
be no theoretical objection to an hereditary peerage. 

Was there a practical need ? Here Guizot came down 
hom these flights of theory to the conditions of French 
political life. Society was divided between two conflicting 
interests : “ the interest of possession, of conservation, of 
the maintenance of the existing order, and the interest of 
achievement or the desire of innovation. . . . This conflict 


is between the government properly so-called, the execu¬ 
tive power, as representing and championing the interest 
°f conservation, and on the other hand the democratic 
element which represents the interest of conquest.” These 
two general interests are personified in men. T. he passions 
°i men therefore complicate the issue. The more liberty 
there is in a country, the greater the expansion of the spirit 
0i achievement and innovation. Therefore there is a 
greater need to strengthen the interest of conservation. 
The best way to fortify the government is not to strengthen 
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its authority directly, but to reinforce this authority by 
means of a power which will be free from the passions of 
the men actually directing the executive. This is the func¬ 
tion of an hereditary peerage, a body “ living regularly on 
a level with the government, and within its sphere, know¬ 
ing its needs, penetrated with its spirit, with the same 
general interests as the government but without the per¬ 
sonal passions which move the government in its struggle 
with the democratic element.” 

Did this mean the creation of an aristocracy ? An aristo¬ 
cracy already existed in France ; the revolution had not 
destroyed it. This aristocracy would not come into con¬ 
flict with a political democracy. Modern democracy was 
neither political nor, like the antique democracies, essen¬ 
tially given over to the political life. The abolition of 
slavery, the size of modern states, and the complication of 
modem civilisation made political democracy impossible. 
Modern democracy had its own interests and private affairs, 
and asked to be allowed to concern itself with these affairs 
in freedom and security ; it asked from its government all 
the guarantees of this liberty and security—no more and no 
less. For this reason there was a need for an “ essentially 
political class,” a class belonging by birth, position, and 
education to public affairs. This class must be controlled ; 
it must be recruited continually, as in England, from the 
democracy. These conditions could only be satisfied by 
an hereditary peerage. 1 

With the same end in view Guizot was as bold in demand¬ 
ing financial support for the education of the clergy. French 
society had to face the fanaticism of revolutionaries and 
counter-revolutionaries. It might be said that religion also 
made fanatics. Yet, for every fanatic, religion also made 
a hundred citizens obedient to the laws, respectful of every¬ 
thing which deserved respect, enemies of disorder, shame¬ 
less extravagance, and cynicism. Religion was therefore 
a principle in the highest degree social, the natural ally 
and necessary stay of any constituted government; no 
such government could separate itself completely from 
religion without the gravest risk. Furthermore, religion 
1 Hist. Pad., i. 303-22. 
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Jdveloped a love of order and an honest disposition, and 
gave to a government a character of elevation and magnifi¬ 
cence which, without religion, it might often lack. ... It 
was of the utmost importance to the revolution of July that 
it should not break with everything in human nature and 
the world that had an element of greatness and sublimity. 

It was important that it should not allow eveivthing to 
lose its value . . . otherwise it might well find its own 
value debased. Human beings cannot for long live without 
magnificence . . . any government which should pretend 
to found itself merely upon the material well-being of it> 
subjects would be making a grave mistake. . . . 

The first condition of this work of re-establishing govern¬ 
ment in France was to get rid of the revolutionary element, 
and to purge the principles of 1789 of the poison of anarchy. 
These principles had been employed to destroy the old 
government and society. In the course of this work they lac 
contracted a revolutionary taint. 2 Here was the difficulty of 
the party of “ resistance ” with which Guizot did not hesitate 
to identify himself. The social order of France, the order 
which Guizot wished to preserve, had been given its form 
by the revolution of 1789 5 the particular government 
which Guizot thought to be the best guarantee of the 
political liberties of the French people had been secured by 
another revolution, the revolution of July. It might well 
seem that the party of “ resistance ' was inconsistent, and 
that revolution had been legalised by its necessity and 
justified by its success. Guizot himself had piaiscd the 
work of the men of the barricades in terms which hardly 
fitted his permanent distrust of revolution. In the mmds 
of his fellow-countrymen insurrection had become some¬ 
thing more than a proud tradition ; it was almost a icgu ar 
form of political action. The philosophy of the revolution 
was linked with its effective social measures and its brave y 
won victories against the enemies of liberty. Gould the 
philosophy which bore such splendid fruit be altogether 
false? 

For this reason Guizot came back again and again to the 
distinction between revolution and the establishment of 
1 Hist. Pari, i. 380-92. * Ibtd -> 111 I53 ‘ 
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liberty. The deep-seated right of a people to overthrow a 
government which had shown itself hostile to liberty was 
even more than a right ; it was a necessity. Yet this right 
could not be exercised continually ; nor could it be the 
foundation of a free government. 

In the last days of December 1830 Guizot made a direct 
attack upon the belief in an extra-legal, extra-constitutional 
power to which appeal might be made at any time, and for 
anything less than the ultimate need of society. “ I he spirit 
of revolution, the spirit of insurrection, is a spirit radically 
contrary to liberty. It is an exclusive power ... in its 
very nature and in its pretensions there is an incorrigible 
principle of tyranny. Liberty has as its result the division 
of powers, and a mutual respect among the holders of 
power. . . . Insurrectional power is fitted for the accom¬ 
plishment of revolutions, the forcible overthrow of estab¬ 
lished governments, the forcible domination of barbarian 
societies ; but you must not ask for liberty from the powers 
of rebellion ; they do not carry liberty in their being.” 1 . . . 
“ You cannot build a city by means of a bombardment.” 2 
Before this appeal to violence, before this sword of Damocles 
held over the head of every government, this mad belief 
of the revolutionary' party that they could begin the world 
again every day, and make an entirely new government 
and society, Guizot himself showed no hesitation. 

But the men of T830 were for the most part timid and 
half-hearted in tire face of their most urgent problem. They 
owed too much to the revolution to see the fulness of the 
danger threatened by the revolutionary spirit. They were 
inclined to come to terms with a theory, a party, a pro¬ 
gramme which must lead to anarchy. 3 They knew too 
little of European history to see the need for the legal 
organisation of power in any society. They were too much 
under the shadow of the great names and the great events 
of their fathers. “ They had lived, and were still living, 


1 Hist. Pari, i. 176-7. 2 H>id., ii. 456. 

:i Ibid., i. 266. “Among the friends of the revolution of July there 
are some who think it necessary to conciliate the (revolutionary) party, 
to keep its alliance . . . as long as possible . . . and for this reason to 
make concessions to it. You have to choose between a timidity which 
will give way to this party and a boldness which will attack it openly.” 
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:ath the rule of the theories, the traditions, and the 
habitudes of the revolution. They were far from wishing 
to begin the revolution again, but they accepted it without 
hesitation and without criticism.” 1 The events of the last 
forty years of French history troubled the imagination of 
the trench people. They looked for sudden and gigantic 
results ; they expected their governments to move like 
the gods of Homer, and to cover the earth in one stride. 2 
T he revolution was “ one of those acts which add to the 
stature of a nation, and make admirable historical figures ; 
but a revolution of this kind is for long a cause of blindness 
and vain-glory to the people who have achieved it.” 3 
If the results of the revolution were only to be secured by 
the abandonment of the revolutionary spirit, if the mainte¬ 
nance and extension of political liberty depended upon the 
establishment of a strong and well-secured government, it 
was the duty of the party of “ resistance ” to concentrate 
upon political issues and to build up a majority in the 
chambers and among the electorate. 

Here again the men of 1830 were unequal to their work. 
Had they looked beyond the chambers, beyond the bour¬ 
geois electors, they would have seen that, although the 
traditional way of expressing grievances was political, the 
real grievances were economic, or social in the modern 
sense of the term. It was a good answer, but not a complete 
answer, to the revolutionary party to say that “ the persist¬ 
ence of a free government guarantees to a nation far more 
liberty and progress than a revolution can ever bestow.” 4 
Guizot was not insensible to the charge that he paid too 
much attention to the parliamentary struggle. He wrote 
in the last volume of his memoirs : “ I was convinced and 
I remain convinced that the principles and the acts of 
! 7°9 brought to our civil society those reforms which were 
necessary to its well-being ; the social revolution has been 
accomplished ; the rights of civil liberty and of civil equality 
have been won ; but after this splendid achievement the 
conquest of political liberty has remained incomplete rmd 
Precarious. . . . Political liberty is as necessary for the 


iv. 297. 

3 Ibid., ii. 454. 


2 Hist . Par!., ii, 239-40. 
4 v ** 377 - 8 * 
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poor as for the rich, for the workmen as for the bourgeois. 
Without political liberty our civil liberties have ^neither 
guarantee nor dignity. Therefore, when ... I have 
devoted myself primarily to the foundation of a free govern¬ 
ment, I have wished to serve, and believed that I was 
serving, the first interest of the people.” 1 

The very use of the term “ social revolution ” to describe 
the achievements of 1789 5 the assurance that this revolu¬ 
tion had at last reached its conclusion, divided Guizot 
from the deepest political thought of his day. Noi did 
events justify his own view that the maintenance of the 
bourgeoisie in power would secure order, liberty, and content. 
After 1840 the government had not often to deal with actual 
disturbance of a political kind ; the executive power had at 
last shown itself strong enough to make sporadic disturb¬ 
ances hopeless. Yet there was no more content; the 
political leaders, the parties which gained a majority in 
the chamber, were never popular in the country. 

Guizot, with his predisposition to reduce the whole 
movement of his time to terms of political government, 
thought that the main cause of this uneasiness was the 
“ mobilite des lois et des fantaisies politiques.” 2 The chief 
of these phantasies was the right of all men to participate 
in political power ; the right of all men to share in social 
well-being (“ le bien-etre social ”) ; the substitution of 
democratic for monarchical unity and sovereignty ; the new 
rivalry between the people and the bourgeois, taking the 
place of the old rivalry between the bourgeoisie and the 
noblesse ; the cult of humanity and positive science in 
place of the worship of God. In the political field these 
ideas were fought for indirectly under the demand for 
universal suffrage. Therefore the government of Guizot 
refused to make any concession to the demand for the most 
moderate extension of the franchise . 3 For this mistake and 
all that lay behind it their power fell into the dust. 

The story of this misconception is worth telling in more 
detail it has something of the sardonic contrast between 
1 viii. 539-40. He also added as an appendix to this volume a reswne 
of the political and social measures passed between 1830 and 1848. bee 

below, p.aoi. „ _ , , , _ 

a vj’ 3 ?7 . 3 See below, p. 216-17. 
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oble conceptions of the human mind and the withered 
achievements of human action. 


(sl 


The reign of Louis Philippe began with the usual comedy 
of the day after a revolution. Before the hand-shakings, 
the reviews of the national guard, and the congratulations 
of the first three months were over, the established govern¬ 
ment of Louis Philippe had to satisfy or turn away a mass 
of place-hunters. Guizot, as minister of the interior, had 
to deal with the greater number of the tribe. They were 
the talk of Paris. A popular vaudeville opened with a 
chorus of place-hunters in the ante-room of one of the 
ministries : 


“ Qu’on nous place 
et que justice se fasse, 
qu’on nous place 
tous en masse, 
que les places 
soient chassis.” 


Guizot was forced to justify the first nine months of free 
government by publishing a list of functionaries dismissed I 1 
The new men who had crowded into the vacant places 
were often an embarrassment. Within a week of taking 
office Guizot received a message from the king that two of 
his new sous-prefets had arrived at the Palais Royal—com¬ 
pletely drunk ! The drunkenness of two sous-prefets was a 
lesser evil; the great difficulty of the monarchy was to live 
down the days of its own origin. The governments of 
Europe suspected a power which was based upon revolu¬ 
tion ; for revolution in France was traditionally linked 
not only with war but with victory. The settlement of 
1815 was attacked by the conquerors of the barricades and 
the many refugees who came naturally to France after the 
failure ol the revolutions in southern and central Europe. 2 
the king might hope to regain in time the political con- 

Ouizot had done a similar work in the time of the first restoration, 
i outhas, op, cit pp. 54-8.) It is clear that in 1814 and in 1830 
o^uizot acted as a restraining influence in his department. In 1815 
1 > a quarter of the functionaries were changed : the most denuded 
Md was that of the sub-prefectures. 

11. 82. 
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lence of the European governments, but he had lost for 
ever the esteem of some of the monarchs. 

The most urgent problem was the restoration of order. 
A violent outbreak of disturbance, ending in the sack of 
one of the most important churches of Paris (St. Germain 
PAuxerrois), made it clear that the government must be 
directed by a stronger man than the weak and conceited 
Laffitte. Another banker, but of a different stamp, took 
his place. Gasimir Perier had the imperiousness of char¬ 
acter which was becoming to a veteran of the army of Italy 
of 1798. 1 Perier had attacked Serre and Villele under the 
first restoration, and supported the ministry of Martignac. 
Dislike of revolution had caused him in 1830 to move 
towards the side of authority. He never allowed himself, 
like Guizot, to praise the “ disinterested heroism 55 2 of the 
men of the barricades. He told an enthusiastic observer 
of the sovereign people acting in defence of its liberties 
that he would prefer to see them all in their homes. He 
despised the king for stooping to get the goodwill of the 
mob, and left the first cabinet of the monarchy out of dis¬ 
gust at its weakness. He was marked out for power, but 
refused to take office until he had been assured of the king’s 
support. “ I do not intend to play the part of a Strafford, 
and to throw myself in the breach for a Charles 1. who 
would at once give way and sign my death-warrant. No, 
if Strafford has to mount the scaffold, Charles 1. must follow 
him ! 55 3 When at last he agreed to take office he knew 
that he was condemning himself to death. He was only 
fifty-three, but a man of his type burns away his life. If 
he entered the ministry, he foretold that he would leave it 
feet foremost. Never man fought better against greater 
odds. He had no theory of government ; but he had all 
the hatred of a great man of action for revolutionary dis¬ 
order. . . . “ L’cmeutc . . . Pindignait sans lc lasser.” 4 
Against this disorder he fought with no sure hope of success. 
He was not a great orator. In the chamber his personality 
was more convincing than his words. With his colleagues 

1 Perier was bom at Grenoble in 1777, and was the son of one of the 
first directors of the bank of France. 2 Hist. Pari , i. 113. 

n Quoted in Thureau-Dangin, Histoire de la monarchic de juilUt , i. 403. 

1 ii, 211. 
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and his civil servants he was absolute. He told Marshal 
Soult that he would break him like glass if he played the 
traitor, and Soult believed him. Outside, in the street, he 
faced an angry mob with a fury more burning than their 
own. Well might Royer-Collard say over his tomb that 
he had “ ces instincts mcrveilleux qui sont comme la partie 
divine de l’art de gouverner.” 1 

Perier called himself “ un horame de circonstance et de 
lutte.” He knew that his work would end with the restora¬ 
tion of order, and that he was not the man to initiate a 
period of mild constitutional rule ; this would be the task 
of Guizot. Yet in his few months of power Perier had a 
definite policy for his country. The weakness of this policy 
was the weakness common to all the ministries of Louis 
Philippe. Perier, like his successors, attacked the social 
evils of France in their results and not in their causes. 
Perier had indeed more excuse than Guizot for failing to 
see that misery, and misery alone, was the cause of much of 
the disorder which he was determined to suppress. But 
this failure of insight meant a neglect of the only means of 
restoring and maintaining the confidence and loyalty of 
Frenchmen. 

Perier is more to be excused than Guizot, because he was 
dealing with an immediate crisis, with present effects 
rather than remoter causes. He had found a particular 
situation, from which there was but one way of escape. 
To his countrymen and to Europe he was frank in explain¬ 
ing his aims, and he was always as good as his word. He 
remained a liberal in his care for publicity. He made it 
clear to the European governments that the new monarchy 
did not propose to be aggressive. In the Belgian question, 
w'here the revolutionary impulse might be most dangerous, 
and where provocation from the conservative powers un¬ 
willing to recognise the inevitabicness and finality of the 
Belgian revolution might be an excitement to the revolu¬ 
tionary party in France, Perier was careful not to separate 

1 ii. 480. Guizot also prints a remarkable character-sketch of Perier 
by C. de Remusat (ii. 482-4.) : 11 avait la passion de vaincre et 

non de nuire, et il concevait difHcilement, n'apercevait -qu’avcc 
surprise Pinimitie qu lui suscltaient parfois scs dedains cl ses 
succes.” 
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iFrencii from English action. 1 * 3 At the same time, if France 
was not to take advantage of militant insurrection, if the 
dynasty of Louis Philippe was not to be allowed to establish 
itself in Belgium for fear of English susceptibilities, other 
powers must not think that the French government was 
entirely preoccupied either with internal questions or 
with a care to convince Europe of its peaceful intentions. 
There would be no weakness in upholding the traditional 
interests of France within what might be called the legiti¬ 
mate sphere of these interests. 

The interference of Austria in Italy touched french 
prestige, and, to some degree, French security. The ill- 
planned insurrections which had broken out in the Romagna 
and the duchies of Parma and Modena had been sup¬ 
pressed by the aid of Austrian soldiers; at a meeting held in 
Rome during the spring of 1831 the ministers of the powers 
had insisted upon an amnesty to the rebels in the papal 
states, and the promise of a few reforms enough inaeed to 
make Gregory xvi. call them “ the ruin of his power.” It 
was hoped that the introduction of laymen into the judicial 
and administrative services and some measure of municipal 
and provincial self-government would make it possible for 
the pope to maintain the peace ol his states without the 
presence of Austrian soldiers. But trouble began again in 
1832, and the Austrians came back. Perier denied French 
complicity with the disorders, and at the same time refused 
to allow Austria to extend her sphere of influence in Italy. 
When the Austrians occupied Bologna, Perier ordered 

1 In 1890 the Belgian people revolted against the decision of the 
congress of Vienna which had joined the former Austrian Netherlands 
to the kingdom of Holland. The intention of the congress had been to 
form a strong barrier against France. It was hoped that the interests 
which the two constituent elements of the joint kingdom had in common 
would be more powerful than differences of tradition, religion , and lan¬ 
guage. Partly owing to the Dutch monopoly of the more important 
posts in the administration, and the unwillingness of the butch govern¬ 
ment to regard the Belgians as of equal importance with the Dutch in 
a kingdom of the united Netherlands, the union had been a failure. In 

1 Ibo the Belgian people wanted as king a son ol Louis ihilippe. 
A full account of the long-drawn-out negotiations over the Belgian 
question is given in Hall, England and the Orleans Monarchy (191- . ^ ia P s * 

3 an d a See also R. Guyot, La premiere entente corduue { 192b), chap. 2, 
and Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, vol. 2, chap. 3. 
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troops to land at Ancona. Here, in the support 
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french troops to ianu at nuwna, —, - y . 

of the English government, he reaped the fruits oi as 
moderation over Belgium. It was no small tn rue o 
him that the opposition in England began to complain 
about the “ neo-Stuart ” policy which was sacrificing the 
English alliance with Holland and allowing the French a 

free hand in Africa and Italy. , 

Perier’s firmness on the Italian question established a 
tradition which was maintained by Guizot, and only given 
up, against the interest of France, by Napoleon in. ltal A 
in Guizot’s language, had no claims upon FranceFrench 
policy required no more and no less than the maintenance 
of a counter-weight to the influence of Austria m Italy. 

It is interesting that neither Perier nor Guizot believed 
in the future of the nationalist and revolutionary move¬ 
ment in Italy. There was too much talk, tooTittle achieve¬ 
ment. Guizot told the chamber m September 1831 that 
every attempt to bring about the political unification o 
Italy and the reconstruction of a great Italian nation ha 
ended in failure. Napoleon had pointed to the geographic 
configuration of Italy as the reason for this failure. i oui 
moi,” said Guizot, “ cela m’a convaincu.” In the ten or 
twelve years before 1831 the nationalist movement had 
not been supported with sufficient energy. “ Neither the 
courage nor the devotion of the Italians has reached the 
level of the great work they have undertaken. They may 
be passionately occupied in their talk and in their litera¬ 
ture with the reconstruction of Italy ; they have shown 

1 On the other hand, it has been argued that this move of Perier’s was 
a mistake If the French went to Italy to support the liberals, they 
MS be driven into war with Austria. They did not want war, and 
not wane war without allies. If they went to Ancona simply to 
kee forder they would be committed to the support of the reacuonary 
keep cider, t demonstration against Austria would therefore cno 

government Iheirdemonstra, ^ po!icy Bul P(h . ier was 

bouncTtoshow that France i ntc ^ < j^^^ l ^^^^d < in'favour , of clemency 

£ JRJKfJE 5 «Ss asstfesMSS 

It is indeed difficult to see ^t^he Den himse lf without giving up 

the position in which Napoleon b donmcnt of a long-standing 

their influence in Italian affairs. Inis i- which no 

policy might have been the wiser plan, but U a C of prest.ee 
French govermnent could have adopted with 
at home. 
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;elves too weak and immature for the execution of 
sucIt 3, t3*sk ^ ^ 

Perier’s refusal to commit his country to peiilous loreign 
adventures, and the care with which he steered a middle 
course when excitement ran high, made it necessary for 
him to secure a good exposition of his policy in the chambci. 
He could be sure of the support of Guizot. But Guizot was 
already more unpopular with the opposition than was 
Perier himself, nor had he yet learned skill in debate. lie 
spoke, at his best, as an orator ; at his worst, as a professor 
expounding a theorem to a class of students. He was now 
in his forty-fourth year ; during his seventeen years of 
political life he had not learned that quickness and sympathy 
which alone would make him a strength to the government 
in the day to day business of the house. 

More important to Perier from the parliamentary point 
of view were Thiers and Dupin. Dupin had a longer parlia¬ 
mentary history than Guizot, but there was nothing of the 
man of genius or the statesman about his narrow common 
sense. He could speak well in debate. Perier, who knew 
his value, would call to him in difficult moments: “ parlez, 
parlez, Dupin ” ; but a nation sensitive to the parade of 
fine phrases was unlikely to find inspiration in rhe views 
of an orator who said he disliked the barricades because 
they closed the shops ! 

Thiers was a much abler man, with a longer futuie in 
front of him ; he was only thirty-four, and had already 
established a claim on the dynasty by his clever pioclama- 
tions during the July days. 2 No one could be sure which 
oarty he would support. He attached himself to the party 
of order when he might have joined the left. PIis motives 



i Hist. Pari, i. 281-2. See above, p. 90, for Metternich’s views on 
the moral and geographical obstacles in the way of Italian unity : .. . 


EP *LouhAdoiphe Thiers was born at Marseilles in 1 797 - maternal 
grandmother was of Greek origin After studying law at Aix (where he 
began his friendship with Mignet), Ihiers came to Ians (1821). He 
joined the staff of the Constitutiormel. The German bookseller Gotta, who 
was one of the proprietors of the paper, made Thiers fmanciaUy inde¬ 
pendent by the gift of the greater part o! his shares. Thiers history of 
the revolution appeared between 1823 and 1827. In 1830 he was one 
of the founders of the National. 
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•jtfc not altogether clear. He was tired of journalism, and 
impelled by that intellectual curiosity which often leads men 
to desire power. There w r as in him, as his history shows, a 
masterfulness, a love of action which made him turn more 
naturally to a man like Perier than to the vague and turbu¬ 
lent men of the left. During the short-lived ministries 
of Lafayette and Laffitte he found some scope for his 
abilities in a subordinate position under the minister of 
finance. Laffitte was idle enough to give him the chance 
of displaying his administrative powers. Perier, though he 
is said to have subsidised him, never trusted him to the full. 
Thiers had begun by a revolutionary style of speaking, but 
abandoned it for the simpler and more convincing manner of 
his later speeches. Talleyrand is said to have recommended 
the change ; Thiers himself was clever enough to see that 
he must take the colour of his political surroundings. 

Thiers was as little preoccupied as Perier with a theory 
of monarchy or the progress of society. But Perier’s oppor¬ 
tunism was selfless ; Thiers wanted government to be 
in the hands of the parliamentary majority because he 
realised his own powers of domination in the chamber. 
Once the excitement of using these powers had taken hold 
of him, he could never go back willingly to the writing 
of history. “ Ecrire cst peu de chose, 55 he told Nassau 
Senior in 1852, quand on a ete habitue a agir. . . . Je 
donrieiais dix bonnes histoires pour une bonne session 
ou pour une bonne campagne militaire. . . , 55 Life was 
only bearable when a man acted strongly, because then 
only did he forget himself. 

With this support the government was able to maintain 
itself against disturbance at home and suspicion abroad. 
But Perier died of cholera in the spring of 1832, and his 
ill-matched followers could only keep together for a few 
months. In the autumn the king chose a milder successor 
to inaugurate a milder rule. The due de Broglie formed a 
cabinet which lasted until February 1836, though Broglie 
resigned for a year (April 1834 to March 1835) on the 
question of the French debt of twenty-five million francs to 
the United States. 

The due de Broglie was one of those men of talent in 
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om a proud self-sufficiency takes the place of a desire 
to create or to rule. Fortune had given him a position for 
which most men have to fight, and to which few attain. 
A noble name ; great possessions ; a wide culture ; a 
beautiful wife 1 (the daughter of Mme de Stael) ; wise and 
lasting friendships. There was some tiling of the pride of 
the grand seigneur in his disdain of the liberals because they 
seemed to have “ un certain esprit court, etroit, et routinier.” 
But his very sensitiveness to human failings showed a weak¬ 
ness of character, and precluded him from the rough ex¬ 
citement of conflict and leadership. A critical barrenness 
overtook his intellectual life after his retirement from 
politics. He produced nothing worthy of his powers ; 
he was interested in ideas, never taken by storm. Even his 
memoirs were left incomplete, and did not touch the years 
of his government. Such a man was not fitted to succeed 
Casimir Perier. He was not sympathetic to the king ; lie 
could not dominate Guizot and Thiers sufficiently to get 
the best from both of them ; he never exerted himself to 
win popularity for himself, his cabinet, or the monarchy. 

His government began a new policy which might have 
borne great fruit if it had been defended with the power 
and vitality of Casimir Perier, and if it had been taken as 
the beginning of a new era. The laissez-faire tradition of 
French governments in social and economic questions was 
broken in two directions. Guizot, as minister of educa¬ 
tion, introduced a law of primary education which was, 
for the time, liberal and far-reaching . 2 The construction 
of railways forced the government to interfere with the 
rights of private property and to sanction expropriation 
on a large scale. But these acts were without sequence. 
The king was, as always, preoccupied with foreign policy, 
and wanted a free hand to secure a rapprochement with 
Austria and a Habsburg marriage—still the greatest success 
for a monarchy without a past. He found the coldness of 
Broglie irksome, and tried to separate Thiers from Guizot. 
Metternich had seen from a distance that the two could not 

1 She died in 1838. „ 

2 For the parliamentary history of the “ Loi sur [’instruction pjnmaire ^ 
see Hist. Par!., it. 1-93. The discussions in the chamber show Guizot’s 
oratory at its best* 
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remain together. They might both support the same 
policy, but their motives were very different ; nor was 
there room within the same party for two men of equai 
talent and ambition. 

Thiers was not yet sufficiently well established to leave 
Guizot ; the opposition still attacked him as a nouveau riche 
and a turncoat. For a time Louis Philippe had to submit 
to what he called <c Casimir Perier en trois personnes. 
The fall of the government over the ridiculously small 
question of the conversion of the rentes gave the king his 
chance ; such is the fate of ministries led by men in¬ 
different to power. At last Louis Philippe could break 
with the policy of union with the liberal states , at last 
he could come to terms with the monarchies from whom 




he hoped to win a wife for his eldest son. 

Thiers was bound by mutual compact not to take office 
without his colleagues. But he was flattered by no less 
a person than Talleyrand. The flattery was a little crude. 

“ Monsieur, l’Europe vous attend.” At the same time 
Thiers was drawn into the circle of the great European 
families. He became an intimate ot the house of Mme 
de Lieven. His enemies were more sarcastic than ever. 

“ On sait,” wrote A. Carrel in the National , “ que M. 
Thiers est le (r^s-humble serviteur des grands seigneurs 
hongrois, prussiens, russes, anglais, qui veulent bien lui 
pardonner d’etre plebeien comme nous.” Or again : “ M. 
Thiers croit aux grands seigneurs ; quand un lord daigne lui 
ecrire pour le mystifier, cela le flatte.” 1 There was indeed 
more than this. Thiers was no fool to be overwhelmed by 
the patronage of men less able than himself, and Talley¬ 
rand had lived too long for his flattery to be taken literally. 

Thiers had some hope of bringing about the Austrian 
marriage which Louis Philippe wanted. Broglie himself 
had begun to weaken in his support of a liberal foreign 
policy. His first view had been that France and Austria 
were antagonistic states owing to the character of their 
governments and their peoples. It would be dangerous 
to ignore these great differences and to hope for any real 


1 Quoted in Thureau-Dangin, Histone de la monarchic dejuilUt, m. 54- 
(Thim-au-Dangin's judgments on Thiers are always severe.) 
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faboration between the two powers for a long time to 
come. But towards the end of his tenure of office he had 


thought of the possibility of detaching Austria from Prussia 
and Russia. Thiers shared with Louis Philippe a belief 
in the danger of joining one of two enemy camps in Europe 
(the time was not far from the beginning of the armed 
European peace), and hoped for a chance of grouping the 
powers round France as a centre. 

The king was anxious to try this new policy, especially 
with a man who had no permanent majority in the chamber, 
and was therefore dependent upon royal favour. 1 He asked 
Broglie to relieve Thiers of his compact. Broglie warned 
Louis Philippe that in choosing Thiers he was choosing a 
man whom he could never safely give up ; for if he gave 


him up, he would be presenting a pow erful recruit to the 


revolutionary opposition: 

So Thiers became president of the council before Guizot, 
with whom indeed he exchanged letters of the utmost 
cordiality. “ M. Thiers n’est pas parvenu : il cst arrive.” 2 

Europe was never ready for M. Thiers. I he Austrian 
marriage at once faded from the king’s view. Metternich 
pointed out that the difference between the Orleans family 
and “ the throne of August 7 ” was not apparent to political 
assassins. France had no claim upon the devotion of 
Habsburg princesses. Thiers could not take defeat coldly. 
He tried to repay Austria by supporting the Spanish 
liberals with vigour. 3 But the satisfaction of the amour- 
propre of M. Thiers was not part of the policy of Louis 
Philippe, nor did it bring a dynastic marriage any nearer. 
In September Thiers resigned. 

Thiers had been the king’s man, and the king had virtually 
dismissed him. The king therefore had a certain freedom 
in the choice of a successor. He chose Mole, 4 a peer of 
distinction who had served the empire and the restoration. 


1 Guizot thought that the king’s familiarity of manner towards Thiers 
was a sign that he did not respect him. # . .. 

- Attributed to Talleyrand by Thureau-Dangm, op. at., 11. 430. 

3 See below, pp. 191-2. _ . . ... 

4 Mole’s memoirs contain a curious account of a love atiair in winch 
the scene was Mote’s office on Sunday mornings ! (Marquis de 
Apailles. Le comt* de Mole: sa vie ; ses ntfmoires, vol. iii. chap. 1.) 
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ole had never been more than a person of talent and 
dignity : he now showed a reserve of power which 
astonished his friends, and still more his enemies. He had 
no obvious political attachments, nor did he command a 
strong party in the chamber. From the king’s point of 
view these were good reasons for choosing him. Mole 
found that the king’s confidence did not give him much 
authority in his own cabinet, nor did it lessen the distrust 
ot those who thought that Louis Philippe was overreaching 
his constitutional powers. The ministry was forced to 
find an orator ; the orator could not come from the left. 
Thiers was for the time impossible. There was only Guizot. 
Guizot agreed to enter the cabinet as minister of education. 
The king was astonished to find Guizot willing, to break his 
earlier agreement with Broglie. But there seemed no likeli¬ 
hood that Broglie would come back into any government 
of Louis Philippe ; Guizot and Broglie were close friends ; 
there could be no question of treachery between them. 

Yet the presence of Guizot in the cabinet was not a real 
addition of strength. If the policy of the government was 
to be conservative, why not include all the conservatives, 
and why keep Guizot in a subordinate place ? If there was 
to be an inclination towards the left, why include Guizot ? 
In any case, Guizot was too magnificent a person to be 
content with a subordinate place, or to regard Mole as 
anything but a man of straw. Guizot assumed that the 
government would continue the tradition of the Broglie 
cabinet, ol which Mole had not even been a member. 
Mole was jealous of Guizot, and hinted at his unpopu¬ 
larity. Guizot was impatient of the leadership of' Mole, 
and hinted that lie was pusillanimous, that he refused to 
face the danger of revolution. The resignation of Guizot 
came over a personal question which was less to the dis¬ 
credit of Mole than of Guizot himself. Gasparin, the 
minister of the interior, was notably inefficient; Mole 
decided to replace him by Guizot. He w'ent to see Guizot 
after Gasparin had made a particularly unfortunate mis¬ 
take. To his surprise Guizot began the conversation : 

44 Gasparin must go ; I will take his office.” Gasparin 
stayed ! After another of his mistakes, Guizot asked 
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irectly for his place. Mole refused him, and Guizot 
resigned. 

The ministry continued in power because no successors 
could be found. Until 1838 the rivalry between Thiers 
and Guizot weakened the opposition ; but it was m the 
nature of party government that the two would sooner 01 
later unite to overthrow their common enemy. 1 Thiers 
had to wait for Guizot, and Guizot, with the splendid naivete 
and confidence of the men of his time, was writing s remark¬ 
able series of articles upon the revival of religion in France. 

Mole became nervously excited, and confessed that he 
could only sleep from three to five hours a night: he spoke 
of his government as the Martignac ministry of the monarchy 
of T ulv By the end of the year 1838 Guizot was ready lor 
Thiers, and made overtures to the left. Odilon Barrot was 
asked to help in the overthrow of a tc gouvernement per¬ 
sonnel ; il est temps d’en finir avec ses mmistres favons. 
Barrot and the left were ready enough to help one section 
of the conservatives to fight the other. The combined 
attack was made in a series of splendid debates in January 
1839, during which Thiers spoke thirteen times and Guizot 
twelve times. 2 Mole appealed to the country, but the 

coalition came back with a majority. 

They had not ventured even to outline a plan lor the 
future. In the first of the January debates Guizot had said 
that in joining the coalition he did not propose to sacrifice 
any of his principles or his antecedents. ‘ Avec 1 opposi¬ 
tion, ie combats le ministere, mais en le combattant, jg 
reste, je suis toujours, du juste milieu.’' 3 All that the 
coalition could do was to accuse their opponents oi electoral 
corruption. The charge was a little ungracious when then 
own journals had published an “ avis aux fonctionnaires 
in which the civil servants were warned to think ot the 

1 It is said that Guizot subsequently voted against ^G^candidature 

for the Academy, so deep was the gulf made between the • ( j. 

Souvenirs, vi. 400.) Mole’s own memoirs are filled with criticisms 

Guizot’s harshness and ambition. . , ;.u an 

2 Durinv the debates Guizot had occasionally been met witb an 

answer ^disdainful as his own attacks. He once concluded a speech 
with the words of Tacitus : “ omnia scrvil iterpro dominatoone. M 

replied ; “ Tacite n'a point dit celftdes courtisans, maw des afnbmutt, 

3 Hist. Pari., iii. iB.j. 
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jfre, and to remember that nearly all the possible suc¬ 
cessors to the government were in the opposition ! The 
future ministers would be careful to observe the con¬ 
duct of the administration at the time of the elections. 
They would not forget what they saw. The functionaries 
could not act in favour of the government without breaking 
with its successors. “ G’est done a leur sagacite qu’il 
appartientdediscerner de quel cote il leur convient d’agir! ” 1 
Well might Guizot say that no one should engage himself 
in politics unless he was able to bear the weight of “ certain 
necessities ” of public life ! 

It was not easy to find a successor to Mole. The left 
had not a majority of its own. Thiers and Guizot seemed 
the obvious combination. Guizot was no longer contenr 
with the ministry of education ; Thiers would not allow 
him to be president. Broglie tried to reconcile the two 
men ; but the crisis was only brought to an end after 
serious rioting in Paris. The king took advantage of the 
general anxiety by putting Soult in charge of a cabinet 
from which were excluded “ les grands amours-propres.” 
Such were the results of the only serious mistake which 
Guizot admits in his political career. The coalition had 
failed in its aim. Mole had been attacked because he had 
allowed the king too great an influence in the government, 
particularly in the determination of foreign policy. Soult 
was much less likely to control the king, and had no pre¬ 
tence of a policy or a mandate of his own. For this ex¬ 
change the two ablest men in French political life had dis¬ 
turbed public confidence and public order at a time of 
quiet and prosperity. They had alarmed foreign govern¬ 
ments by showing how near to the surface were the revolu¬ 
tionary passions of Frenchmen. Above all, they had 
weakened the position of constitutional monarchy in 
France ; they had attacked the king almost openly, while 
pretending to defend him, and had broken the party of 
government without putting anything in its place. Well 
might Tocqueville think that the coalition was respon¬ 
sible for much of the later moral anarchy and indifference 
of the French people. 

1 Quoted in Thureau-Dangin, op, cit iii, 347*8. 
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fair to say that Guizot recognised his mistake, 
did penance, in his own superb way, by supporting Soult, 
and then retired to the country to study the life and letters 
of George Washington ! 

The ministry of Soult could only be an interlude. It fell 
after a half-year, when for a second time the chamber re¬ 
fused to give a large allowance to the king’s second son ; 
the rich bourgeois could never bring themselves to pay for 
their king to live in the grand style ! 

Thiers took the place of Soult, and Guizot allowed him¬ 
self to be sent as ambassador to London. Guizot had been 
appointed by Soult, 1 but Broglie advised him to serve undei 
Thiers. His acceptance of Thiers would be a guarantee of 
the conservatism of the government; he could resign if the 
ministry' went towards the left. Moreover, the London 
embassy was unusually important because the fate ol 
Mehemet Ali was now' in the balance. 

This Albanian adventurer, whom Sir Sidney Smith had 
saved from drowning at Acre in 1799, had made so success¬ 
ful an imitation of the first Napoleon in Egypt that Jeremy 
Bentham had congratulated him on his enlightenment and 
the French people had been flattered into thinking that 
he was, if not invincible, at least difficult to suppress ; 
Mehemet Ali had been pasha of Egypt since 1805. He had 
spent the first eighteen years of his government in con¬ 
solidating his pow'er in Egypt and laying the foundations 
of a military empire. He had rebuilt Alexandria, sacri¬ 
ficed twenty thousand workmen in the construction of the 
Alexandria canal, introduced a new system of agriculture 
and new products—olives, sugar cane, cotton, mulberry 
trees—into Egypt. He had founded a school of medicine 
under a French president, and borrowed French officers 
to train his army and supervise the building of an arsenal 
and a fleet. On the surface all this looked very fine ; it 
would look finer to the French, who had forgotten then- 
experience of eastern military adventurers. When Mehemet 
Ali reconquered the holy cities of Mecca and Medina for 

1 Barante was told by the duchesse de Talleyrand that Thiers himselt 
had wanted this post. (Barante, Souvenirs, vi. 392.) 
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ilffe' sultan, occupied the middle Nile, and founded Khartum, 
his military power seemed real enough. He had caused 
embarrassment to the powers by sending his son and his 
fleet to put down the Greek rebels of the Peloponnese. 
As a reward the sultan gave him Crete. He asked for 
more, and would be content with nothing less than Syria. 
In 1831 he thought himself strong enough to take Syria for 
himself. 1 Mahmud u., the sultan who had put down the 
Janissaries and suppressed feudalism in Asia Minor, out¬ 
lawed Mehcmet and his son. Mehemet could pose as the 
orthodox avenger of a sultan whose impious reforms had 
offended true believers. He was master of the sea, and 
ran no risk of leaving his good fortune behind him at Acre. 
He marched through Syria, completely defeated the 
Turkish armies, and drove Mahmud n. to make an embar¬ 
rassed and embarrassing appeal to the powers. At first 
Mahmud found little encouragement. France was occupied 
at home with the establishment of her new monarchy, and 
abroad with the difficult legacy of the Algerian adventure 
of Charles x. ; nor was she displeased at the success of the 
armies of Mehemet: armies which had been trained bv 
Frenchmen. Palmerston had more belief in French sym¬ 
pathy with Mehemet than in the genuineness of his reforms ; 
but England was also busy at home and abroad. The 
reform agitation and the Belgian question were for the 
moment more important than the fears of the sultan. 

This situation was Russia s opportunity. A Russian fleet 
sailed to Constantinople ; a Russian expeditionary force 
landed in Asia Minor. At once the other powers were 
frightened. Mehemet Ali was forced to accept the con¬ 
cessions which the sultan was forced to offer him. Syria, 
Aleppo, and even Adana were surrendered. But Russia 
also wanted payment. Mahmud was lucky to escape 
with a promise to close the Dardanelles in time of w'ar 
to all except Russian warships. The sultan was clever 
enough to know what his other friends would think of his 
promise. At once England and France protested, and 


1 He made the picturesque declaration that Abdullah, pasha of Acre, 
had insulted his beard which had grown white in the service of the 
sultan ! 
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made it clear that they would not allow the sultan to en¬ 
force the condition to which he had agreed. But except in 
regard to the pretensions of Russia, England and France 
were still divided. England was anxious to reduce the 
power of Mehemet Ali, and to strengthen Turkey. France 
saw in Mehemet a chance of regaining influence in the 
eastern Mediterranean. In Guizot’s words, ‘ the national 
instinct . . . had shown the necessity for a rapprochement 
with the pasha of Egypt.” 1 For a few years the difference of 
view was of little practical importance. But English diplo¬ 
macy in the near east was well managed. In 1838 Great 
Britain made a treaty with Turkey forbidding any com¬ 
mercial monopoly within the Turkish empire. The lands of 
Mehemet Ali were technically within the Turkish empire, 
his power in Egypt rested upon these commercial monopolies. 
In the next year (1839) Great Britain annexed Aden. 

Mehemet Ali could hardly see his dominion crumble 
away. He was an old man. The last service which he 
could do for his family would be to defeat the sultan again, 
and again to make some profit out of the disunion of the 
Christian powers. For similar reasons the sultan decided 
to attack Mehemet Ali. Mahmud 11. was already suffer¬ 
ing from a mortal disease. He too wished for a settlement 
of the Syrian question before his death. In spite 01 
Palmerston’s advice, he sent his armies across the Euphrates. 
They were heavily defeated. Fortune was even kindei to 
Mehemet Ali. Mahmud ir. died ; his successor was a boy 
of sixteen. The Turkish fleet deserted the new sultan, and 
set sail for Alexandria. 2 What should prevent Mehemet 
from taking Constantinople ? " 

At this point Soult was in office. An adventurer of bold¬ 
ness and imagination might perhaps have attempted to strike 
a bargain with Russia. Russia might have been persuaded 
to recognise the French control of north Africa, or to 
allow France to regain territory on her eastern frontier. 
France in return might have agreed to the predominance 
of Russia at Constantinople if Mehemet All were left in 


2 1 i,.ii ob cit. pp. 243-5, gives interesting evidence in favour of the 
view that this ac/of desertion was encouraged by the French admiral 
at the Dardanelles. See also Guyot, op. cit ., p. 107. 
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ypt and Syria. England would have been threatened 
with French predominance along the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean from Tangier to the Cilician gates, and with a 
Russian advance into Asia Minor and Afghanistan. 

I lappily for England, and for the peace of Europe, Soult 
was not the man to think of so hazardous a course, while 
Nicholas of Russia was anxious to break the understanding 
between England and France. Nicholas’ principles would 
not allow him to make an alliance with the monarchy of 
Louis Philippe. <! Soult is a jewel,” said Palmerston. On 
July 27, 1839, an agreement of five powers, Great Britain, 
Fi ance, Russia, Austria, and Prussia (for no one thought it safe 
to be left out), determined that the question should be settled 
m concert. The sultan was told to await the decision. 

The jewel fell from its setting. Thiers replaced Soult : 
Guizot came as French ambassador to London. Thiers 
was anxious to do something grand enough to redeem his 
failure of four years earlier. He made the mistake of 
overrating the power of Mehemet Ali, 1 and the worse 
mistake of thinking that Palmerston would allow himself 
to be outwitted by a Frenchman and a Levantine on a 
question vital to the interests of England. Thiers was 
rndeed bound by the agreement of July to take common 
action with the powers. The only way out of this promise 
to accept a common decision, that is a decision in which 
England and Russia would consult their interests was to 

SM b ^r mCnt bCt " een ^"and 

Mehemet All. _ The two parties most directly concerned 
had every motive for settling their own quarrel without 
paying the inevitable price for the arbitration of the powers. 

1 It is curious that Palmerston’s judgment upon the military weakness 
Qf Mehemet All was based to some considerable extent upon the reru ns 
of the Polish general Chrzanowski (who behaved with singular incom 
petence in Italy in 1849) and General Joehmus, a Hanoverian who had 
served m the British legion in Spain. The British admii il commanding 
the Mediterranean squadron, and Colonel Campbell, the British consul- 
general at Alexandria, thought that it would be difficult to drive the 
Egyptians from Syria. Von Moltke, who was present at the battle of 
Nezib in which the Turkish armies were defeated, complained that bis 
advice was neglected in favour of the foolish suggestions of the 
' mullahs.” These religious personages ranked as lieutenant-generals ; 
while Moltke was only a captain, and a foreign military adviser ! See 
Hall, op. cit ., pp. 251-2. 
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^hey could agree to divide Syria, England and Russia 
could scarcely refuse to sanction the partition. France, and 
M. Thiers, would have scored a neat success. 1 I he con¬ 
ditions of this success depended in part upon the skill of 
the French minister in London. He must know the secrets 
of the cabinet, and must guess the force of the English 

opposition. . 

Guizot was not well fitted for work of this kind. He was 
new to England, and new to diplomacy. He had not 
sat long enough at the feet of Mme de Lieven. He was 
too much of an orator to make a good listener in conversa¬ 
tions with Englishmen: he misjudged English silence, 

“ the English sometimes give the impression ol concealing 
opinions which they do not hold ” ! 2 He warned Thiers 
that Palmerston would not lightly see himself beaten, and 
that his position in the cabinet was strong enough to stand 
a good deal of opposition from his colleagues. But he did not 
find out until too late the completeness of the French defeat. 

The sultan knew that he could not get as good terms 
from the protector of Mehemet Ali as from the other powere ; 
nor could the French save him from the anger of his 
Russian and English “friends” when they heard that he 
had not waited for their “ advice.” Mehemet All was not 
the “ nouvel Alexandre ” pictured by Thiers. A Christian 
revolt in the Lebanon embarrassed him, and gave 
Palmerston the opportunity of associating the defence of 
Christians with the support of Turkey ! To the satisfac¬ 
tion of Nicholas, Palmerston persuaded Austria and Prussia 
to act without France. The four powers sent word that 
Mehemet Ali could keep southern Syria for his own li e- 
time, and Egypt for his family, if he accepted the con¬ 
ditions within ten days. Guizot was only informed of the 
new agreement after it had been signed. 

Thiers had to choose between war against a European 
coalition and an acknowledgment of French weakness and 
isolation. He was sanguine enough to hope that his new 

i Thiers denied that he had taken any steps to bring about a separate, 
t He even wrote to Barante (ambassador at St. Petersburg) 
tKance had been scrupulous enough to forbid her agents to make 
It suSt sug^stion (BarLte, Souvenir, ,vi. 483.) See Guyyt g cU. : 
pp. 178-83, for details of Thiers’ negoliahons. v. 408. 
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ander would save him from humiliation . 1 He talked 
loudly : “ i’expectative armee, et fortement armee, voila 

notre politique.” 2 He made a beginning of the fortifica¬ 
tion of Paris. This in itself was not an immediate threat 
of war ; the work would take several years to complete. 
For ten years past there had been talk of these fortifications. 
They had been delayed because the soldiers could not 


§L 


decide whether they wanted a series of isolated forts 


3 or a 


ring of fortifications, and because the politicians oi the left 
disliked any scheme, especially the scheme oi detached 
forts, whereby the guns of authority might interfere with 
the progress of a revolution. 

Thiers left nothing undone to increase his failure. The 
collapse came at once. Mchemet Ali made no resistance 
to the bombardment of Beyrouth. His power in Syria 
vanished. He accepted the terms offered him by the 
English commodore, Sir Charles Napier (who had exceeded 
his instructions), and was glad to be left with Egypt. 

Palmerston was not in the least afraid of war. He knew 
that Louis Philippe, as ever, did not want to offend the 
great dynasties ; he knew the danger which war would 
bring to the monarchy. Guizot himself had written to 
Broglie that he was more afraid of the internal than of the 
external situation. The bourgeoisie feared revolution more 
than they disliked the diplomatic isolation of France. 

The resignation of Thiers was again a necessity. By 
process of elimination there remained only Guizot. 4 From 
October 1840 to the fall of the monarchy Guizot directed 
the government of France. 5 


1 See the letters of Thiers to Barante. (Barante, Souvenirs , vi. 461, 
and subsequent eorrespondeuce.) 

2 Ibid., vi. 486. See also Guyot, op. cit., pp. 190-211. 

a This had been the plan favoured by Soult (vi. 29). Wellington 
summed up in these words his view of the importance of the fortifica¬ 
tions of Paris : “ Vos fortifications ont ferme cette 6re dcs guerres 
d’invasion et de marche rapidc sur les capitales que Napoleon avait 
ouverte. biles ont presque fait pour vo*s ce que fait pour nous 
POcean. Si les souverains de l’Europe m vn eroyaient, ns en feraient 

tous aulant.” (vi. 36.) . ... . 

1 An alliance between Guizot and Mole was impossible on personal 
grounds. Anyhow tire king did not want it, “ preferant ne pas mettre 
tous sos oeufs dans un panier.” (Dccazes to Barante. Barante, Sou- 
vemrs, vi. 532.) 5 Sce ahove > P* 1 4 : 1 * note 3 - 
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Guizot had undertaken the government at a time of crisis. 
The crisis was more serious than he knew. Metternich 
thought that Thiers’ attempt to imitate Napoleon had suc¬ 
ceeded well enough to arouse national feeling in Germany. 
Still more ominous for the future of Europe was the begin¬ 
ning of the use of the term “ armed peace to describe 
the state of European politics. 

For the first nine months of his government Guizot did 
his best to bring back France into the concert of the powers, 
and to ease the strain of unreasoning patriotic excitement. 
The desire of Palmerston to expel Mehemet Ah from Egypt 
contrasted with the eagerness of the other powers to settle 
the eastern question : it was soon possible to leave Mehemet 
Ali in peace. In the summer of 1841 Guizot could turn 
to a more positive policy. The years that follow give the 
opportunity for passing judgment upon the .mature states¬ 
manship of Guizot, and upon the ability of a conservative 
and constitutional party to satisfy the real and imagined 
needs of the French people. 

Guizot was now fifty-three years old. His health was 
strong enough to endure a great deal of physical and mental 
effort. Even after the strain of seven years and more of 
office he lived for another twenty-six years in the full use 
of his powers of mind and of expression. Towards the end 
of his ministry he had begun to feel the strain of his work. 
Yet some of his most splendid speeches were made m the 
months before the revolution, and the sustained intellectual 
achievement of his memoirs makes it impossible to think 
of him as in any way a spent force before or during t ic 
critical weeks of the winter of 1847-1848. 


1 Becker’s patriotic song, “Sic sollen ihn nicht baben, den frc.en 
deutsci.cn Rhein,” appeared at this time in a Trier newspaper, and 
was copied by almost every journal in Germany. 
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For more than twenty years Guizot had explained to his 
countrymen his views on the government of France, and 
his conception of the art of managing men. The strength 
of the man was in his own will, his idea of an ordered liberty, 
his personal uprightness and charity, his pride and his 
courage : his weakness lay in his preoccupation with 
political ends, his blindness to the equally serious need for 
the organisation of the economic conditions of modern life 
if order and liberty were not to become but a name and an 
evil jest. 

Fie had entered into power at a time of crisis in the foreign 
relations of France. He could not apply to foreign affairs 
those canons of laissez-faire which were so dangerous a rule 
of his domestic policy. It is significant that the conduct 
of foreign affairs became the chief interest of Guizot. The 
defence of his foreign policy takes up a greater part of his 
memoirs than any other subject during his years of office ; 
the general political interest of the speeches recorded in the 
Hisloire Parlcrnenlaire gives place, as time goes on, almost 
wholly to discussion of the affairs of Spain, or the eastern 
question, or the occupation of Algeria. 

It is true that Guizot, as foreign minister, w'as bound 


to be called upon to expound and defend the foreign 
policy of his government; but Tocqueville, with his usual 
insight, gives another reason for this preoccupation. “ In 
substituting interests for opinions, in disintegrating parties 
and making out of them a kind of political dust, in disgust¬ 
ing the country with itself, in taking the interest and magni¬ 
ficence out of its internal policy, you have of necessity 
driven it ... in spite of itself towards foreign affairs.” 1 
Guizot claimed that he applied his rule of liberty to the 
direction of foreign policy. As early as 1831 he had made 
a splendid defence of the foreign policy of P£rier against 
those who wanted a revival of the propagandist ideals of 


1 Tocqueville made this speech in the chamber of deputies in 1843. 
(Collected Works of A. de Tocqueville , 2nd edition, ix. 397.) Another 
reason for the disproportionate importance of foreign affairs in the 
parliamentary debate? was the desire of a number of politicians to 
overthrow the ministry but not to break with the parliamentary majority 
which approved of the internal policy of the ministers. Tocque- 
yille’s analysis of the situation applied with still greater force, and more 
sinister consequences, to the political life of the second empire. 
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e revolution : “cette fantaisie de soumettre PEurope a 
l’unite, de la ranger a un seul systeme, sous la loi d’une 
seule idee. 551 This was the idea of Louis xiv., of the Con¬ 
vention, of Bonaparte, of the Holy Alliance. It was always 
followed by a reaction, not of governments only, but of 
nations. Against this idea of domination Guizot set the 
contrary principle of cc non-intervention. 55 k 'lhis is the 
principle which to-day represents the liberty of peoples in 
their mutual relations. The principle of non-intervention 
is identical with the principle of a nation’s liberty. . . . 
There are a thousand ways of violating this principle. I 
do not find that any one of them is better than any other. 
. . . Intervention may be by means of diplomatic relations 
or by conspiracy, by congresses or by secret societies . . . 
in the name of the principle of legitimacy or in the name 


of the sovereignty of the people. 55 2 

With the principle of non-intervention went the right Oi 
nations to consider their own interests. “ There is a certain 
degree of national egoism which is the law governing the 
policy of nations, and from which it is impossible to escape. 

Non-intervention and enlightened self-interest were the 
cardinal points by which Guizot would direct the policy of 
France. But this was the tradition set for England by 
Castlereagh, and still more clearly by Canning. If this 
tradition should guide the English government, what could 
be more to the advantage of France than an understanding 
with England? The accession of the Tories to power 
made this co-operation with England practical and, as fai 
as the leaders went, easy. Aberdeen and Guizot were in 
close sympathy ; the strained relations which had become 
almost a tradition in the case of Thiers and Palmerston 
disappeared before an entente which suited the needs o 
both parties. Guizot once reminded the French chamber 
that the question of the balance of power among the 
European nations had been a question of the Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees ; only after many centuries had 
there been an extension of the limit to the Volga and the 
Vistula ; in the nineteenth century it was world-wide. 
“ La question dcs forces relatives des £tats se pose partout, 

* Hist . Park, b *9*- 2 Ibid ‘> L I 9 2 “ 3 * 3 lbld '> u I99 * 
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le rnonde entier. 55 1 English interests marched with 
French interests in nearly every field ; but there was no 
question at issue between the two countries of such diffi¬ 
culty as the question of the eastern frontier of France. 
Once the affairs of Belgium had been settled, England had 
no reason to fear the dynasty of the man who had fought at 
Jemappes. On the other hand, with English support the 
monarchy of July was safe in Europe. “ I knew the weak¬ 
ness of the cabinets of the continent in resisting the govern¬ 
ment of England, when that government had a real will of 
its own, 55 2 wrote Guizot in a discussion of the affairs of 


Greece. 

The maladresse of the other powers made the entente with 
England more desirable. Austria counted for very little ; 
her embarrassment would be shown to the world in any 
great war. Italian publicists openly told their country¬ 
men to wait for the chance which would come to them 
when Austria was preoccupied in the east. 

Russia was not a possible ally either for France or for 
England. England was alarmed at Russian policy in the 
east; France was scandalised by the Russian treatment of 
Poland, and ashamed at the pow^erlessness of French arms 
and diplomacy to interfere. The undignified caprice and 
boorish manners of Nicholas i. had made an understanding 
with Louis Philippe incompatible with the dignity of France. 3 

"I he friendship of England would give France a free hand 
in north Africa, within the limits of Algeria, at the very 
moment when Guizot had decided to secure the French 
hold of Algeria by definite conquest. 

After the marriage of his eldest son into a reigning 
German family Louis Philippe had no longer to consider 
the feelings of the continental dynasties. But his house 
gaihed in prestige when Queen Victoria came to France 
and allowed herself to be charmed by the affable respecta- 


1 Hist. Pari , iv. 127. * vii. 334. 

3 In October 1841 Nicholas gave the Russian ambassador in Paris 
indefinite leave of absence. Louis Philippe replied by giving Baraute 
similar leave from St. Petersburg, (vi. 335-342 and 469-524.) (It was 
said that Nicholas conducted most of his important diplomatic business 
on horseback during the many reviews of his troops. Barante was a 
bad horseman!) 
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bility of the king. Guizot could say with pride that this 
visit was for him “ ce que fut, pour Jeanne d’Arc, le sacre 
du roi a Reims.” 1 Nor was the pleasure lessened by the 
news that the Emperor Nicholas was making a hurried 
and not altogether tactful journey to Windsor to see that 
no harm had been done. 

Yet the entente was unpopular both in France and England. 
Guizot and Aberdeen were wise enough not to attempt too 
much. Guizot did not wish for an alliance which would 
divide Europe into two parties, and unite more closely the 
“ despotic ” powers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. He 
had learned from Broglie that the good understanding 
between the two countries must not be a drag upon the 
development of their respective interests. But the good 
work of Broglie in the earlier days of the monarchy had 
been roughly handled by Thiers and Palmerston. There 
remained in England, among the members of the cabinet 
as well as in the country, a distrust of France. Peel was 
particularly suspicious. 3 

On the other hand, Guizot himself was a little irritated 
by the characteristic “vice” of the English : “ 1 ’orgueil 
ambitieux, la preoccupation constante et passionnee de 
soi-meme, le besoin ardent et exclusif de se faire par tout sa 
part et sa place, la plus grande place possible, n’unporte aux 
depens de quoi et de qui ” ; 4 a description of the fault 
which Englishmen have always observed m the French . 
The ministers whom Palmerston had sent to diffeicnt pails 
of the world survived his government and served his suc¬ 
cessors with the ardour which had marked them out for 
their appointment. Above all, there was the danger that 
Palmerston might come back to power The fall of the 
Tories in 1846 appeared to Guizot almost a nationa 
calamity for France. 

The alliance, or rather the entente, was equally suspect to 
the French people. Guizot complained of the 
ableness of the chamber over the question of the droit de 
visite.” 5 The maintenance of a friendly understanding 
I9 g 2 Hist. Pari., iii. 5 ! 4 - 


vi. 


4 Vll. 309. 

• In Tanuary 1844 Guizot made a long speech in the chamber oi 
deputies on *e subject of the entente and tire advantages winch tl 
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^ivas therefore no light task, in spite of Guizot’s optimistic 
view that a free government, unlike a despotism, had not 
to divert its subjects from the ioss of liberty by an exciting 
display of chauvinism. 

Guizot’s delight in long-sighted views led him to connect 
the detail of his foreign policy with general principles. He 
was not satisfied unless he could think that the tide of the 
time was with him ; that he was acting in accordance with 
the needs of modem civilisation as well as serving the 
particular needs of France. 

In this respect it is curious to compare him with Palmer¬ 
ston. Nothing could be more different from the serious¬ 
ness of Guizot’s early career than the idle, dilettante 
arrogance of Palmerston’s early years of office ; years in 
which so sharp an observer as Canning could see no more 
in him than a man “ who nearly touched the top of medio¬ 
crity.” In the one case there is a careful examination of 
the tendencies of European history ; in the other the 
gradual absorption of a gifted and high-spirited amateur 
in the excitement and interest of his work. Guizot thought 
that in the earlier centuries of history —centuries about 
which Palmerston never troubled himself at all—the foreign 
policy of states had been directed by “ l’esprit de conquete, 
1 ’ esprit de propagande, l’esprit de systemc.” 1 The ambi¬ 
tion of princes was satisfied with territorial expansion ; the 
fanaticism of religious or political reformers expressed 
itself and spread its faith by a forced conversion of the 
conquered ; statesmen attempted to organise the nations 
of Europe upon lines dictated, not by facts, but by elaborate 
inventions of their own fancy. Yet in spite of the evil 
caused by continual war, European civilisation had struck 
deeper and more spreading roots. The day of armed 
propaganda and preconceived system was not over ; passion 
still won victories over reason. But the very progress of 
civilisation weakened the force of the old motives which 


brought to France. The opposition had proposed to exclude from the 
“ projet d’adresse ” a paragraph approving the results of collaboration 
with England in Spanish, eastern, and Greek affairs. (Hist. Pad ., iv. 
I 7 1 ' 94 *) For the general attitude of Frenchmen towards England in 
the years 1 041-1845 see Guyot, op. rit pp. -120-42. 

1 vi. 7-8. 
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had become out of harmony with the new conditions of the 
world. The fantastic hopes of those who wished at once 
to abolish war were at least on the side of the future ; the 
collapse of the work of the greatest of conquerors was 
sudden and complete enough to show that he had been 
living in a world of the past. “ A travers les chimeres des 
uns, les doutes et les moqueries des autres, les societes se 
transforment.” When the spirit of conquest and the spirit 
of armed propaganda arise to renew their enterprises, 

“ scarcely have they taken a few steps before they come to a 
halt; they hesitate, as though embarrassed, as though dis¬ 
trustful of themselves ; so little are they in harmony with 
the real needs, the deep instincts of modern societies, with 
the unbroken line of direction taken, in spite of resistance, 
by the civilisation of our time.” 1 

The conflict between old and new was most evident in 
France. On the one hand, the ideas and needs of a high 
and complicated civilisation demanded peace and a respect 
for law ; on the other hand, the dramatic achievements of 
conquest and propaganda in the near past had made the 
idea of peace dull and uninteresting to an over-excited 
people. “ We are set in the midst of two conflicting 
currents ; one of them is deep and regular, and draws us 
towards the rightful end of our social organisation ; the 
other is troubled and superficial, and drives us hither anc. 
thither in a search for new adventures and uncharted 
lands.” 2 

It was the duty of Guizot’s government to avoid the 
temptation of novelty, and tc keep within the limits of a 
wise if unexciting rule of conduct in the detail of foreign 
oolicy. The entente with England was an act of prudence ; 
but even here these years gave at least three chances of 
adventure, and, at the last, exhausted the store of mutual 
confidence. It was typical of the new age that apart 
from continual differences over tariff questions and minor 
conflicts of interest in Greece and Morocco, the three 
problems which came up for settlement affected wide./ 
i vi Q Here again Guizot, like so many other thinkers at the same 
moment in different fields of inquiry, came near to a theory of natui.fi 
selection. See above, p. 136’ 
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Crated parts of the world : the equatorial coast of Africa, 
the Pacific' Ocean, and Spain. In two of these questions 
each country appeared to the other so clearly in the wrong 
that the greatest tact was needed to quiet an angry public 
opinion ; in the third, personal rivalries played a greater 
part than was creditable to the statesmen of either country ; 
but in any case the two countries had, or seemed to have, 
interests which could hardly be reconciled. 

The first question arose out of the methods used to sup¬ 
press the African slave-trade. The only way to put down 
this trade effectively was to prevent slave-ships from leaving 
the African coast; the only way to prevent slave-ships 
from leaving the coast was to give the warships of those 
nations whose fleets patrolled the coast the right to examine 
all ships under suspicion. An effective police measure 
would therefore need an international agreement. A 
number of agreements of this kind had been made between 
England and other powers, notably between England and 
France in 1831 and 1833. Palmerston had prepared a 
treaty whereby the cruisers of England, France, Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria were allowed a general right of search, 
or, in French diplomatic language, “ le droit de visite.” 
England and France were the only powers likely to exercise 
their right of search, since they alone kept a number of 
cruisers off the coast of Africa. 

The reopening of the eastern question had delayed the 
signature of the treaty. In the last few months of Palmer¬ 
ston's government Guizot had refused to sign, mainly as a 
protest against Palmerston's outspoken and ill-informed 
criticism of the French treatment of the native population 
of Algeria. No such objection could be made after Peel 
and Aberdeen had come into office. Guizot agreed to sign 
with the other powers. So little did the leaders of the 
opposition in the French chamber question a practice which 
had been allowed for a decade, and which had behind it no 
attemptto assert the general maritime supremaCyofEngland, 
that they did not propose to mention the treaty in the open¬ 
ing debates of the house. A deputy from Nantes insisted 
that the subject should be discussed. The shippers of 
Nantes disliked the right of search ostensibly on the grounds 
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fat it was misused by the English, who provided the 
greater number of cruisers. In fact, during the eleven 
years in which the right had been allowed only seventeen 
complaints had been made, and only five or six were found 
to have any foundation. Nor was the number of cruisers 
overwhelmingly in favour of England. 1 The real reason 
for the opposition was jealousy of English sea-power. It 
was even suggested that some of the objections were raised 
by men who had a sinister interest in the slave-trade. Once 
the protest had been made it was echoed throughout France. 
Guizot was in a difficult position. He knew the protest 
of the opposition to be unreal, unreasonable, and discredit¬ 
able. He told the house that their consent to the ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty was not a constitutional necessity. Yet 
the government was unable to take a strong line against a 
stronger popular prejudice. Guizot could not persuade 
the deputies that they had no reason suddenly to object to 
a procedure which had been allowed for more than ten 
years, and no right suddenly to refuse to ratify a promise 
made in concert with the four great powers of Europe. 
Tocqueville suggested that the destruction of the slave- 
markets would be a better means than the right of search 
for bringing the trade to an end ; but he too was uneasy at 
the consequences which might follow from the refusal of 
the deputies to stand by the treaty. 2 

Finally Guizot could only settle the question by the good 
offices of the English government. An Anglo-French com¬ 
mission drew up a convention, signed in 1845, whereby the 
term “ verification du pavilion ” was substituted for the 
unpopular “ droit de visite.” Each nation had the right 
to assure itself of the nationality of any ships which might 
come under suspicion, but the actual right of search was 
not reciprocal. 3 


1 Since the first agreement had been made, the numbers of cruisers 
were: English, 124; French, 105. The French cruisers were in a 
majority off the coast of Madagascar and the lie Bourbon. (Hist, Pari ., 
iii wy.j 

2 Tocqueville, Collected Works , ix. 400-2. 

2 Sc'* P. FaucilK-, Traiti de, droit international public, 8th edition (1922)., 
tome i., premiere partie (“ Paix”), paragraphs 402 and 403. Faucille 
quotes the view of a Frenrh authority that the anri-slavery movement m 
England arose after the English had found that their Indian conquests 
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he second question had about it a certain air of comedy. 
The actors were at first a queen of the South Sea islands ; 
an English dissenting minister ; and a French admiral. 
The queen and the missionary were in possession. The 
missionary, Mr George Pritchard, had lived, with Mrs. 
Pritchard, in the island of Tahiti since 1825. 1 He had per¬ 
suaded Pomare, queen of Tahiti, to ask the most Christian 
defender of the faith, George iv., to give her the benefit of 
his protection. Pritchard was appointed English consul 
in the island, and for some years no danger disturbed this 
protestant peace. In 1836 two catholic missionaries came 
to Tahiti, but were not allowed to set up their dangerous 
work. After a second attempt and a second rejection the 
missionaries appealed to the nearest French officer. Ihis 
officer, Captain Dupetit-Thouars, demanded an apology 
and an indemnity. 2 The indemnity was paid in 1838, and 
the queen, partly owing to the importunity of the Tahitian 
magnates, agreed to sign a treaty of friendship with France. 
As soon as the French were gone, Queen Pomare and Mr. 
Pritchard appealed to Queen Victoria. Queen Victoria 
was much touched ; but her government would not allow 
the annexation of the island. Three years later Mr. and 
Mrs. Pritchard left Tahiti on furlough. In 1842 the queen 
made a tour of the other islands under her crown. Dupetit- 
Thouars—now an admiral—reappeared with fresh corn- 


made it possible for them to maintain their commercial monopoly with¬ 
out slavery, and, by the abolition of slavery, to weaken their com¬ 
petitors l He also thinks that England intended to use the right 0! 
search to assure for herself “ une domination presque exclusive par mer.” 
A 1 though he gives a reference to Guizot’s mem oil's, and the debates in 
the chamber, he docs not mention the statistics wliich Guizot used to 
clear the English of the charge made by those jealous of English sea- 
power. He lays it down that the other European poWei's signed the 
Treaty of 1841 because they had no colonies in the regions where the 
slave-trade was carried on, and wished to save themselves the expense 
of examining ships which sailed under their flag ! 

1 Pritchard was born in Birmingham in 1796. He worked lor some 
time with his father (a journeyman brassfounder) and then became a 
local preacher, fie left England for the South Seas in 1824. Both he 
and the French consul at Tahiti found time to engage in trade. 

- Guizot himself said that the establishment of religious toleration in 
France was no argument against the maintenance of the “ natural ” 
right of France to protect the catholic religion throughout the world. 
‘ G’est son liistoire, sa tradition, sa situation. EUe y est naiurellenient 
appelee.” (Hisi. Pari., iv. 125.) 
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plaints. He saw indeed only one solution for the misrule 
and intolerance of the Tahitian government. Islanders 
and settlers must put themselves under the protection of 
France. Some of the Tahitians agreed ; others felt that 
the French had been thrust upon them. In due time Mr. 
and Mrs. Pritchard returned to the island with presents 
from Queen Victoria to Queen Pomare—a set of Victorian 
drawing-room furniture and a carriage ! The French 
admiral now went further. In the interest of Tahitian 
peace, and in his anger that Queen Pomare had dared to 
substitute a crown of coco-leaves for stars in the flag which 
he had made for her, he annexed the island to France. Four 
months later, in the next year (1844), one of his subordinates 
arrested Pritchard, put him in an improvised and undignified 
gaol, and then deported him from the island. During his 
absence French sailors helped themselves to his livestock, 
with the result that he was “ to his loss some four thousand 
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pounds down.” 

Guizot was once more in a difficulty. Peel made an 
English speech in the house of commons ; but French 
opinion was well satisfied with the annexation. Thouars 
had exceeded his orders. His instructions made no men¬ 
tion of Tahiti; he had been told to annex the Marquesas 
islands. These islands would form a healthy, distant, and 
cheap penal settlement ; “ there was a good port for our 
shipping ; the tribes who inhabited the islands w r ere few 
and could easily be won over or subdued.” 1 Such are.the 
beginnings of many great undertakings. 

The French government could not disavow the annexa¬ 
tion without appearing to give way to England; nor w r as 
the nearness of the Society Islands to the Marquesas group 
without importance. French opinion was quickly aroused ; 
when Guizot told the chamber that English and protestant 
missionaries could be as devoted as French and catholic 
missionaries, he was interrupted by cries of “ commer§ants ” 
from the representatives of the French people. Guizot 
himself insisted that the French could not be left behind 
in the mission of' commerce and civilisation ; in the sono¬ 
rous language of the parliamentary orator he declared : 


1 vii. 46 - 7 . 
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ou la civilisation curopeenne et chretienne se 
porte et se deploie, la France doit prendre sa place et 
deployer son genie propre. 551 (In 1846 the French govern¬ 
ment sent out to Tahiti “ a large reinforcement, with a 
brigade of mountain guns 55 !) 2 “ Ge qui lui est indispens¬ 

able, e’est de posseder, dans tous les grands foyers d’activite 
commerciale et intemationale, des stations maritimes sures 
et fortes. 55 

Tahiti was a relatively small island in comparison with 
the giant holding of England in the Pacific. 3 Guizot dis¬ 
avowed the annexation, but did not withdraw from the 
natives the benefit of French protection. There remained 
the losses of Mr. Pritchard. Fortunately Mr. Pritchard 
was ready to accept a money indemnity ; his catholic 
colleagues, or rivals, had set him an example of this new 
way of turning the other cheek ; his claims were not too 
high Louis Philippe provided a thousand pounds out of 
his private fortune, and the honour of France was also 
saved. Queen Pomare kept her state in Tahiti to a great 
age ; Mr. Pritchard died at Hove in his eighty-seventh 
year ; in 1888 Tahiti was annexed to the French republic. 
It now sends deputies to the Palais Bourbon. 

1 he projected advance of the French into Morocco, and the 
proposal for a customs union between France and Belgium, 
might have had serious consequences. But the French govern- 

_ / v *\ 2 75 - The Tahitian point of view, expressed in the English of 
A l . I utehaid, is less appreciative of the march of European culture. 

rhe blessings of your religion which . . . you taught us to follow 
opened to us two new entrances into two new w r orlds, unknown hereto¬ 
fore to our poor people. . . . With the assistance of Jesus Christ and 
the pastoral care oi the missionaries, we may hope to secure one of 
these worlds . . . the other into which civilisation leads us into [m]. 
begins to embitter our life, and will ultimately deprive us even of the 
dominion of the graves of our ancestors, if we arc left to our own 
resources. . . . The commerce and industry which civilisation attracts 
to our islands puts [sic] us daily into relations with the white people, 
superior to us in mind and body, to whom our institutions appear 
foolish, and our government feeble.’ 5 (Queen Pomare and Chiefs of 
Tahiti to Queen Victoria, Nov. 8 , 1838. British and Foreign Stale Papas , 
v °l. 27, pp. 1139-40.) 

2 Bulwer, Palmerston , iii. 322. 

0 New Zealand had been annexed by Great Britain in 1840 mainly 
to assert British priority of occupation before the arrival of a French 
company w hich was being formed to exploit the islands, 
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ment was unwilling to extend its responsibilities in Africa, 
and would not risk the loss of the consent of England to the 
development of French power in Algeria. The plan of a 
tariff ui: ; on with Belgium was disliked by the French 
manufacturers, and did not outlive the fear that Belgium 


might be drawn into the German Zollverein. 

The entente with England finally broke down over the 
question of the marriages of the queen of Spain and her 
sister, Dona Luisa Fernanda. Spain had given to European 
politics the name of liberal, but there was little of the spirit 
of liberalism in her own government. “ Spanish politicians 
out of power either go to bed or conspire.” Spanish poli¬ 
ticians in power were too often of the type of General 
Narvaez, whom the British ambassador described as “ pos¬ 
sessing a fiercely expressive countenance ” ; a man who 
said on his death-bed that he had no enemies to forgive 


because he had killed them all. 

The causes of the decline of Spain are the property of 
every schoolboy. Nature and man and circumstance 
combined to produce an instability which made Spanish 
affairs in the nineteenth century the despair of lovers of 
order. “ Spain,” said Wellington, “ is the only country 
where two and two do not make four.” Not the least of 
her difficulties had been King Ferdinand vn. Six years 
after his restoration by the French, Ferdinand had married 
a fourth wife, Maria Christina of Naples. When in 1830 a 
daughter was born of the marriage, a Spanish succession 
question came into existence. Ferdinand had no other 
child. If his daughter were excluded from the throne, the 
heir would be his brother Don Carlos. Don Carlos was no 
less of an absolutist than Ferdinand, and more consistent 
and ferocious in his persecution of “ liberals.” Conse¬ 
quently the clerical and absolutist party supported him, 
while the liberals hoped for a liberal regency under the 
nominal rule of Ferdinand’s daughter. The law upon the 
question was not at all certain. After the war of the 
Spanish succession at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Philip v. had instituted something like a Salic law 
whereby females were excluded from the throne in favour 
of males in the direct or collateral lines. Philip’s law was 
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tended to prevent the union of the crowns of France and 
Spain. After two generations this danger had passed away. 
In 1789 Charles rv. annulled the law of Philip and restored 
the rights of women. Ferdinand reintroduced the law of 
Philip in September 1832, but withdrew it three months 
later. In the summer of 1833 ^ ie Cortes swore to recog¬ 
nise the succession of Ferdinand’s daughter Isabella ; in 
the autumn of 1833 Ferdinand died ; the supporters of 
Don Carlos refused to accept Isabella, and began a civil 
war. 

It happened that a similar chance of civil war had been 
provided in Portugal. King John vr. had died in 1826. 
His eldest son, Dom Pedro, the regent of Brazil (whither 
the royal family had fled from revolution in 1807), preferred 
the pleasures of South America to the excitements of the 
crown of Portugal. He left the throne to his daughter 
Maria, a child of seven years old, and appointed his own 
brother Miguel to be her guardian. Miguel came back from 
Vienna to Portugal to find himself the hero of his country, 
the man whom all wanted to be king. He took the king- 
ship, and Maria went, earlier in years than most sovereigns, 
on the royal way of exile to England. Four years after 
Dom Miguel’s usurpation Dom Pedro, expelled from Brazil, 
arrived with a fleet. For some time he could not get beyond 
Oporto. Miguel, who had to govern Portugal, was per¬ 
force an absolutist; Pedro and Maria, who had to conquer 
it, were perforce liberals. 

The civil war in Portugal could be settled more easily 
than the war in Spain because Portugal was within reach 
of the British fleet. Miguel was defeated on land and sea, 
and Maria set in his place. In 1836 she was married to a 
prince of the house of Saxe-Coburg. 1 In both countries 
therefore liberalism had secured a dynastic triumph. 
Palmerston was anxious to give the liberals the support of 
England, and thought lie had reason to fear a French in¬ 
trigue with the Carlists, although Louis Philippe protested 
against the sinister motives attributed to him by England. 

1 Although she was undcr seventeen, Maria was alread v a widow. Her 
first husband, Prince Augustus oi Leuchtenberg, died shortly after his 
marriage. Palmerston believed that Louis Philippe had bribed tbe queen’s 
aunt to persuade her niece to ask for one of the Orleanist princes. 
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TThc French government had insisted upon the inclusion 
of France in the agreement between England, Portugal, and 
Spain which finally brought about the fall of Dom Miguel. 
In August 1834. this agreement was extended to deal with 
Don Carlos. The French promised to prevent the trans¬ 
port of war material across the Pyrenees to the Carlists. 
Great Britain guaranteed to provide the Spanish govern¬ 
ment with arms and ammunition ; the regent of Portugal 
was to give as much help as possible in a general way. \ ct 
Louis Philippe seemed in no hurry to put an end to the 
disturbed condition of Spain, and felt no enthusiasm for 
the liberal cause. The Carlists fought with some skill, and 
showed in the treatment of their prisoners a ferocity which 
belonged to earlier centuries. Many of these prisoners 
were British subjects who had been permitted to take 
service under the Spanish government by the suspension 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act. Louis Philippe would take 
no part in protesting against the barbarities of the Carlists, 
and refused to associate himself with a special mission sent 
to Don Carlos by Great Britain. At last, in spite of the 
lukewarmness of France, the Carlists were defeated. Don 
Carlos escaped into France ; by the end ol 1839 the wai 


was over. 


Nevertheless a Spanish problem remained. In 1840 
Queen Isabella was only ten years old ; but in a few years 
she would marry, or rather she would be married. Here 
was one of the occasions of peace or war, according to the 
wisdom of those who held the issues in their hands. There 


was no doubt that Louis Philippe wanted one of his sons 
to be the husband of the queen. Guizot recognised the seri¬ 
ousness of the question, though he would never admit that 
England had anything to fear from the increase of French 
influence in Spain, or any reason, in spite of the experi¬ 
ence of the Carlist war, for doubting the good faith of 
Louis Philippe in Spanish affairs. He commented upon 
the “ obstinately retrospective ” policy of the English 
government with regard to Spain. He allowed that there 
were historical grounds for the suspicion of French designs ; 
he would not understand that a new element of danger had 
been introduced by the French occupation of Algeria, and 
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at Lribjaltai could now be threatened more directly by 
a Franco-Spanish combination. 


In any case, there was no hope that Europe would allow 
the dynastic union of the crowns of France and Spain, 
however uneasily these crowns sat upon the heads of their 
wearers. The governments of England and of Spain 
would have preferred a Coburg ; the son of Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand, and cousin of Prince Albert, was ready to hand. This 
was the great age of the marriageable Coburgs. Baron 
Stockmar, their dens ex machina, was at the height of his 
powers and of His private influence. 1 The magic of his 
loyalty was almost turning sand into gold. But his law 
was not recognised in France. The French government 
insisted upon a Bourbon, though they were ready to accept 
a Bourbon of the second order, and from Naples. The 
Bourbons of the second order knew that, however insecure 
might be the throne of Naples, Madrid was even more 
unsafe for a Neapolitan prince. The Spaniards for their 
part could not forget that they had conquered Naples ; 
nor did they rate highly the qualities of the Neapolitan 
leigning house. As the sons of Don Carlos were imposs¬ 
ible, there remained only two Spanish cousins of the queen. 
The cider of these two young men was noted for effeminacy : 
the younger for wildness of living. The younger inclined 
towards the liberals, and the young queen seemed to incline 
towards him. The queen-mother had quarrelled beyond 
hope of reconciliation with the mother of the two princes. 

In this unhappy atmosphere the governments of England 
and France tried to come to an agreement with one another 
with the Spanish royal house, and with the men of “ fiercely 
expressive countenance ” who were the leaders of parties 
in Spain. Superficially some progress was made under 
the government of Aberdeen. Unfortunately neither France 
nor England had a clear idea of each other’s conditions. 
Whether it was a certain uneasiness of conscience that made 
Guizot and Aberdeen doubt their right to dispose so lightly 
°f the queen’s happiness, or limit by conditions of their own 
the choice of the Spanish people ; whether it was that 


,. Stockmar’s connexion with the Spanish marriage question see 
• emoirs of Baron Stockmar (English translation), vol. ii. chap. 21. 
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cloudiness which comes over the highest resolutions 
of statesmen when there is mischief to be made by heaven ; 
whether it was Guizot’s hesitation to face the desire of his 
constitutional king for a dynastic marriage, or Aberdeen’s 
hesitation to face the desire of the constitutional prince 
consort to continue the good success of his family ; what¬ 
ever the reasons, Guizot and Aberdeen each remained mis¬ 
informed about the other’s views. 

As early as 1843 Guizot had told Aberdeen through the 
French ambassador that France had a right to render ex¬ 
clusion for exclusion ; that there must not be a Gobuig 
husbandthat Louis Philippe would only accept a Bouibon. 
In September 1843 Guizot met Aberdeen during the visit 
of Queen Victoria to Louis Philippe ; Guizot wrote imme¬ 
diately after this meeting to the French ambassador at 
Vienna that, although no exclusion was formally pronounced, 
neither France nor England w-ould work in the interest of 
the candidate disliked by the other. If this agreement 
were not kept, each side would have full liberty of action. 
“ The appearance of the prince of Coburg would be the 
resurrection of the due d’Aumale.” 2 Nevertheless the 
French ambassador in London thought Aberdeen pie- 
occupied with the washes of Victoria and Albert, and 
unwilling openly to oppose them. 3 

Guizot soon had another preoccupation. In November 
1844 he mentioned for the first time the possibility of a 
marriage between the due de Montpensier, the youngest, 
of Louis Philippe’s sons, and the queen’s sister. I his 
marriage would only take place after the birth of an heir 
to the queen had secured the succession. 

In 1845 the royal families of England and France again 
met at Eu. Once more Guizot told Aberdeen that French 
policy could not allow a Coburg husband. Guizot thought 
that Aberdeen had seen his point, and had agreed with 
him. 4 But he had no positive word from Aberdeen : 
“ point de convention, ni engagement politique. ’ 6 Ihere 
is no doubt that Aberdeen wanted a settlement pleasing 
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1 viii. 135. 
4 viii. 227. 


2 Hist Pari., v. 314. 3 vjji. 181. 

II fut bicn entendu et reconnu par lord Aberdeen et 


moi 


Hist. Pori ., v. 318. 
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to France, and was ready to agree that the queen should 
marry one of her Spanish cousins, and that after the queen 
had had children (not “ a child ” ; no risks were to be 
taken about the succession) there might be a marriage 
between Montpensier and the Infanta Luisa. There is also 
no doubt that Aberdeen had little difficulty in convincing 
the Coburg at Windsor that, in spite of the single-hearted¬ 
ness of Stockmar, the interest of European peace did not 
always coincide with the advancement of the Coburg 
family. But Aberdeen felt that ultimately the question 
must be decided by the Spaniards, and that the “ exclu¬ 
sions ” were not of equal value. For while the Coburg 
marriage would not destroy the balance of power, a marriage 
with a royal prince of France might revive an international 
question of the first importance. He would not encourage 
a Coburg marriage ; it was unreasonable that he should 
be asked to prevent it. Aberdeen, whose word was above 
reproach, told Bulwer afterwards that “ no such under¬ 
standing [to prevent the marriage] was ever come to or 
even approached.” 1 

Guizot thought that he had put the Coburg out of the 
ILt of suitors. But he was still uneasy. In November 
1845 the family, father, mother, and son, paid a visit to 
Windsor on their way to the brother settled in Lisbon. The 
voyage, the stopping-place, and the destination were 
suspicious. In Spain the French ambassador noticed the 
sinister appearance of a certain Herr Buschentall C/c] at 
the British embassy. Aberdeen was asked the meaning of 
it all. He said plainly—and Guizot might have taken 
notice—that the Coburgs were not English, and that it was 
not his business to advise them. At the same time he went 
to Windsor to prevent any indiscretion. He came back 
to tell the French charge d’affaires that Queen Victoria 
and the prince consort were entirely loyal, and were not 
taking any secret steps to bring about the marriage. He 
gave his word as a gentleman that Guizot need not be 
alarmed. 

Many months before 1846 the question was distorted 
through those personal rivalries which are the ruin of 
1 Bulwer, Palmerston, iii. 270. 
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states. The French and English ambassadors at Madrid 
were on the worst of terms. The Englishman, Bulwer, 
said of the Frenchman, Bresson, that “he belonged by 
birth to the middle class, and was consequently vulgarly 
preoccupied with his position as ambassador ” ! 1 Guizot 
said of Bulwer that he had little influence in Spain, and 
was a man of more address than authority. Above all, 
“il etait, au fond, de l’ecole et de'la clientele de lord 
Palmerston ! ” 2 Lord Normanby, who succeeded 3 Lord 
Cowley as British ambassador at Paris during the most 
important moment of the crisis, was not one of the 
greatest ornaments of the diplomatic service. When in the 
summer of 1846 Palmerston came back to the foreign office, 
the dignity of every Frenchman was almost wounded 
in advance, although Palmerston had taken care to come 
to Paris in April, and show himself favourable to the entente. 

In the first six months of the year matters had become 
dangerously entangled. There were the Coburg intrigues ; 
there was the wish of the Spanish queen-mother to get a 
better match for her daughter than was offered by any of 
her Bourbon cousins ; there were the plots of Spanish 
ministers, and the mutual suspicion of the ambassadors. 
In March Guizot had sent a formal memorandum to 
Aberdeen. His reasoning was in a sense too good for his 
thesis ; ’ unfortunately the Coburg marriage was the best 
from every point of view except that of France. Aberdeen 
made no direct answer, but sent to Guizot a letter from 
Bulwer advising a Habsburg marriage, if a Coburg were 
impossible, and arguing strongly against all the Bourbon 
candidates. There was nothing secret about this letter. 


Bulwer, Palmerston, iii. 213. A Quarterly Review article in 1868 was 
shameless enough to tell the whole of the dreadful secret about Bresson : 
“ hi; early years had been passed in a counting-house ” ! But Guizot 
himself acknowledged that Bresson was “ trts prdorcupf- de lui-meme 
etdesa fortune.” (viii. 154.) When Bulwer sent Bresson a casual note, 
written on a torn and smudged sheet of paper, Bresson took “ un papier 
du rneme format, dont j ai dechir6 le bord, sur iequel j’ai verse autant 
(Tenure . . ** ! (viii. 160-1.) 

2 viii. 159. 3 August 1846. 

4 The correspondence between Louis Philippe and Guizot at this 
critical time was published, together with other letters relevant to 
the negotiations, in the Rave retrospective: archives secretes du dernier 
gowterr.cment (1848). See especially pp. 179-87 and 194-9. 
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lulwer himself had suggested that it might be shown to 
Guizot None the less Aberdeen reprimanded him for 
‘ pro-Coburg ” activity, and, to prove his own good faith, 
sent this letter also to Guizot. 

The Fiench ambassador for his part had gone beyond 
his instructions. If the marriage between Montpensier and 
t ic queen s sister was to be delayed until after the queen 
had chUdren, it might never take place at all; since rumour 
. ield that there could be no children of a marriage between 
the queen and the elder of her two Spanish cousins. But if 
only the condition of delay could be withdrawn, or circum¬ 
vented, the children of Montpensier’s marriage might in 
their time inherit the crown of Spain. The queen-mother 
of Spain was anxious that at least one foreign power should 
have a direct interest in the welfare of the Spanish royal 
house ; the French ambassador saw the chance of a victory 
for his country—and a defeat for Buhver—if he could bring 
about the simultaneity of the two marriages. Louis 
.Philippe was indignant at the suggestion : “je n’ai jamais 
trompe personne, et je ne commencerai pas aujourd’hui a 
laisser tromper qui que ce soit sous mon nom.” 

At this point Palmerston showed that splendid tactless¬ 
ness which was the envy of ministers of less important 
states^ Palmerston’s mind worked simply and decisively. 
Hie English government had never promised to co-operate 
vi h France in excluding the Coburgs ; therefore ft was 
absurd to leave the Coburg out of consideration. The 
eldei ofthe ( Spanish Bourbon cousins, Don Francisco, was 
impossible on account of his insignificance and the want 
of those qualities which the husband of the queen ought to 
possess ” Between the younger cousin, Don Enrique, and 
the Coburg prince the English government was indifferent, 
-he Coburg might be called a French candidate because 
he was more nearly'related to the family of Louis Philippe 
t ian to the queen of England ; here Palmerston turned 
t ie tables upon Guizot. The Coburg prince was not a 
remaikable person in himself; but he was better than the 
Spanish or Neapolitan Bourbons. “ The English govern- 
th eri p W0U ^ C ^ see . pleasure a good cross introduced into 
1C oyal Family of Spain. ’ Don Enrique was a liberal, 
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taught a little liberalism 
of feeling and behaviour, his marriage to the queen might 
give the country a stable government. 

Without reference to the delicate half-understanding be¬ 
tween Aberdeen and Guizot, and at the moment when the 
French government was proposing one of the Spanish dukes 
as the queen’s husband, Palmerston sent the French a copy 
of his instructions to Bulwer. He had reduced the candi¬ 
dates to three ; the Coburg came first, and then the two 
Spanish dukes. There followed a lecture to the Spanish 
ministers upon their unconstitutional behaviour, and a hint 
that successors might be found for them. The first part 
of this despatch offended Louis Philippe. If Palmerston 
still insisted upon the reality of the Coburg candidature, 
then the French were released from any promise to delay 
Montpensier’s marriage. Therefore the instructions sent 
to Bresson were modified. 1 The second part of the 
letter offended and frightened the Spanish politicians ; 
their pride was the more wounded in that no reasonable 
man could deny the truth of what Palmerston had said 
about them. Palmerston followed up his despatch by 
conversations with the charge d’affaires in which he ignored 
Montpensier. Finally, after delaying a month to answer 
the French proposal, 2 Palmerston told Louis Philippe that 
the considered opinion of the English government was in 
favour of Don Enrique. The Coburg prince might be kept in 
reserve for the queen’s sister. The French answer came in the 
form of an announcement of the betrothal of Don Francisco 
to the queen, and of Montpensier to Doha Luisa Fernanda ; 
the t o marriages were to be celebrated at the same time. 

Guizo; had become a diplomat of the eighteenth-century 
style. Mme de Lieven had told him to be more raide 
with Palmerston. But he might have remembered his own 
judgment upon the danger of haste, and the need for think¬ 
ing out the general effect of a particular line of conduct ; 

1 Guizot thought that the queen-mother must be given “ une perspec¬ 
tive claire du mariage Montpensier.’ ’ (Reims retrospective , p. 186.) 

2 A Coburg family council was one cause of the delay. The King 
of the Belgians came to England on their behalf to discuss the whole 
question. But Queen Victoria and Prince Albert kept loyally to their 
agreement, (.Memoirs of Duke Ernest u. of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha , i. 177-99.) 
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he might have remembered his own belief in the importance 
of an understanding with England, and the efforts which 
he had made to secure and maintain the entente ; in a last 
analysis it must be said that he might have remembered his 
own honour. For the disdain was now on Palmerston’s 
side. “ I must say Guizot cuts a most pitiful figure in 
the whole transaction, but I suppose that all he cares for 
is carrying his point. ... I should have thought, however, 
that he would have showed [ric] more regard to character.” 1 
So wrote Palmerston to Normanby in Paris ; so thought 
English opinion. Louis Philippe suffered as much in loss 
of esteem. His own ambassador told Clarendon that the 
king had only acted “ en bon pere de famille,” to get the 
dowry of Dona Luisa Fernanda for his son ! Queen Victoria 
wrote, according to Palmerston, 2 a “ tickler 55 to Louis 
Philippe in answer to his letter of explanation. Greville, 
who was no particular friend of Palmerston, came to the 
conclusion, after reading “ for three and a half hours 55 all 
the papers shown to him at the French embassy, that “ we 
have been jockeyed by France in a very shabby, uncandid, 
underhand way.” 3 

Guizot had won an empty victory. In return for the 
loss of his good name and the friendship and confidence of 
England he had no substantial gain. If the queen of Spain 
should have children, the sons or daughters of Montpensier 
would not inherit the Spanish crown. If the queen were 
childless, the powers in general, and England in particular, 
would never allow the claim of a French prince or his heirs 
to the succession. 

The absolutist governments of Austria and Russia could 
be more satisfied. The union of the two constitutional 
powers of western Europe was broken ; Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia were free to make an end of the republic 
of Cracow, and thereby to destroy the last remnant of 
Polish independence. 4 Guizot had protested in elevated 

1 Bulwer, Palmerston , iii. 306. 2 Ibid., iii. 299. 

Greiillc Memoirs , n. iii. 6. The cartoons and letterpress of Punch 
reflected, to the point of vulgarity, the one-sided disgust of public 
opinion in England. 

1 See Hist. Pari v. 284-8 and 334-40 for the debate in the French 
chambers upon the incorporation of Cracow in the Austrian Empire. 
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language, but could do nothing. He now found it necessary 
to come to terms with Metternich. Metternich, seeing his 
opportunity, had flattered Guizot in terms which were 
soothing to read after the sarcasms of Palmerston, and the 
letter in which Queen Victoria had told Louis Philippe 
that she would never again believe the word of a French 


king. 

French and Austrian interests had only a limited ground 
in common. Neither wanted revolution ; neither wanted 
a united Germany, a united Italy, or a strongly democratic 
Switzerland. Beyond sharing these fears of what might be, 
the statesmen of the two countries could not agree upon 
common action. In Italy their aims were openly divergent. 
Guizot could not forswear the principles of constitutional 
government; Metternich could not tolerate them. When 
the two powers were faced by the feckless “ enlightenment 
of Pius ix., they found themselves unable even to act 
together against the danger of revolution. 

Meanwhile Palmerston, “ l’ennemi de ma maison,” as 
Louis Philippe now called him, could do his will. He made 
no secret of his support of the radicals in Switzerland, and 
the constitutional parties in Italy. He sent Lord Minto 
on a special mission first to the Swiss and then to the Italians. 
The connivance of England was enough to encourage the 
Italians to make a beginning. In January 1848 a rebellion 
broke out in Sicily, where a generation earlier Lord William 
Bentinck had set up, at the expense of the British taxpayer, 
a constitution on the proper model of 1688. Within two 
months of the kindling of the fire both Guizot and Louis 
Philippe were exiles in England. Such was the end of a 
foreign policy conceived after long reflection, justified in 
magnificent language and deduction from first principles, 
and devised to serve the general interest of civilisation. 
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THE PLACE OF GUIZOT IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 

“ A tous les pouvoirs, surtout a un pouvoir nouveau, il faut 
un peu de grandeur, dans leurs oeuvres et sur leur drapeau. 
L’ordre et la protection regulierc des interets prives, ce 
pain quotidien des peuples, ne leur suffiscnt pas longtemps ; 
c’est la condition necessaire du gouvernement, ce n’est pas 
Punique besoin de l’humanite.” 1 

Such was the standard which Guizot had set before the 
government of the restoration. No man has better formu¬ 
lated the charge made against himself. For his own 
government after 1842 did not pass a single measure of 
social importance or interest. Even the timid efforts in 
the direction of economic reform were often defeated by 
the fear of offending those in possession. The sensible 
plan for the conversion of the rentes in 1847 was given up in 
the face of opposition from the rentier class of Paris ; the 
manufacturers successfully opposed the tariff proposals 
brought forward by the government. 2 The enterprise of 
Broglie’s ministry was never continued ; practically nothing 
was done to lessen the rigours of the industrial revolution. 
Guizot was not blind to the faults of his party. He spoke 
of it in a letter written to Lenormant after 1848 as “ without 
breadth of foundation, without loftiness of view, too cold 
and Weak-hearted, caring sincerely for an ordered liberty, 
but refusing to grasp the principles of order, and the con- 

1 i. 208. 

2 Levasseur, Hisioire des classes ouvricres et de l’Industrie en France de jySg 
a 1870 (ii. 134), says of the government of July that its social legislation 
■was " nothing for ten years ” and then only four important measures “ sur 
les brevets d'invention, sur les patentes, sur les prud’homnies ; sur le 
travail des enfants dans les manufactures.” A few measures were in 
course of preparation at the time of the fall of the government. Guizot 
(see above, p. 158) gives a longer list : but the achievement was meagre 
enough in comparison with the need. 
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sequences of liberty ; overflowing with little jealousies and 
little fears, visited neither by greatness of hope nor great¬ 
ness of desire, even shrinking from desire and hope lest its 
quiet should be troubled or endangered. ... I dare not 
say more, lest I say too much.” 1 Yet Guizot did not see, 
during his years of office, the mistake of trusting to those 
who supported him only out of self-interest. He was so 
much greater than his followers that he never realised his 
own isolation. He was almost alone in following prin¬ 
ciples, while they were almost unanimous in following 
success. 

In a review of the first two volumes of Guizot’s Memories - 


Renan described the type of man who had won his way to 
success in the troubled time of French history, the years 01 
the revolutionary distress '• “ l’homme d ordre, commc on 
l’appelle, pret a tout subir, meme ce qu’il deteste ; cet 
eternel Fouche, avec ses perfidies honnetes, mentant par- 
conscience, et n’importe qui a vaincu, toujours vainqueur. 
The interests of this sort of strong man “ le porterent a etrc 
toujours de l’avis du plus fort.” The monarchy of July had 
been unwise enough to take the support of these men for 
the support of France. “ Instead of representing rights, the 
government could only represent interests. Materialism in 
politics produces the same effects as materialism in moral 
conduct; it can never inspire self-sacrifice, and as a con¬ 
sequence, loyalty. . . . The Gospel was right in saying • He 
who would save his life must lose it. Nothing can be 
founded upon self-interest; self-interest is afraid of noble 
endeavour and heroic loyalties, and can establish no more 
than a rule of weakness and corruption, a rule which is at 
the mercy of any minority resolved upon its overthrow.” 

It is true that Guizot hated self-interest, and thought of 
society in terms of long duration, of magnificence, and oi a 
freedom knowing its own law. But his own vivid historical 
imagination, his sentiment of continuity, blinded him--as 
Burke was blinded—to the realities before his eyes. His 
sense of the past and his instinct for the distant future were 
a perpetual fountain of contemplation to his mind ; he 


1 Quoted in Thureau-Dangin, op. cit \i. 49. 

- In the Revue da deux mondes> July 2, 1859, p. 201. 
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saw the present as though irradiated by a rainbow from the 
driven water of history. 

During the later years of the monarchy of July a mind 
as subtle as Guizot’s, but without Renan’s echoing regret 
for the closed windows of heaven, reflected upon the rule 
oi the middle class. Tocqueville took care to study in 
Europe and in the larger letters of America the democracy 
which he disliked. 1 He came to the conclusion that the 
rule of mediocrity and ordinariness was destined to become 
world-wide. 2 The men of the middle class, to whom sove¬ 
reignty had passed, and with whom it would rest for a 
season, were “ active, industrious, often dishonest, limited 
in outlook, rash at times through vanity or egoism, fearful 
by temperament, moderate in everything, except in a liking 
for prosperity, and mediocre.” 3 The rule of this class 
must be the transformation of government into private 
interest. 


i 


The monarchy of July illustrated this tendency. Towards 
the end of the reign of Louis Philippe the government of 
France “ had the appearance of a business company, all 
the operations of which were undertaken in view of the 
profit which would accrue to the shareholders.” 4 In spite 
of the wealth of talent in the chambers, the political world 
between 1830 and 1840 was made up of men of one class, 
men who were too much alike to form the material out of 
which different parties might be made. Hence the empti¬ 
ness of the parliamentary debates, the pow r erlessness of the 

que je reproche a l’egaiite, ce n’est pas d'entrainer les hommes 
a Ja poursuite dcs jouissances d6fendues ; e’est de les absorber entires 
merit dans la recherche des jouissances permises. Ainsi, il pourrait bien 
s etablir dans le rnonde une sortc de materialisme honneto qui ne cor- 
romprait pas les ames, mais qui les amollirait ct finirait par d^tendre 
sans bruit tous leurs ressorts. 5 (De la Democralie t>i Amerique. Collided 
Works , iii. 215.) i 

Tocqueville’s remarkable analysis of the situation in France at tiie 
turn of the year 1847 is given in a draft of a manifesto drawn up by 
himself and his friends in October 1847, under the title “ Dc la classc 
moyenne et du peuple,” and in a speech made in the chamber on 
January 27, 1848. (Collected Works , ix. 514-35.) The contents of the 
manifesto and the speech are repealed in t oe queville’s Souvenirs. 

It is of interest to compare the indictment of the middle class in 
Frig land by Carlyle and, particularly, by Matthew Arnold, 

A. de Tocqueville, Souvenirs , p. 

4 Ibid., p. 7. 
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political leaders, the heavy and stagnant atmosphere which 
seemed to surround the tribune and deaden the voices of 
the speakers. The talent of the orators was great; the 
effect produced by their speeches was slight and ephemeral. 
Their words differed more than their ideas ; however much 
the parties in opposition might make their rivalries to stand 
out in high relief, they did not show clearly that, if they were 
in power, they would act differently from their opponents. 
Therefore the nation looked upon them not as political 
adversaries discussing the affairs of France but as children 
of a family occupied in settling their little domestic interests. 
“ Elle s’endort en les ecoutant, ou s’agite de ses propres 
pensees.” 1 As early as 1839, when he first entered the 
chamber, Tocqueville found a coldness, an absence of 
generosity. “ Rien n’y est jeune en un mot, meme les plus 
jeunes.” s 

The indifference of the governing class to the widest 
issues of politics was the more serious, because there was 
st'il time for society and government in France to educate 
the democracy. This chance would pass. For this reason 
Tocqueville wrote under the impression of what he 
called “ une sorte de terreur religieuse ” 3 to arouse his 
countrymen to the danger of their situation. His outlook 
was pessimistic ; his remedies were not reassuring ; his 
hope was not brilliant. “ We have destroyed an aristo¬ 
cratic society ; we have been content to sit among the 
ruins of the old building, and we seem willing to stay there 
for ever.” 4 This “ accidie ” was the most deadly of modern 
sins. “ Nothing now seems either forbidden or allowed, 
either honest or shameful, either true or false.” 5 Yet there 
was still a cause where victory was better than defeat. The 
nations of Europe w f ere moving towards a state where there 
was no alternative between democratic liberty, with all its 
faults, and the tyranny of the Caesars. 6 To fight against 
democracy was to fighi against God Himself; the world 
cannot but accommodate itself to the social state imposed 

1 Tocqueville, De la classe mojenne et du peuple. Collected Works . ix. 

516. 

* Tocqueville, Correspondance. Collected Works, v. 442. 

• 4 De la Democrats en Amerique , i. 8 (and Correspondance , v. 428-9). 


4 [bid., i. 15- 


6 Ibid., i. 18. 


Ibid., ii. 257. 
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xpon it by Providence. 1 The wishes of a democracy were 
changeful ; its agents were coarse ; its laws were imperfect. 
Democracy lacked grandeur and poetry. But every other 
safeguard against the tyranny of one man had disappeared ; 
great families, great corporations, all had been destroyed. 
The development of the manners and institutions of demo¬ 
cracy, the peaceable rule of the greatest number, was the 
only means of securing any kind of freedom. It was better 
to be reduced to a level of uniformity by liberty than by the 
most benevolent of tyrants. 2 

Guizot knew Tocqueville’s anxiety, and shared his dis¬ 
like of a society which had lost, or never found, elegance 
and distinction. But he would not understand the bearing 
of this criticism upon the isolation of the middle class. He 
explained the differences between himself and Tocque- 
ville as the result of a difference in the orientation of their 
academic studies. Guizot had followed the development 
of the older European societies, and the various elements 
of which they w r ere composed. In this long inquiry, “ I 
formed the habit, 95 Guizot told the French Academy in 
1861, 3 “of regarding diversity of composition as essential 
to the existence of our great European societies. I com¬ 
pared these consti tuent parts of the social order ; I examined 
their rights and their relative importance ; I gave each 
one its place and its function. 99 Tocqueville had made 
democracy the main subject of his investigations ; he was 
therefore led to give to the democratic element almost an 
exclusive place in his political thought. Guizot, on the 
other hand, was bound, always to attach great weight to 
each of the orders in French society, and to do his best to 
unite them under one banner. 

In spite of Tocqueville’s warning Guizot felt justified 
in keeping his attention upon the chamber and the electors, 
and in speaking of the comfortable middle class as “ la 
grande soci6t 6 saine et tranquille." The critical minority 
who troubled the peace of the nation and its leaders were 

1 De la Democratic en Amiriquc , i. 8. 2 Ibid., in. 

Guizot, Discouis uc ademiques (1861), pp. 118-19. The occasion was 
Guizot’s answer as Direclcur of the Academy to the “ Discours de 
reception Lacordaire.” The speech is also printed in Tocqueville, 
Collected Works , ix. 635-43. 
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no more than “ la petite societe maladive 55 ; no account 
need be taken of them in devising a policy oflong view. 1 

Yet the development of a critical view of society in the 
years before the revolution of 1848 is of much greater interest 
to a later generation than the political rivalries which took 
up a disproportionate part of Guizot’s thought and action. 

It might seem that the bourgeois revolution of 1830 had 
little to do with any great artistic movement; but this 
revolution, accidental as it seemed on its political side, was 
on a wide reading a victory for individualism against tradi¬ 
tion. For in more than one sense the Bourbons of the elder 
line represented the tradition of the eighteenth century. 
The romantics who wanted to break away from this tradi¬ 
tion, and to write for a public interested in the expression 
of personal emotion, were as much in need of freedom from 
priests and press-censors as were the bourgeoisie who hated 
absolute government and feared the restoration of the old 
monarchical order. For poets as well as for business men, 
small land-holders, and fathers of families with social 
ambition, the revolution meant the triumph of a cause. 

The romantic movement in its search after individuality 
and colour of emotion, after 4C wonder ” and <c glamour,” 
had led to a new interest in history, and applied to litera¬ 
ture the vividness of painting. Historical writing became 
the best means of expression for those who could not create 
imaginative literature of the highest order. In history the 
44 romantic ” elements were ready to hand ; the events were 
personal and dramatic, touched with the sorrow of far-off 
things and the mystery of the remote in time. 2 The contrast 
between the past and the present, a contrast which any 
historian can use unfairly in an age hungry for romance, 
could be made to point a weapon against the dull and in¬ 
effective government, the unheroic interlude, of the monarchy 
of July. Thus Lamartine, anxious for “ something to be 
done,” wrote a history of the Girondins 3 as a tale of bold 
and generous action, and an attack upon a government 
which, by contrast with the fearlessness and movement of 

1 Hist. Pari , iii. 562-3. 2 v s ee below, p. 242. 

•' From this point of view, Carlyle’s Past and Present (1843) is an 
English parallel to the Histoirc des Girondins. 
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ie revolution, was made up of men “ toujours immobiles, 
toujours tremblants.” The study of personal emotion 
meant, especially in history, that great men and dignified 
actions were not alone worth consideration. Misery and dis¬ 
tress, the common fortune of the common man, had as great 
a claim to memory and record as the capriciousness of kings. 

From a closer attention to the suffering and the troubled 
lot of men in times past, from half-historical, half-romantic 
books such as Victor Hugo’s Noire Dame dc Paris , 1 arose the 
question : Whence all this misery ? The study of history 
made it possible to give some answer to this question. Out 
of the story of every phase and type of human action there 
developed an inquiry into the life and death, the movement 
and purpose, of human societies. With this material before 
them men of a questioning mind turned from the romantic 
search after the particular and the distant to the construc¬ 
tion of general laws and of a philosophy of history. Their 
generalisations were made without an exact scrutiny of the 
material, and in many cases without the temper essential 
to a philosophical inquiry. Michelet 2 is the most striking 
example of an artist in words who believed himself to be 
more of an historian than a craftsman, and as much a philo¬ 
sopher as an historian. Guizot himself, although he blamed 
the superficiality of Michelet, had worked up a theorv of 
human progress from a stock of knowledge too slight to 
bear the weight of his deductions. 

The , ? ext * tep ' v f? to find in these general laws and in 
th,s philosophy oi history the key to the understanding of 
the present and the means whereby the future shape of 
society might be forecasted. It is true that the most far- 
reaching discoveries were yet to be made by the historical 

1 Published iri 1831. • 

ilvZt InZTfM ^ el , et ’? P hiIos °P h V ^ history see G. Monod, 
Hf C ^'‘V V0ls - PariF - > 923 ). Monod explains 

tnc influence upon Michelet ot Vico’s Scienza Nuova. 

nenf r» S lmutatl . on ° fthe historian to the duty of telling “ what hap- 
* W J f 5 0t ? th ® su P erfi cial history and philosophy of the 

ODcn in V ! » anc j_.‘he German romantics. Ranke’s own view is 
influenr philosophical objection, but was a necessary antidote to 
alisatinn ^ |j lstorica ! studies at the mercy of superficial gener- 

relien 3 n< ^ 3 Mowed them to become the instrument of political or 

religious propaganda. See below, p. 293. 
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tethod : but the results already achieved with the aid 
of this new instrument were striking enough. 1 Men be¬ 
came confident that by taking thought they could exercise 
a wider control over the form of their social organisation. 
r Ihe unexpected violence and unreasoned excesses of the 
period of revolution seemed to have discredited all belief 
in the capacity of man in society to order his fate in 
accordance with an enlightened good sense. The restora¬ 
tion of this belief in the value of ordered thought was of the 
highest value to human dignity ; there was no other way 
of escape from the gloomiest views upon the future of 
European civilisation. Out cf this confidence arose a new 
mode of inquiry into the field of historical phenomena ; an 
inquiry in which economic facts and economic changes were 
given as great a weight as the manifestations of religion or 
the curiosities of politics. The result of this new direction 
of interest was the literature of the social question. 

Here we come to a new appearance in human history ; a 
dawn as bright as that which first opened undiscovered 
continents to view. In the past many voices had denounced 
the covetousness of rich men, or pitied the hard case of 
poverty. Yet no one had dared to think, and few had even 
wished to think, that disease and drudgery would ever be 
conjured away by human power. The philosophy of classical 
antiquity had disdained the humble case of the greater 
number of human beings. The Christian middle ages had 
seen in human tears the only guarantee of repentance, a 
lighter chastisement against a darker eternity. The political 
thought of the seventeenth century had begun to escape 
from the tyranny of priests, but had scarcely applied its 
measure to economic conditions. The political writings of 
the age of reason were directed against the despotism of 
rulers ; the philosophers who believed man to be born free 
under a clear heaven could hardly rebel against the tyranny 
of nature. The economists of the eighteenth century con¬ 
cerned themselves mainly with the ordering of states and 
the wealth of nations. 


1 It must b? remembered that the application of the historical method 
to the studies of geology and the textual criticism of the Bible had 
produced the most startling results even before the new method was 
applied to the study of the evolution of living organisms. 
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in the generation before the French Revolution the 
physiocrats had pointed the way to the new methods of 
investigation, and laid the foundations upon which their 
successors could build a new house of life. With or without 
a passionate attack upon those who multiplied the pains of 
life or were callous to suffering, this age had turned to a 
colder study of the economic conditions which might admit 
of far-reaching improvement. A better knowledge of the 
social transformations of the past showed the possibility of 
change ; mastery of the forces of land and water gave a 
greater control over change. At first certain principles were 
taken as immutable. 1 The historical analysis did not reach 
beyond the immediate past. But it soon became realised 
that principles of action, like the principle of laissez-faire 
(if such can be called action), which were thought to be 
true of all human conditions, were only historically devised 
rules for dealing with particular situations. 

The rule of non-interference w r as a necessary weapon 
against the multiplicity of regulation and illogicality of 
custom which hampered human freedom in the later 
eighteenth century ; other circumstances might demand 
other rules. In the intellectual excitement of discovering 
new rules for a rapidly changing society the more active 
minds w'ere led to exaggerate both the rate of change and 
the power of human forethought to fix and control an un¬ 
stable material. The lesson of the failure of the political 
enlightenment oi the previous century w as not fully learned ; 
cloud - cuckoo - land remained a familiar mark on the 
horizon. 

Within this literature of the social question it is possible 
to see many stages between the romantic movement proper 
and the pseudo-scientific socialism of the eighteen-forties. 
On the one hand there is the religious exaltation of Lamen- 
nais. Here there is little that does not belong to the order 
of ideas of earlier religious reformers or prophets. Lamen- 


i 


1 Dupont de Nemours, in a pamphlet of 1768, entitled De Voripne 
ti du progres d'wu scicwc :: uvelle, had spoken with the confidence ot his 
time of the physiocratic doctrine, “qui, d’apres la Nature de i’honunc 
expose les loix tikessaires d’un Gouvernement fait pour Fhomine, et 
propre k 1’homme de tons les climats et de tous ks pays.** (£d* ^• 
Dubois, Paris, 1910, p. 35.) 
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nais understood the pitilessness of an impersonal order of 
society. His own experience had led him to denounce, in 
the temper of a Hebrew prophet, the abominable rule of 
lungs and priests. 1 Beyond an appeal to fellowship and 
pity there is no specific inquiry into the remedy for long- 
perpetuated misery ; no investigation into the impersonal 
causes which seemed to aggravate the offence. Nearer to 
tempered political action are the attacks of Lamartine upon 
the blind power of rich men without mercy. But Lamartine 
had not that crystalline mind which takes account of the 
slow development of institutions, nor did he show any of 
the confused political wisdom of the early socialists. 

It is in the school of Saint-Simon that the most original and 
most remarkable thought is to be found. For all the vague¬ 
ness of his theories and the futility of his life, Saint-Simon 2 
was more practical than most men of his age in that he 
saw the general drift of society. He was the first philosopher 
to understand the immensity of the political consequences 
of the industrial revolution. This contemporary of Burke 
and of Napoleon saw that the old formulae of power were 
ceasing to apply to the conditions of civilised life ; that it 
was time to abandon the “ songes menteurs 55 of antiquity ; 
that, if things were not to govern men, the work of statesmen 
and the conception of authority must be transformed from 
the old conception of rule over men ” into the new form 
of the “ administration of things.” But with this clear¬ 
sightedness into the fundamental order of the present and 
the future went only a disconnected and untried concep¬ 
tion of the method and character of the necessary changes. 
The Saint-Simonians made a few brilliant suggestions of a 
practical kind, of which the most important was a plan for 


* See especially the Paroles d’ttn croyant } and see below, p. 272. 

2 Saint-Simon (b. 1760) came of a younger branch of the ducal family 
of Saint-Simon. He took part in the war of the American Revolution. 
During the French Revolution he was imprisoned for a time, but managed 
to make a considerable fortune by speculating in land. He proposed to 
use this fortune in the execution of schemes such as the construction of a 
canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Towards the end of his life 
Saint-Simon fell into great poverty. His most important work, Le 
Nouveau Christianisme , was left unfinished at his death in 1825. The best 
summary of his doctrine was made by one of his followers, A. Bazard, 
Exposition ae la doctrine de Saint-Simon (2 vols. 1829-30). 
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:ne Mobilisation of credit by means of banks. They coined 
a few phrases which still echo thioug i t ie mo ei ,, 

the “ exploitation of man by man ; the n g 0 . . ' 

It was unfortunate that they left the field open to charlat 
without their insight and often without their disinterested¬ 
ness. It was particularly unfortunate for France that t 
most influential of the young writers who borrowed their 
ideas was almost the least fitted foi the iana mg o men 
the steady development of a practical policy. Louis Blan 
was the son of a Corsican mother and a father who had 
been a legitimist in politics but had become reconciled, to 
Napoleon. The Bourbons gave him a pension ; the pension 

was stopped by the monarchy of July, an oul ^ 

to earn his liv ing as a teacher and a journalist. Only m 
1840 did he begin to secure the notoriety for which his 
vanity and ambition were hungry. In t 11s year 
fished a book with the title : VOrganisation du travail. Th 
idea of the book was to suggest a remedy for the pheno 
menon of cyclical unemployment. The name an 
character of this disease of a newly industrialised society 
were “ undiscovered ” by economists 5 its miseries were 
none the less real because they were wrongly diagnosed. 
The facts obtained from the statistics of the health oi ilie 
French people supported Louis Blanc’s thesis of the deg; ada- 
tion of life caused by the uncertainty of employme it and 
the severity of “ blind ” competition. There was a steady 
increase in the number of conscripts from urban areas who 
were physically unfit for military service (a nineteenth- 
century test of suitability for the good life). In these 
same urban areas the number of crimes showed a similar 
inci*ease. Guizot might well think of the Marquesas islands 
as a cheap, safe, and not unhealthy place where French 
citizens could continue to enjoy the rights of man ! 

Louis Blanc’s remedies were superfi. ial, and unlikely to 
bring anything but chaos to a highly organised socictv. 
The very simplicity of his ideas made them popular. -'Om- 
petition was to be destroyed by competition itseli. Nat\ona 

1 The Organisation du travail first appeared in the 
An English edition, with an introduction by J. A. R- Marno • • r 
lished in 1913. 
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co-roperative workshops were to be opened by workmen 
who would be provided with capital by state loans. These 
workshops, owing to their superior productive powers 
and the substitution of a better motive for work than mere 
competition, would drive the capitalist out of his own 
markets. Therefore capitalism and its attendant evils would 
disappear ! 

None the less, for this guileless belief in a self-propelled 
and self-steered mechanical ship of safety, Louis Blanc gave 
expression to the general anxiety about the disorganised 
society of his time. Even political adventurers like Louis 
Napoleon found it necessary to venture across the border¬ 
land of the ground common to Lamennais and Saint-Simon. 
In 1844 Louis Napoleon, with his feeling for what the people 
wanted and his real sympathy with the poor and the dis¬ 
inherited, published a plan for the extinction of pauper¬ 
ism in France. The plan consisted merely of a few vague 
suggestions for the establishment of agricultural colonics. 

All these men, who had left the literature of “ glamour ” 
for the literature of scientific inquiry, all the poor men of 
France who felt the distress of economic life, all except the 
bourgeois and the newly arrived rich men, despised a 
govei ament of outworn parliamentarism, statesmen with 
a policy of fear, and a ruling class apparently indifferent 
to the real problems and the real suffering of the people. 
The president of the chamber once told the deputies : “ We 
are sent here to make laws, not to give work to workmen. 5 * 
Little wonder that the socialists could see no hope for the 
regeneration of society upon the lines laid down by Guizot 
and his party. 1 The French people must be careful not to 
begin again the cycle of revolutions and wars in pursuit of 
deceptive political forms, or waste their energies in the 
establishment of some kind of republic. Fourier attacked 
the sacred revolutionary principle of equality : “ Fegalite 

1 l or an account of the earlier socialists and their influence in i04< c j 
see, among other works, Levasseur, op. cit vol. i. bk. 3, chap. 7, “ Lcs 
etjdt'. sociales sous la Restauration” ; vol. ii. bk. 4, chap. 1, “Ques¬ 
tion: poiitiques et questions sociales ” : Gide et Rist, Histoirc des doctrines 
iconomiques (English translation) : Quentin-Bouchart, La Crise socials 
dt 1848. 
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politique n’est qu’un leurre; il faut passer de 1’egalite de droit 
a celle de fait” ; aristocracy was not founded upon a law, 
but was the consequence of a fact : the fact of private pro¬ 
perty. Like most intellectual minorities, the Saint-Simoman 
school of socialists did not care for universal suffrage. Victor 
Considerant thought that the French people were not, as 
electors, capable of giving the slightest mandate en con- 
naissance de cause.” Political right was no real benefit. 
“Le droit est la protection metaphysique et morte qui a 
remplace, pour le pcuple, la protection vivante qu'on le 
devait.” This doctrine of right, laid down in the chartei 
with a pompous sterility, had only served to mask the in¬ 
justice of the establishment of the rule of individualism. 

The socialist attack upon the foundation of government 
might seem to be no practical danger. All the leaders 
except Proudhon agreed in looking to the state to introduce 
their new society. They were not hostile to teligion , t» e\ 
believed that their systems, based upon the idea of social 
justice, would reconcile all classes ; they discourage 
violence ; they were “ apostles, not prophets ; the/ ex¬ 
pected that reason would lead men to see the faults of a 
society which was historical and not logical in its order, 
the piecemeal work of time. The very diversity of tlieii 
utopias was enough to prevent a concerted plan ; they 
could not even come to an agreement upon the principle 
of social justice to be applied to the distribution of 
wealth. 

Nevertheless these ideas, popularised by current imagina¬ 
tive literature, and a mass of imaginative work at second 
hand, in which the virtuous workman was the hero, became 
the reading of the proletariat. Even so, their effect must 
not be exaggerated. Not all the proletariat could read. 
Most men were more occupied in earning a living than in 
thinking about the justice or injustice of the social order. 
The actual numbers of the urban population of France 
engaged in large-scale industry in 1846 was scarcely more 
than a million (out of a total population of thirty- five and a 
half millions). But the discontent was not limited to those 
who were actually miserable. Dissatisfaction with t u 
government had become fashionable. Only a month 
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before the days of February 1 in which the dynasty was 
overthrown Tocqueville had warned the chamber of that 
" instinct and sentiment of instability in the country which 
was often a precursor and sometimes a cause of revolution.” 2 

Le desordre n est pas dans les faits, mais il est entre pro- 
fond<hnent dans les esprits.” 3 

If a new attack were to be made, Tocqueville thought 
that property would be the objective. Property had not 
been attacked in the earlier revolutions, because of the 
existence of other privileges which had indeed an origin in 
the system of property, but an origin which was concealed. 
As soon as the outworks of the social defence had fallen, the 
rights of property appeared as the last stronghold of a fallen 
world of aristocracy, an isolated privilege in a society 
wherein all institutions had been brought down to a common 
level. The impracticability of the socialist remedies was 
beside the mark. Those who were most influenced by the 
socialist writings were least able to judge them critically. 
The poorer class had lost the beliefs, but kept the prejudices 
of an earlier generation, and had admitted the doctrine of 
self-interest as the rule of its action without understanding 
the science of self-interest; its egoism was as unenlightened 
as its loyalty. 4 

In the face of this movement of opinion which they did 
n-^t in the least understand, the ministers of the bourgeoisie 
had also to meet a difficult economic situation. The enter¬ 
prise of the country was causing a drain upon its capital. 
Ihe development of railways increased this call upon the 
national resources. Commerce was falling behind industry 


1 Tn August 1847 Tocqueville had not thought that there was any 
need for excessive anxiety. In spite of the symptoms of instability in the 
state, society was firmly established, if only because there was no other 
foundation for it. (Tocqueville to Nassau Senior. Collected Works , 
vii. 231.) 

2 Ibid., ix. 521. 

3 Tocqueville, Soumiirs, p. 15. (From De la classe moyenne et du peuple, 
ix. 516-19.) 

4 De la dimocrahe en Amerique , i. 14-15. 

Theie was not in France, as there had been in England during the 
early days of the industrial revolution, a strong belief in another world 
wherein are redressed the wrongs of this life. No great religious move¬ 
ment existed to divert the enthusiasm of an orator or the passion of his 
audience. 
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in its rate of growth. New markets were not being ex¬ 
ploited fast enough to cany away the multitude of goods 
produced for sale. The bad harvests of 1845 anc ^ 1846, the 
outbreak of the potato disease, and the great floods in the 
Loire valley (in 1846) called for large imports of foodstuffs. 
At the moment when French credit looked for the aid of 
foreign loans, Great Britain had to meet a similar industrial 
and economic crisis, and could give little help. The effects 
of this crisis were indeed less severe in France than in 
Great Britain, but there was much distress. Relief 
measures were so inadequate that in parts of the country 
food convoys had to be escorted by soldiers. 

In the end the government of Louis Philippe was over¬ 
thrown by violence. Until this decisive hour came, the 
opposition had to make their attacks in the chamber or 
among the electorate. The parliamentary opposition was 
as much divided as were the socialists outside the chamber. 
The legitimists indeed possessed a principle, but a principle 
which every Frenchman distrusted ; the Bonapartists had 
a name which every Frenchman knew. Their hour would 
come when the name was carried by a man. The repub¬ 
licans had 110 political leader of the first rank. Thureau- 
Dangin has described Ledru-Rollin, the most important 
politician of the left, as a big, melodramatic bourgeois, an 
imitator of Danton, u rriais ne comprenant Paudace qu’en 
paroles.” 

Whatever his limitations, Guizot was unrivalled in a house 
where he had long been master. Thiers might attack him, 
but Thiers was himself a man of order, and felt as little as 
Guizot the need for a new idea and a new policy to save the 
house of Orleans. 
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In. 184.6 the opposition, having no other charge to make, 
accused the government of attempting to corrupt the 
electorate. Very few facts were proved, though a little 
later two of Guizot’s own colleagues were attacked on tAe 
charge of personal corruption. Thiers’ attitude towards 
these attacks showed the curious ingenuity of his mind. 
He acknowledged that a free government could nQt escape 
Irom the unpleasing work of flattering deputies and electors. 
He made an odd comparison between the corruption carried 
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through the body politic by the rule of liberalism and the 
poisons distributed over the human body by the beneficent 
process of the circulation of the blood. He refused to 
blacken his own time and country by accepting the stories 
of a widespread corruption. There was never more private 
honesty, though at other times there might have been more 
“ elevation.” Even so Thiers was afraid that the govern¬ 
ment was in danger of accepting the satisfaction of private 
interest as inevitable. The conservative party as a whole 
felt that it was time for its leaders to make a stand against 
the place-hunters who had clung round it from the begin¬ 
ning. Barante warned Guizot against too much com¬ 
plaisance to the cc exigences des deputes.” 1 

Guizot’s defence, which satisfied Tocqueville, was that 
isolated cases of corruption were bound to occur ; free 
institutions weakened the power of the government to pre¬ 
vent these cases ; therefore the work of a free government 
must be judged as a whole. Guizot was too ready to take 
his own apology as sufficient, and, like Chatham, to wrap 
himself in his own stainless honour. The French people were 
unlikely to be satisfied with Guizot’s declaration that a 
man’s first duty in life was to submit to imperfection while 
keeping himself free from its stain ! The non-voters, jealous 
of the electoral class, exaggerated the abuses of authority, 
and began to think that the representative system was “ a 
political machine designed to bring about the domination 
of certain private interests and to settle all the salaried posts 
in the hands of a certain number of families.” 

Owing to this belief the attack upon the government took 
the shape of a demand for the reform of the electoral law. 
The demand was popular. It was a convenient way of 
uniting all parties without making more definite plans for 
the future. A movement favourable to an increase in the 
numbers of the electorate had been growing in force through¬ 
out the years of the monarchy. The franchise was limited 
to Jien paying 200 francs in direct taxes. Between 1830 
and 1^46 the electoral roll had been increased from 99,000 
to 224,^00. The proposals of the moderate reformers would 
have lowered the property qualification to include all who 
1 Barante, Souvenirs , vii. 229 and 240. 
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'paid 100 francs in direct taxation. This would have 
meant an increase of 200,000 in the number of electors. 

Why did Guizot refuse this moderate demand ? If he 
had allowed this extension, he would have taken from the 
opposition the most popular element in their programme. 
There was no danger that the small bourgeois who were to 
be enfranchised would support a campaign against the 
monarchy or an attack upon property. Guizot himself, 
when minister of instruction, had described his scheme of 
public education as a means of educating the French 
people. In 1837 ^ ie had t°ld the chamber that the limits 
of political capacity might be extended when, in course of 
time, the progress of enlightenment, the increase of wealth, 
and all those causes which transform the state of society had 
called a greater number of men and a greater number of 
classes to the exercise of political power. It is the per¬ 
fection of our government that political rights, limited by 
their very nature to those who are capable of using them, 
should be open to extension ... as the capacity for their 
exercise is itself developed ; and it is at the same time the 
peculiar excellence of our government that it is always 
encouraging the exercise of these capacities, that it goes on 
its way sowing the seeds of political enlightenment in such 
a manner that at the very moment when it is assigning a 
limit to political rights it is also trying to extend this limit. 35 1 

Why should Guizot have been afraid of the voting power 
of those who owed to his own scheme of education the 
means of their political enlightenment ? Why did he mis- 
judge the elements of the political situation, and forget the 
warning which he had given to the monarchy of the restora¬ 
tion ? "‘Dos capacity meconnues n’en clemeurcnt pas meins 
recllos et actives ; et il y a, a leur refuser le droit qui leur 
appai tient, autant d imprudence que d injustice, un grand 
malaise pour la societe, un grand p£ril pour le pouvoir. 53 2 

The answer lies partly in Guizot’s temperament, partly 
in the hL'<ory of his political life. He had fought so long 
and so diffic ult a struggle for the establishment of order and 
the destruction 0 f anarchy that he had come to exaggerate 

* Hist. Pari 105. 

hssay o VElections (i8q6). Printed in Discours acadhiiques, 1861. 
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the strength of the revolutionary parties. He had fallen 
into the curious mistake of trying to establish the sove¬ 
reignty of the people without the co-operation of the people. 
He saw the monarchy of July under the ideal form of the 
legislator of the Contrat social imposing upon society the rule 
of its own safety. The exclusion of prejudice, excitement, 
demagogy, violence was the first and essential work of his 
time; therefore the measures which furthered this work 
were good in themselves. “ Le principe de la capacite politi¬ 
que, introduit dans notre legislation comme source des droits 
politiques,estpeut-etre laplus belle,la plusutileconqueteque 
nous ayons faite depuis quinze ans.” (Guizot was speaking 
in 1831.) “ Le principe de la capacite politique a effective- 

mentdetrone l’anarchie. Je prends done acte de l’hommage 
qui a ete rendu par tout le monde a ce principe. 1 

Hence the failure to look beyond the need for the political 
organisation of the liberties which had been achieved in the 
revolution of 1789 and reasserted in the revolution of 1830. 
Guizot would not see that in a great society the safeguard¬ 
ing of liberty is something more than the work of the few ; 
something more than the suppression of anarchy m the 
streets. Freedom is many-sided, and there were depths in 
the content of liberty which Guizot never sounded. 

Enough has been said of Guizot’s character to show that 
the particular form of political action to which he was 
accustomed was a form suited to his temperament. He 
was by nature a leader of men ; he had acted as a leader 
long before he had found any followers ! His view ol 
government implied domination, self-sufficiency. “ Lc; 
gouvernement sera toujours et partout la plus grand emploi 
des facultes humaines, par consequent celui qui veut les 
ames les plus hautes.” 2 There is little room here for a 
saying deeper than any desire for power . . . beati sunt 

humiles . , 

It is not mere fancy lo take some account of Guiz^ s pio- 
testantism. Like Bismarck, he failed to see that tIie c * ose 
and continual c o-operation of every element in society can 
alone lead to the attainment of the good life. I le lacked the 
feeling for a commonwealth wherein inequality 0 ! condition 
» Hist. Pari, i. 214. 2 Guizot, Washington P- > 54 - 
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was no barrier to the positive contribution of all the citizens 
to a common cause. He never attained to the catholic 
conception of the church. As a Christian he knew the value 
of a high standard of personal conduct and charity ; his 
association with protestant organisations had been one of 
the most important elements of his inner life. Yet he was 
not free from that spiritual pride which saw liberty only in 
individual action, and religion only in the right develop¬ 
ment of personal holiness. He would not understand the 
solidarity of human life, the common responsibility of men 
for the common weaknesses of men ; the greater corporate 
responsibility of the strong for the failures of the weak. 1 

Hence he never understood the meaning of the agitation 
for electoral reform. He never saw it as a symbol ; as the 
expression of an obscurely felt need for common action ; as 
a means whereby men together might put an end to the 
exploitation of man by man. He ignored the hopes of common 
men ; he forgot that hope was more noble than disdain. 

Once taken from its association with the deep instincts of 
mutual aid, the principle of universal suffrage, or any lesser 
extension of the franchise, could be discussed with an irrele¬ 
vant penetration. In the early years of his political life 
Guizot had developed a broad, and yet an entirely insuffi¬ 
cient view of the whole question. As mediaeval thinkers 
had spoken of the oratores , bellatores , and laboratores who 
together made up the earthly city, so Guizot divided 
modern society into three categories. He included in his 
first category those who had no need to work for their living, 
but drew an income from land or capital. In the second 

1 A letter from M0I6 to Barante (August 28, 1847) attributed the weak¬ 
ness of the government to the over-development of individualism *. 
“ Avec tout notre etnlage de legality, au fond le gouverncment sans 
principe, indifferent et athde que nou , avons. n’est que le gouvemement 
du plus fort. (Lamennais had said the same thing years before in his 
Essai sur l indifference .) “ On recompense par 1’argent ou des emplois 

<'cux dont on est content ; on tache d'atteindre par des lois ceux qui 
troublent ou qui r&istent.” The doctrinaires had tried to reconcile 
individualism with morality. “ En le legitimant, en l’ccrivant dans les 
lois, en le faisant accepter aux consciences les plus sevfcres, en subor- 
donnant enfin le droit et fint^ret de I’unite sociale au droit et a V mt£ret 
de chacun, ils ont rendu le gouvemement et, peut-etre la societc impos¬ 
sible. 5 ' The effect ot this individualism was to make the poor think 
themselves oppressed. (Barante, Souvenirs , vii. 226-7.) 
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category were those who exploited their land or capital, and 
thereby enriched themselves and provided subsistence for 
their dependents and workpeople. The rest of society fell 
into the third category of those who were without land or 
capital, or the means of borrowing capital, and whose work 
only provided for their own subsistence and the mainte¬ 
nance of their families. 

It is unnecessary, in an age already wearied with the 
repetition of Marxian formulae, to point out the insuffi¬ 
ciency of this analysis. There is more economic truth in 
any one of a hundred little handbooks. Nevertheless the 
conclusions w r hich Guizot drew from this threefold division 
determined his views on the question of the franchise. The 
economic categories corresponded to a similar division in 
" the moral order. In the first class were men whose leisure 
permitted them to devote themselves almost entirely to the 
culture of their intelligence. The second category of men 
were compelled by their business to acquire knowledge 
and ideas by means of which they could understand general 
notions, form some conception of the complexity and inter¬ 
relation of things, and recognise conclusions established by 
intelligence superior to their own. The men of the third 
category w r ere prevented by their w r ork from leaving the 
narrow circle of their individual interests, interests which 
were limited to the satisfaction of the daily needs of exist¬ 
ence. Political capacity, that is to say, the franchise, 
belonged only to the first two classes. Political intelligence 
and general intellectual capacity were not to be found 
among the class “ qui ne travaille que pour vivre, et ne vit 
que pour travailler.” 

Guizot developed this thesis in an essay on Elections pub¬ 
lished in 1826, He gave his opinion almost in the same 
words nearly a quarter of a century later and after the fall 
of the monarchy of July. 1 He repeated his statement of 
1849 m a pamphlet which he published in 1855. 2 He used 
the same argument in 1831, w r hcn he was defending the 
principle of an hereditary peerage, 3 and in 1846, when lie 


1 f)e la democratic en France (January 1849). 

- Nos micomptes et ?:os espeiances (1855). 

3 See above, pp. 152-4, and also below, p. 224. 
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_Ledru-Rollin that inequality in the distribution of 

political rights was the inevitable condition of a great, 
society, since it was a consequence of the inequalities of 
fact—material and intellectual—which must exist in such 
a society. There could only be an extension of political 
rights in proportion to the increase in the capacity of 
Frenchmen to use them. 1 

The day would never come when these rights could be 
extended to every one. 2 Universal suffrage might be of 
use in certain crises, as an accompaniment of great 
social changes, as the means of delivering a state from 
anarchy or establishing a new government. As a permanent 
instrument of government universal suffrage meant the death 
of liberty and order. Its principle was C4 routiniere et fausse. 

It was based upon the theory of a war of classes. 0 

As Guizot had steadily refused to accept the need for any 
great social changes, or to see in the socialist attack on 1 
property anything more than seditious propaganda, 1 he 
was not likely to understand why the interests of the different 
classes in France might be regarded as hostile. 1 he govern¬ 
ment had secured liberty and order. Each man could 
pursue his calling in peace, without fear of arbitrary govern¬ 
ment, arbitrary arrest, or the insolence of privilege. Guizot 
would not consider that the “ calling ” of some might be 
the exploitation of others. Fie shared to the full the ortho¬ 
dox view of the economists that it was not the business of 
government to interfere in the relations between labour and 
capital. In the ordinary course of things 55 (Guizot does 
not define what might be “ out of the ordinary course ”) 
these relations settle themselves. I am convinced that 
any attempt of government to interfere in the settlement 
is chimerical and disastrous. 5 ’ 5 


1 Hist. Part., v. 214-15. See above, pp. 150-2, for Guizot’s earlier 
defence of a constitutional monarchy with a representative assembly 
elected upon a restricted franchise. 

3 Ibid v. 383, 

:J Ibid iii. 555. This speech was delivered in 1842, a year before 
Marx came to Paris to study socialism, and five years before Marx and 
, Engels made one of their greatest contributions to history in the com¬ 
munist manifesto. 

4 Ibid .. iii. 558. 

‘Ibid., i. 327. 
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Therefore, with his liberty secured, there was no need for 
the common man to be interested in politics. This again 
was a corollary from the view that the people of a modern 
democracy had neither the time nor the desire to take part 
in the public life of the state. “ La democratic moderne . . . 
est laborieuse, occupee, essentiellement vouee a ses interets 
domestiques, aux besoins de sa vie privee. . . . Elle u’aspire 
pas a gouverner elle-meme, elle veut intervenir dans le 
gouvernement autant qu’il est necessaire pour qu’elle soit 
bien gouvernee, et qu’elle puisse, en toute securite, vaquer 
a la vie domestique, aux affaires privees.” 1 Here indeed 
we have something not unlike the view of the ineffable 
Monsignor Talbot that the duties of the laity were “ to 
hunt, to shoot, to entertain ” ! 2 Government, like theo¬ 
logy, must be left to the experts. 

The democracy might well go about its private affairs, 
for there was no separation of interest between the different 
classes. “ What can be said at the present time to divide 
the electors assessed at two hundred francs from those 
assessed at a hundred and fifty francs ? The elector of three 
hundred francs does not exclude the elector of two hundred, 
of a hundred ; he represents him, he protects him, he safe¬ 
guards his interests, for these interests are his own. Never 
before in history has a similarity of interest accompanied the 
diversity of professions and the inequality of conditions.” 3 
In the year 1842, when Guizot made this speech, the 
average wage of the workmen of France was one franc and 
seventy-eight centimes a day ; women’s wages were seventy- 
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1 Hist. Pari. , i. 316. 2 Purcell, Life of Manning, ii. 318. 

3 Hist. Pari., iii. 556, and Mdmoircs , vi. 374. It is interesting to 
compare with this argument—the argument by which Burke had 
justified the unreformed house of commons — Guizot’s opinion upon the 
exclusion of women from politics : “ Les femmes sont vouees a la 
famille ; leur destinee, e’est le developpement individuel dans les affec¬ 
tions de la vie domestique et les relations de la vie sociale. Le pouvoir 
politique n’y entre pas naturellement. De tout temps et en tout pays, 
sauf un petit nombre d’exccptions, ce principe a aclopte et pratique.” 
(Hist. Pari., iii. 686.) There is not a word about the employment of 
women in factories ! 

Guizot held this view throughout his political career. In the essay 
of 1826 on Elections he wrote that society had to deal with matters for 
the settlement of which women were sufficient neither in force nor in 
reason : Providence had assigned women to a life of domesticity. 
(Discours acaddmiques , p. 387.) 
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centimes a day ; children’s wages were fifty centimes 
a day ! 1 Until 1841 nothing had been done to limit the 
hours of work of children in factories. Yet Guizot could 
maintain that £C all the great conquests have been made ; 
all the great interests are satisfied ; our first, and almost 
our only duty is to enter into possession of these conquests, 
to secure for ourselves a free and complete enjoyment 
of them.” 2 

In such a happy state of things, in the France of Guizot’s 
imagination, the agitation for electoral reform could be no 
more than an appeal to human vanity, or a dishonest 
party move : “ a parliamentary necessity not called into 
being by a social necessity.” 3 The origin of the movement 
was false, artificial, an invention of newspapers and com¬ 
mittees; it was not a demand of society in its widest aspect; 
it did not represent its needs, its interests. 4 This was 
Guizot’s view in 1842. He repeated his thesis in 1847 ; he 


, 1 These figures arc taken from the Enquite du comite de travail dc 
l assemble const ituantc sur le travail agricole ct industriel of 1848. Extracts 
from the report are given in Levasseur, op. cit ii. 300-34. Levas- 
seur has computed this average on a purely arithmetical basis. He 
is fully aware of the difficulties and uncertainty of a calculation of 
this kind, and gives a detailed analysis of the statistics collected in the 
report (Levasseur, op. citveil. ii. bk. 4, especially chapters vii. and ix.). 
! he report did not include figures for Paris. Wages in Paris were higher 
t tan t lose in any other French city. Generally, wages in urban areas 

.-T h ‘ gh T han "L agcs . ln agricultural areas. The level tended to be 
higher in the east than in the west ol'Franc e. The reDn.-t arranerd its 

a Wgher raSv L° ^ industrial departments usually had 

not alwav!* the f ;'f. ,t n thc a ? nc uhural departments ; but this was 
Vostros and Somrm» k , ln the departments of Pas dc Calais, 

say whethe? fheT™ b - l0W ^ awra S e - Levasseur finds it hard to 
“ ; nether there was any increase of money weaves or in the nurchasino- 

5i! o sr g “, bctwecn 1830 - d >848 "I thefTori^ 

of f ind and ^greater consumption per head of the staple articles 
. gr , C<e ‘ f a!e ot ordinary articles of household use. There 
workino- S** r *p C ^ e ?> n 1 £ cnera * in the standard of living in 
nfnn tl families. But, on the whole, a working-class family lived 
JL ^ mat gin of subsistence, and had no means of meeting the 
h^ c ° f l }^ or unemployment. Women workers without 

tion ! q-T menfolk °f fi^cir family were in a particularly bad posi- 
r ‘ hese hgiircs are enough to account for Barante’s comment : 
n j ,? asses . lnleneurcs sont devcnucs peu patientes . . . une sorte de 
v |- rend le gouvernement difficile.” (Barante, Souvenirs, 

I id- 564. 

Ibid., in. 
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3 Ibid., v. 381-2. 
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could still maintain that no real or important interests in 
France were in need of protection. 1 

Nor was it true to say that a property qualification 
excluded intelligence. The moral union of French society 
had been brought about because “ intelligence, in every 
career, could find its place, could attain to fortune and 
power ; because intelligence was satisfied, and property 
was not attacked.” 2 Guizot was not likely to remain on 
the defensive. He turned the tables on those who were 
asking for reform by pointing out that the electoral law of 
1817 (which the monarchy of July had maintained in prin¬ 
ciple) was itself something more than a reform. This law 
had been a “ real and salutary revolution in our ideas and 
our political institutions.” Those who framed the law had 
been courageous enough to abandon the view that an 
electoral law should aim at giving the vote to the greatest 
number. They had definitely proclaimed the connexion 
of the franchise with political capacity, and had looked for 
political capacity at a point in society where it would be 
connected with property in land or in industry “ . . . in 
those elevated and stable regions where is to be found a 
true understanding of the grand interests of the social order.” 3 
This assumption that intelligence must be connected with* 
property was a further refinement of the doctrine of capacity. 
Excessive confidence in human intelligence, human self- 
sufficiency, and mental superiority was one of the diseases 
of the age, the cause of a great part of the evils and mis¬ 
fortunes of the time. Intelligence must at every moment 

1 Hist. Parl. } v. 381. 

2 Ibid., iii. 558. If a workman did, not thrive, the fault was his 
own ! Guizot wrote of the labouring class in 1849 : “ Les uns, par 
intelligence ct la bonne conduite, se creent un capital et entrent dans la 
voie de l’aisance et du progr£s. Les autres, ou bornds, ou paresseux, 
ou d^regles. restent dans la condition ^troite et prdcairc des existences 
fondees 1 miquement sur lc salaire.” (De la democratic en France, p. 76.) 

3 In one of Guizot’s letter; to Broglie there is a recognition of the 
danger of the rule of a rich middle class. Guizot comments upon the 
forthcoming English elections : “La bourgeoisie riche y gagnera ^ lc 
talent pauvre y perdra. C’est la pente gen^rale du temps. Tout n’en 
est pas bon et glorieux, et j’en suis plus convaincu que personne. Ge- 
pendant le bon y domine, et de beaucoup. Quelques hautes futaies 
pousseront un jour dans ces terres qu’on labourc et engraisse si bien 
aujourd’hui. ’ (Guizot, Lettres, p. 123-4/) 
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be cautioned, restrained, enlightened, guided by the social 
environment ; intelligence should be under the obligation 
to fulfil certain conditions, to satisfy certain tests, to give 
certain pledges of its uprightness and its fidelity to the prin¬ 
ciples of the social order. 1 

Could anything come nearer to proving the bitter thesis 
of those who accused Guizot of saying to poverty and 
distress, “ Enrichissez-vous ” ? 
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It is a pretty piece of irony that the political party which 
proposed an extension of the franchise, and, in particular, 
the small group who wished for universal suffrage, were as 
mistaken as Guizot himself in their estimate of the immediate 
political result of their victory. The wider the suffrage, the 
greater the security of the established order ; the majority 
of the voters were peasants, with no wish for disturbance 
and no thought for the reorganisation of society. It was 
significant that the legitimist Berryer grasped this simple 
fact. It was more significant for France that the nephew 
of the first Napoleon understood it, and ominously 
significant that it was soon to be understood by Bismarck 
in Germany. 

But Guizot does not seem to have known much about the 
peasants near his country house, and his preoccupation with 
townsmen was in no small measure his ruin. 


Ihc detail of the revolution of 1848 does not belong 
properly to the history of Guizot. An accident transformed 
a riot into a revolution. A revolution without plan and 
without leaders was allowed to gather strength and to over¬ 
throw a monarchy which had met far more serious trouble 
in earlier days. The lack of imagination which dulled the 
reign of Louis Philippe, after the first great work of restoring 
order had been accomplished, prevented the king and his 
advisers from making the appeal to Frenchmen which 
would have saved the dynasty. The governing class 
‘Showed neither firmness nor generosity. Louis Philippe 
himself awoke suddenly to find that the rich bourgeois 
were not the people of France ; but he had forgotten how 

1 Hist. Parl . 9 v. 384-6. 
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to speak the language of those who won the battle of 
Jemappes. 


After the fall of the monarchy Guizot was for a time an 
4 exile in London. He found that freedom from office was 
no hardship. There was more than mere physical relief. 
The richness of his inner life, the disdainful isolation of his 
mind from the political circumstances in which his external 
actions had been set, freed him from any distress at his own 
fall. <c Hors de moi, toutes mes preoccupations sont fort 
tristcs : en moi, non. 59 Public life and success had meant 
a continual struggle against vulgar errors and low cupidity. 
He was glad to be free from this unprofitable business. 1 
He acknowledged that he had not measured the gravity 
l of the evils against which he had fought. “ In seventeen 
years we used up all the capital of good sense and political 
courage which the country had accumulated since 1789. 
In 1848 no further drafts on this capital could be honoured. 
Hence the bankruptcy of France and of ourselves. How 
long will it take to collect a new capital ? I cannot say. 99 - 
Guizot’s view of the immediate future was not happy. In 
September 1849 he spoke of the government as transitional : 
<c la France sait qu’ellc est dans une aubergc oil elle ne doit 
pas rester, mais elle veut s 9 y reposer un peu. 99 3 The coup 
d'etat made an end of the “ petite republique," and intro¬ 
duced the ct petit empire." How long would this empire 
last ? Guizot saw that its difficulties would come with 
time. “ You can put down a riot with soldiers ; you can 
make an election with peasants ; but soldiers and peasants 
cannot carry on your government. For this you need the 
help of the upper classes, the classes naturally fitted for 
government." But these classes were hostile to Louis 
Napoleon, or divided among themselves. “ C’est lc chaos, et 
le chaos sterile. Je n 5 ai pas ccsse de croire a la lumiere ; 


1 Lettres, p. 253. Guizot wrote of Washington’s retirement from politics 
in ter? us which evidently referred to his own experience : “ Le pouvoir 
est lourd a porter ct Fhumanite rude a servir conlre ses passions et scs 
erreurs. Le succ&s me me n’efface les impressions tr isles que le combat 
a fait naitre, et la fatigue contractor dans cette arene sc prolonge au 
sein du repos.’’ ( Washington , liii ) 

a Lettres , p. 255. 3 JbUL t p. 269: 
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elle se fcra un jour sur ce chaos ; mais quand et pai ou 
viendra-t-elle ? Je n’cn sais rien.” 1 

Louis Napoleon had nothing of the good sense, the eleva¬ 
tion, the foresight, the restraint which make a great ruler 
of men. “ He is intoxicated by the 7,500,000 votes which 
have elected him, and by the 400,000 bayonets which sui- 
round him.” 2 It was easy to foretell the second empire. 
Guizot looked beyond its proclamation, and feared an 
attempt to secure the Rhine as the frontier of France. lor 
the faults of Napoleon hi. would be the faults of his character. 
He was a mixture of rashness and patience, of fatalism and 
prudence. He wanted to enjoy his power ; lie had nothing 
of the inexhaustible creativeness of the first Napoleon ; lie 
Was slow and indolent, too fond of his leisure and his amuse¬ 
ments. He would do what he could to reassure Europe 
about his intentions, and would postpone as long as possible 
the moment when he must commit himself seriously to the 
realisation of his ultimate vision. Nevertheless this moment 
would come. A fatalist could not fight for ever against 
what he believed to be his destiny. In any case, Napoleon 
would have to occupy and amuse France. He might wish 
to practise the policy of Napoleon 1. without war, the policy 
of Louis Philippe without parliamentary life. He would 
fail, and would have to return, as a conspirator if not as a 
conqueror, to the tradition of the empire. “ Ne le voulut- 
il pas, e’est la son avenir, et je suis convaincu qu’il le veut ” 
It is not often that the leader of a beaten cause can make so 
accurate a forecast on the very day of the triumph of the 
conqueror. 3 

Enough has been said of the faults of Guizot. It must be 
remembered that he never wished to be judged by the men 
for whom he worked ; that he never lost confidence in the 
ultimate victory of his ideas : “ La liberte politique gagnera 
sa cause.” He believed in his government because it had 
been true to its principle. “ 11 a pratique la politique de 
la resistance avee les scules armes dc la liberty.” If he had 
thought too much in terms of principle, and cared too little 
for men, his single-heartedness saved him in the end. “ for 
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1 l itres, p. 3-8. 

3 Ibid., pp. 343-4. 


2 Ibid.) p. 33 °• 

The date of the letter is December 2, 
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fifteen centuries Europe and France have been moving along 
the same road towards freedom and progress. This common 
civilisation is above all the fruit of the magnificent concep¬ 
tion that every man, as a man, can claim his right to justice, 
to sympathy, and to liberty. This conception was given to 
the human heart by Jesus Christ; from the mind of the 
individual it has struggled to make its way into the con¬ 
sciousness of society. . . . God does not cheat the human 
race. The nations are not for ever deceiving themselves 
in the course of their long destiny. 53 1 

Such an appeal to universal history might allow to Guizot 
the apology of the mediaeval papacy. As the greatest of the 
popes were forced by the historical categories of their age 
into a ceaseless material war for a kingdom not of this world, 
and as they fell to destruction by the weapons they had taken 
up in their defence, so Guizot in his effort to found a modern 
state on the rock of liberty was driven by the conditions of 
his time, and the imperfection of his material, to tolerate a 
construction which would tumble into the ruin of the storm. 

Courage and pride never failed Guizot. “ J 5 ai besoin de 
croire que je veux ce que je fais. 33 Sixteen months after 
the revolution of February, at the beginning of another 
outbreak in the streets of Paris, Ledru-Rollin, the leader of 
the left, had said of himself and of his party : “ Je suis leur 
chef; il faut bien que je les suive. 33 Ledru-Rollin went 
into exile, and reappeared twenty years later, a pale 
shadow amidst the political conflicts of the third republic. 
Guizot never came back to the public life of his country. 
But happier than it deserves is the nation whose politicians 
are destroyed by their courage. 

1 Hist . Pari.) i., Introd., pp. cxl.-cxli. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE 
REVOLUTION 




Why was the Catholic Church in the nineteenth century 
predominantly on the side of political reaction ? Was any 
attempt of European importance made to dissociate religion 
from a dangerous and unwonted subservience to the current 
theories of the secular powers? By whom were these attempts 
made, and under what circumstances ? Why did they fail ? 

These are questions which involve a study of the relation 
between the Catholic Church and the states of Europe 
before, during, and after the French Revolution ; a history 
of liberal Catholicism—for the protestant and orthodox 
churches had little positive influence in determining the 
issue ; and finally a study of several men—above all, of 
Lamennais and Pope Pius ix. 

How did the princes and governments view the church in 
the years before the revolution ? When he began his 
account of the condition of Europe in 1789, Albert Sorel 
took as his theme the ominous prophecy made by Rousseau 
in 1772 : “ I see all the states of Europe hurrying to their 
ruin.” 1 In 1789 the catastrophe was nearer by seventeen 
years. The governments of Europe claimed to act accord¬ 
ing to the theory of enlightened despotism. Benevolent 
monarchs were assumed to direct a capable and upright 
bureaucracy in the spread ol rational and humanitarian 
ideas. In fact, too many of the “ enlightened monarchs 
were mad without hope of recovery like the queen of 
Portugal, or mad intermittently like George in., or illiterate 
and half-civilised like Ferdinand iv. of Naples, or heavy and 
abnormally dull like Louis xvi. There were exceptions : 

1 A. Sorel, V Europe et la rkdalicm franfai <•, i. 93. 
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Why was the Catholic Church in the nineteenth century 
predominantly on the side of political reaction ? Was any 
attempt of European importance made to dissociate religion 
from a dangerous and unwonted subservience to the current 
theories of the secular powers ? By whom were these attempts 
made, and under what circumstances ? Why did they fail ? 

These are questions which involve a study of the relation 
between the Catholic Church and the states of Europe 
before, during, and after the French Revolution ; a history 
of liberal Catholicism —for the protestant and orthodox 
churches had little positive influence in determining the 
issue ; and finally a study of several men—above all, of 
Lamennais and Pope Pius ix. 

How did the princes and governments view the church in 
the years before the revolution ? When he began his 
account of the condition of Europe in 1789, Albert Sorel 
took as his theme the ominous prophecy made by Rousseau 
in 1772 : “ I see all the states of Europe hurrying to their 
ruin. 55 1 In 1789 the catastrophe was neater by seventeen 
years. The governments of Europe claimed to act accord¬ 
ing to the theory of enlightened despotism. Benevolent 
monarchy were assumed to direct a capable and upright 
bureaucracy in the sp v ead of rational and humanitarian 
ideas. In fact, too many of the k enlightened monarchs 55 
were mad without hope of recover)' like the queen of 
Portugal, or mad intermittently like George 111., or illiterate 
and half-civilised like Ferdinand iv. of Naples, or heavy and 
abnormally dull like Louis xvi. There were exceptions : 

1 A. Sorel, & Europe et la r&e; ~ lion fran^ave , i. 03. 
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'Joseph n., a man of unbalanced ability, without the sense 
of political realities and the feeling for history which had 
made and alone could justify the house of Habsburg ; 
Gustavus in. of Sweden, an old man whose heir w'as stark 
mad ; Catherine n. of Russia, a woman whose public 
policy was as immoral as her private conduct. Such were 
the princes of Europe. 

What then of the “capable bureaucracies” and the 
“ rational systems of government ” ? In every country, 

' not excepting England, most of the wealth and offices of 
I the state were held at the disposition of a privileged few. 
In nearly every state of the continent, and to some extent 
in England, the chief burdens of taxation were set upon 
the poor and the middle class, while the annual expenditure 
of the governments too often exceeded the revenues. Every 
war added to a nation’s debts. Every new source of 
wealth, every new device of credit, was turned at once into 
• an instrument of war. In France and Germany the 
\ judicial system was absurdly out of date ; in England 
’ t here was a savage penal code and a magistracy diawn 
mainly from one class. In Prussia the civil sendee and 
the army had lost the impulsion given to them by the great 
Frederick. The machinery of the Empire had almost come 
to a standstill. Russia was parasitic upon western civilisa¬ 
tion. The dying institutions of Spain spread corruption 
over two worlds. Italy was dead save to the more con- 
. temptible vices. In France the ministers were too busy 
1 to undertake great reforms, or at all events to give the time 
: necessary for the detailed consideration of change; 
the upper class was too much in debt to give up its 
fiscal privileges, and too much preoccupied with a 
, brilliant social life 1 to care for the loss of political 
j responsibilities. 

What was the position of the Christian Church in this 
society ? How far was it making any attempt to convince 
those in authority that the danger to Europe lay in the 


i Talleyrand once said to Guizot: “ Qui n’a pas vecu dans les 
aon<Ses voisines de 1789 ne sail pas ce que e’est que le plaisir de vivre. 
(Guizot, Memoires, i. 6.) 
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moral indifference of its leaders ? More than once the 
church had risked its temporal possessions in a struggle 
with moral evil in high places. In an even darker age 
churchmen had treasured, increased, and brought again to 
the world a lost inheritance of culture. The faithful of the 
church, whether catholic, orthodox, or protestant, believed, 
as their hope of salvation, that at a certain time and placo 
a divine revelation had been made to men ; this revelation 
had declared humility, poverty, enthusiasm to be of higher 
value than riches, pride, and caution. Upon this revela¬ 
tion was based, in theory, the whole order ruled over by 
the most Christian kings, the most Catholic kings, and the 
defenders of the faith. 

In fact, the Christian Church was divided. The orthodox 
church was under the secular tyranny of Russia and 
Turkey, and in some respects enjoyed more freedom under 
Turkish indifference than under Russian control. In 
neither country did it exercise any spiritual or moral influ¬ 
ence upon the policy of state. The protestant churches 
were hardly less bound to temporal authority, and hardly 
counted for more in the moral education of the governing 
class. Dissent from the orthodox church wasted itself in 
an extravagant literalism, from which it was led into the 
most bizarre forms of ascetic practice. Protestant dissent 
was'nobler, and more deeply influential, but its other¬ 
worldliness was of more erfect in schooling the poor to 
endure, their sufferings than in teaching the rich to know 
their responsibilities. 

The Catholic Church might seem to have greater inde¬ 
pendence. It had a greater tradition ; its organisation 
contained all the machinery of holiness and all the precedents 
accumulated over centuries of defiance of the princes of this 
world. But the papacy had long been enmeshed in ihe 
nets of secular authority. The Vicar of Christ and the 
head of the catholic priesthood was also a temporal sove¬ 
reign : in theory one of the enlightened despots; in fact a 
ruler of a backward, ill-compact, and barren kingdom in 
Italy. Although they might keep the state of a world- 
monarchy, although they might still use the sonorous lan¬ 
guage of the bull Unam savciam , the pope and his cardinals 
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were being thrust out of a world which had lost all fear of 
the' “ kingdom of the fairies. 55 Ranke has pointed out 1 
that of the five great powers in the world after the treaty of 
Utrecht, one was orthodox and two were protestant ; the 
political predominance of the three did not mean that pro¬ 
testant doctrine had overcome catholic doctrine, but the 
ultimate consequences could scarcely be less than a victory 
of this kind. For the papacy was unrepresented in England 
and Russia, and did not know the diplomatic secrets of the 
great courts of the north. The papal lands were less re¬ 
spected ; the affairs of Europe were managed by non¬ 
catholics ; a protestant power controlled the sea. Latin 
America had been colonised by catholics ; but half the 
world was left for colonisation by protestants. Furthermore,! 
the catholic nations could see that the temporal gains of the:; 
protestant powers had been the result of better organisa- \ 
tion and discipline. Hence a desire to oust the church 
from its control of wealth and education. This desire took 
shape in an attack upon the Jesuits. The attack was made 
in France, Spain, and Portugal ; its pretext was the un¬ 
fair commercial competition of the society. The real 
reason was that the Jesuits, almost alone among the catholic 
orders, were definitely polemical, and were the strongest 
supporters of the papacy in the national states. Pope 
Clement xrv. (1769-1774), who had to meet the force of 
this attack, was a man of peace and blameless life, dis- 
trubtful of the Jesuits, and even frightenqd for his safety 
at their hands. He gave way before the storm and dis¬ 
solved the order. His successor, Pius vi., was a handsome 
nobleman of extravagant tastes, anxious to perpetuate his 
name in works of architecture and engineering. But he 
was only chosen after long delay, and on the understand¬ 
ing that he would make no claim to sovereignty over the 
duchies of Parma and Piacenza, or the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies. Thus the popes were content to drift with the 
time, and to allow the catholic states to consolidate their 
power at the expense of the church. 

In this position the revolution found the papacy, and 
thrust upon it changes which the popes had been too listless 
1 Ranke, History of the Popes , bk. viii. § 18, 
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or too frightened to attempt. The upshot was, curiously, to 
strengthen the central organisation of the church, 1 2 and, in 
a measure, to raise its moral prestige. In a measure only : 
for a church which had done little to condemn the moral 
evil of the age was unlikely to catch the fire of moral better¬ 
ment. With the destruction of the vested interests and pride 
of place of the national churches, the material power of the 
papacy was further weakened ; the popes were driven to a 
helpless dependence upon the governments which succeeded 
the revolution, and which held the revolution in check 
throughout Europe. As the revolution in Italy attacked 
not only the outworks of the church, but the territorial basis 
of its temporal power, this dependence upon the conservative 
governments became more abject, more panic-stricken. The '\ 
weakened, but intellectually more virile, churches in France ' 
and Germany could make little resistance to the central 
organisation of the hierarchy. To the papal court the con¬ 
servative power in Europe, the stay of the church, was the 
house of Habsburg. When this power collapsed, the popes 
found themselves isolated from any direct political influence 
ol the first order in Europe, and cut off by their own acts, 
definitions, and allegiances from the intellectual future of 


the rest of the Christian Church. 


If the popes were fighting a losing battle in the eighteenth j 
century against the secular powers and against the rich and 
P 1 ivilegecl national hierarchies, the Gallicanism of the French / 
church, the kebronianism *• of the German ecclesiastical j 
/ princes, why should they have found themselves in bitter / 

I opposition to the revolution which destroyed for ever the 
power of local resistance ? The answer does not lie in the 

1 Sg ft below, p. 240. 

2 In 1763 Johann Nicholas von Hontheim, a professor at the uni¬ 
versity of Trier, and for many years the chief ecclesiastical adviser of the 
electors of Trier, published under the pseudonym of Justinus Fcbronius 
a treatise, De statu eccksiae it legitimapotestate Romani Pontifici >. This wo 1 k 
was strough anti-ultramontane in feeling, and made an appeal for the 
restoration of the rights of the episcopate against the usurpation of 
authority by the see of Rome. Naturally the book was condemned at 
Rome ; but its influence among the German clergy was, from the papal 
point of view, most seric.s. Fcbronius’ recantation in 17; 13 was purely 
formal, and had no effect upon the popularity of his doc nine. Sec 
Nielsen, History oj the Pap ary in the Nineteenth Ccnturv (translated by A. J. 
Mason), vol. i. chap. v. and authorities therein quoted. 
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annexation of the papal lands of Avignon and the Venaissin. 1 
The popes had lost other territories to secular greed. The 
enclaves within France were bound to disappear ; their loss 
was not a direct threat to the states of the church in Italy. 
Nor was the disendowment of the church likely of itself to 
cause a final break with the papacy. Most of the property 
which was taken from the church had long been put to 
secular employment by the monarchy ; the great landed 
wealth of the abbeys, bishoprics, and archbishoprics had 
been used by the crown for the reward of those younger sons 
of the nobility who had entered the church in order to profit 
by its inheritance. This wealth, and the kind of man which 
it attracted, did no good to the see of Rome, and only gave 
material support to Gallican theories-of independence. The 
doctrine of national sovereignty was no more difficult to 
reconcile with the liberty of the spiritual power than the 
claims of absolute monarchy. The timidity which had sur¬ 
rendered to kings could equally well give way to any kind 
of secular authority. 

^The reason for the break with the new 7 France came from 
the side of the revolution and not from the papacy. The 
constituent assembly took up an attitude towards the Chris¬ 
tian Church which no pope, however time-serving, could 
Idare to tolerate. The assembly brought forward a civil 
constitution of the clergy in which the principle of popular 
selection was applied to ecclesiastical offices. Such a measure 
i meant a complete break with the whole theory and practice 
ppf church government. Catholics believed that the form 
of this government was part of the divine revelation ; God 
w r ho willed the end—the preservation of the church—had 
also willed the means to this end ; the papacy was a divine 
institution for the maintenance of the unchanging hier¬ 
archical plan throughout the changing circumstances of 
secular history. There was indeed a chance that the popes 
might for a time submit to an arrangement which papal 
theory could never recognise. With a certain accommoda¬ 
tion on both sides the fictions which had surrounded the old 
method of royal appointment might have covered even the 
new system of election. 

1 These lands were annexed by the French nation in 1791. 
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But the assembly did not attempt an arrangement of this 
kind. They went to the other extreme, and insisted that every 
priest in France should take an oath to support the civil consti¬ 
tution of the clergy; the taking of this oath was the touchstone 
of loyalty to the whole revolutionary settlement of France. 

Why should the assembly have added to the enemies of 
the new France ? The revolutionary legislation was town- 
managed. The good bourgeois who came to Paris as repre¬ 
sentatives of the Tiers fitat held the views of well-to-do 
townsfolk ; they were the provincial fringe of a reading 
public which was still under the spell of a false simplifica¬ 
tion of the world ; their favourite books had about them 
something of the charming unreality of Marie Antoinette’s 
dairy, ‘yAmong the literary assumptions of writers who 
scarcely'knew the ways of labouring men was the belief that 
the Catholic Church was already doomed, and doomed not 
only because of the abuses of its rich hierarchy, but because 
the practice of simple catholics was now old-fashioned, 
cumbrous, unnecessary, superstitious. Why trouble about 
a dying institution ? The ancicn regime had shown little 
enough care for the papacy ; the grand bishops of the church 
had disdained the simple piety of the unenlightened people. 1 
Why should the new enlightenment be more sparing ? Add 
to this the bitterness of persecuted Jansenists 2 or protestants, 
and the indifference to the demands of canon law would 
be complete. 

But why the insistence upon election ? Here again the 
minds of provincial Frenchmen, affected by the social 
prestige of clever men in Paris, could hardly act otherwise. 
The principle of election was a practical safeguard against 
any return of court influence ; but it had a subtler justifica¬ 
tion. The assembly was consciously archaistic; its members 
had escaped from the “ gothic 55 middle ages only to fall into 
a more rigid obedience to an older world. 3 In architcc lure, 

1 Boisgclin, the bishop of Aix, a man of better life and higher standard 
of duty Than most of the noble bishops, wrote to a friend that he was 
ashamed of the language which he was bound to use in his pastoral 
letters. See A. Lavaquery, Le Cardinal dz Boisgdin , vol. i. chap. 5. 

* E.g . Camus. . _ v 

3 The career of Baron Jean Baptiste Clootz, a Prussian Oi Uutch 
descent, is typical of this archaism. Clootz had settled in Paris 
even before the revolution. He abandoned his ‘‘gothic t.itic, and. 
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in clothing, in proper names, as well as in political theory, 
there was an attempt to go back to the tradition of the 
ancient city states. Election had been one of the safeguards 
of antique liberty, and was therefore a sacred principle. 
I he puiists looked into the history of the early church, and 
found that the eaily church had allowed the election of its 
officers by the faithful. But if, as a modern age knew, the 
hear t of man was good, the faithful could be none other than 
the body of active citizens—the voters !—who were now 
divested of all mediaeval superstition. What matter if they 
called themselves catholics, protestants, or Jews ? 

The step taken by the constituent assembly was irrevo¬ 
cable. rhere was no chance of revoking any of the great 
measures of reform. Those who opposed any one measure 
were assumed by the people of Paris to be reactionaries in 
everything. If the assembly admitted itself wrong in any 
detail of its work, it was open to the charge of error on other 
points ; the royal veto would be justified. Therefore the 
opposition between the revolutionary government and the 
clergy, most of whom would have gained from a better dis¬ 
tribution of ecclesiastical salaries, grew stronger, until at last 
a Danton felt bound to sanction the murders of September. 
After this outrage the revolution had stained itself with the 
blood of the martyrs. There could be no peace. French 
historians 3 have told often enough the miserable conse¬ 
quences of the reckless alienation of the steadiest and most 
law-abiding class of citizens ; of the panic-stricken ferocity 
with which the Catholic Church was for a time persecuted 
into silence, and for ever (if such a term can be used in this 
context) weakened in France. The story docs not end with 
the well-calculated act of political strategy whereby Napoleon 
restored the priests arid the church bells to the villages. 


Qt 


instead of his Christian name, called himself Anacharsis. He styled 
himself “ the personal enemy of .Jesus Christ,” and wrote a book to 
prove i tie truth of Mahomedanism. He was ultimately guillotined 
during the Terror. 

1 Notably de la Gorce, Hisioirt religicuse de la revolution ftangaise. The 
effect of diiving the better element of the clergy and laity into opposi¬ 
tion can be seen most clearly in the provinces. There is an excellent 
account of this unnecessary confusion and bitterness in Rodolphe Reuss, 
La Constitution' civile lu clergi et la crise religieuse cn Alsace , 1790-1795 1 
(2 vols. Publications of the University of Strasbourg. Fasc. 7 and 8). 
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apoleon won so many agents for the conscription of the 
peasants, so many repetitions of “ Domine, salvum fac 
Napolconem ’ ; but he did not favour the church out of 
a love of liberty, nor did he care for its reform. The Con¬ 
cordat was an instrument of policy. Napoleon had no 
interest in the reconciliation of catholics with republicans ; 
no wish for an educated and thoughtful clergy ; he would 
give no encouragement to a revival of the moral authority 
i t lC P a P ac y- A sl . n S lc iron-bound sentence sets out his 
plan : “ Surges affaires publiques qui sont mes affaires, en 
matiere politique, sociale et morale . . . personne, dans la 
generation presente ne pensera excepte moi, et dans la 
generation prochaine, tout le monde pensera d’apres moi ” 
Therefore no peace was made between the political ideas 
oi ‘ he revolution and the political traditions of the papacy, 
and all hope of a change of mind in the leaders of the church 
disappeared with the quarrel between Napoleon—the new 
‘hailemagne ! and the pope over questions of territory 
and material power. In France two significant things had 
happened between 1 789 and 1 799. For a whole decade the 
youth of the country grew up without any religious instruc- 
Uon and learned only to associate the catholic priests with 
the counter-revolution. These were the men who were 
the active citizens of France during the years between 
he first and the third Napoleon. Furthermore, between 
1789 and 1799 the greater number of the more zealous 
paiish priests in France had been killed or banished 
None came to take their place. There was a break in the 
tradition When the ranks were filled again, the new men 
had neither the personal authority of the higher clergy who 
had been born into an upper class nor the habit of obedi¬ 
ence to time-old law and custom. They had grown to man- 
iioocl in an age when political experiment had succeeded 
experiment ; their education had been superficial ; their 
preparation for the priesthood had been hasty ; every¬ 
thing made them sensitive to the influence of unbalanced 
theories and uncritical modes of thought. 

A less tempestuous but more sordid dislocation of catholic 
tradition had taken place in catholic Germany. Here the 
piinces therm elves had reaped a shameful harvest from the 
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wealth of the church. 1 The catholic ruler of Bavaria, 
under the influence of his imported minister Montgelas, had 
not even spared the burial-place of his own family when he 
secularised the Bavarian monasteries. In France Napoleon 
had at least made some constructive arrangement with the 
papacy ; German catholics only saw the worst side of 
papal delay, Napoleonic caprice, and the greed of their own 
sovereigns. 2 But although little was done fSi"' the recon¬ 
struction of the order of the church, the papacy gained in 
power—whatever the total sum of catholic loss —from the 
expulsion of the tenants of “ Priest Lane ” and the collapse 
of the great Rhenish supporters of anti-papal theory. More¬ 
over, Napoleon had insisted upon ^negotiating with the 
papacy over the heads of the French bishops and the 
German ecclesiastical princes. Pius vn. made little posi¬ 
tive resistance, and was troubled no more than his imme¬ 
diate predecessors by the moral iniquity of secular powers ; 
but his passive dignity before the bullying of Napoleon 
rr av e him a prestige in Europe which had not fallen to the 
fot of any pope for more than a century. The centre of 
the Catholic Church had therefore _asserted itself when the 
dangerous enemies within its own household had '‘fallen. 
Unfortunately this increase of authority, such as it was, had 
been obtained at the very point where the church was in¬ 
tellectually most backward. The contribution of Italians 
to catholic thought in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies was negligible. 3 The Roman see did not en¬ 
courage scientific thinking ; the ablest of its prelates were 
employed in administration or diplomacy. Outside the 
papal states there was no opportunity for freedom and 
originality of mind ; scarcely even for erudition. No Italian 


1 Nor did the Bavarian royal commissioners spare the feelings of 
catholics. At one house they were said to have thrown away a mon¬ 
strance containing the Host. See Briick, Geschichtc dcr katholischcn h irc'ns 
in Deutschland im i<jten Jakrhundert , i. 185, for an account of the treat¬ 
ment of monastic libraries. .... • r 1 

• The bribing of Talleyrand by the catholic princes is one ot the more 
humiliating spectacles in the unpleasing history of the lesser German 

1 few distinguished names, such as Vico, among the Italian 

clergy cannot be called exceptions. Vico’s thought is scarcely catholic 
in any of its remarkable manifestations. 
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university outside Rome had a proper faculty of theology. 
The bishops appointed to Neapolitan sees by the Bourbon 
kings were unlikely to be men of intellectual power. Typical 
of them was the bishop at the Vatican council who proposed 
the constant wearing of the long cassock because in this 
cassock Christ rose from the dead and ascended into heaven ! 
The north Italian clergy were not more enlightened. Most of 
the Italian monasteries had lost their tradition of learning. 
Dollingcr, in the next generation, complained bitterly that 
there were more books on religious questions published 
in Germany, England, or North America in one year than 
in Italy during half a century. Yet these Italians controlled 
the organisation of the Catholic Church throughout the 
nineteenth century without any sense of their intellectual 
backwardness. The pedantry of Gregory xvi., the un¬ 
educated shrewdness of Pius ix., were remote from the 
awakening of Europe. Even Leo xm. did little more than 
carry into another age the literary culture of the eighteenth 
century. The men who made the popes were like them, 
and chose rulers of their own type. Italian cardinals pre¬ 
sided over the administration of the curia, and had the ear 
of the pope. The few foreigners who played a major part 
on this “ magnificent stage with poor actors ” were un¬ 
pleasing priests of the character of Monsignor Talbot. 1 

i lius the church was bound to this sterile and uncompre¬ 
hending ignorance in the hour of its greatest intellectual 
opportunity since the counter-reformation. The disillusion¬ 
ment which had followed the collapse of the first revolu¬ 
tionary idealism and the failure of the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century had modified once again the attitude 
of -European culture towards Catholicism. The literary 
effects of the French Revolution have often been exaggerated. 
The romantic revival was as inevitable a change of fashion 
from the rationalism of the eighteenth century as the 
renaissance was a change from the formalism of the middle 
ages. In both cases the change was spread over a long 
period of time. In England the romantic movement began 

1 Mgr Talbot (a younger son of Lord Talbot dc Mnlahide) was 
the channel through which the ideas of Manning reached the pope. 
Much of his correspondence with Manning is printed in Purcell's Life of 
Manning. 
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before 1789, and had little influence upon many branches 
of the art and literature of the country until long after the 
modes of the revolution had become old-fashioned and 
antique. In Germany the transition was more marked, and 
followed more closely the development of political events. 
Sainte-Beuve once said of Goethe, the most representative 
mind of the late eighteenth century, that he understood all 
the world except two kinds of men : the Christian and the 
hero. Living in a country with no great issues of state, 
with no occasion for a deep interest in the life of action, the 
Germans were thrown back upon self-culture, an indifference 
to political forms, a humane and rational universalism. 1 

The enormous happenings of the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic period broke through the guarded sensitive¬ 
ness of the eighteenth century. 2 After the Terror there was 
not much left of the theory of man as a rational creature 
corrupted only by bad government. It was impossible to 
find beauty or a sense of balance in the titanic changeable¬ 
ness of the last decade of Napoleon’s career, still less in the 
shameful corruption of many and the continued exactions of 
all his agents. Hence the desire to find other forms of beauty; 
the revival of a love of strangeness, an appeal to the remote 
in time, in place, in knowledge, in association. 3 Now these 
different forms of glamour came most readily to the mind 
in the contemplation of the middle ages. This romantic 
contrast between past and present would be most marked 
to a generation in Germany whose oppressors had defied, 
overthrown, and mocked at everything mediaeval (and, inci¬ 
dentally, removed many of the more galling discomforts 
and abuses of the mediaeval order !). 'Fuming with this 
intention to the middle ages, German writers would re¬ 
member that in the great days of German history—days 
which were golden indeed in comparison with the rule of 


' For the political side of this literary and cultural cosmopolitanism, 
and for the changes made by the romantic revival, see Goyau, L Alk- 
magne religieuse, vols. i and ii., and Meinecke, Weltburgerthum und.\ational- 

S ^.^gce above, pp. 206-10, for the effect of the movement upon the 
development in France of the literature of the social question. 

3 ;, uc - n as in English : “ In Xanadu did Khubla Khan . . . ; or, 

a hundred year.- later : “ O dark to-,vers, fort of faery, steep as Jeru- 
salem.” 
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Frenchmen—the Catholic Church had been the first and 
the last institution to protest against the dismemberment 
of Germany. In this way there began a new school of 
thought favourable to Catholicism upon aesthetic, political, 
and national grounds. There was little dogmatic back¬ 
ground to this movement. It was founded upon a passing 
literary and artistic phase ; it was too much of a reaction 
to a given set of circumstances. It had nothing of the 
learning which gave strength to the earlier years of the 
Oxford movement, nothing of the political experience of 
the French liberal catholics half a century later. Above 
all, it was not guided, as other movements favourable to 
Catholicism had been guided, by an enlightened papacy. 
Therefore, when the political setting changed, when the 
historical background was more fully explored, a new school 
arose, with a different view of the middle ages, and a different 
theory of the development of German history. For this 
new school nationalist theories took the place of universal- 
ism, as in practice the Hohenzollerns took the place of the 
Habsburgs. Protestantism was no longer an aberration, 
but a revival of the true German spirit after centuries of 
Italian adventure and moral bondage. Yet of all these 
things the popes knew nothing. To them the Habsburgs 
represented not a principle of European history, but the 
protectors of some thousand square miles of their Italian 
kingdom. 

It is possible to see mirrored in one man the intellectual life 
of a generation in Germany to whom the revolution was the 
central event of the age. Joseph von Corres, a pamphleteer 
of genius, and the man of most universal learning since 
Leibnitz,” was born at Coblenz in 1776, 1 and died in 
Munich in 1848. The Germans of Coblenz were near 
enough to France to take the enthusiasm of the French 
reformers before it could reach the rest of Germany. 
Gorres’ literary career began with a book on universal peace 
and the ideal form of government. This was followed by a 
newspaper with the prophetic title of the Rothes Wall, which 
preached war against tyrants and looked at first to France 


1 His mother came of an Italian family. 
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for aid in the ennoblement of humanity. Gorres showed a 
curious sensitiveness to atmosphere by forecasting the end 
of the Holy Roman Empire at the hands of Napoleon eight 
years before Austcrlitz. 1 But after 1799 he had given up 
his belief in France and the revolution ; his world citizen¬ 
ship now became something purely German. Two political 
missions to Paris taught him that the revolution had lost its 
general “ weltbiirgerliches Interesse,” and that French 
“ science 5 ’ was “ a bunch of flowers culled at random. 5 ' 
To “ science,” or rather to all knowledge, Gorres now 
turned with zeal undestroyed. In 1806 he became a pro¬ 
fessor at Heidelberg, and was attracted by the catholic art 
of the middle ages. It was characteristic of him, and of the 
superficiality of his “ science, 55 that he believed gothic 
architecture to be German in origin. By the time of 
Austcrlitz and Jena Gorres had come to think of the Germans 
as a chosen people. The Holy Roman Empire was the 
instrument of Providence ; the Thirty Years’ war had been 
a divine chastisement ; the victories of Bonaparte were of 
the same order. But the fall of Germany could not be for 
ever. 4 ‘ The Germans arc a caste of Brahmins ; they must 
be religious.” Gorres was still uncertain what should be 
their religion. After his rediscovery of the catholic middle 
ages he had found in the study of the religions o( the cast 
a way of escape from the rationalising of religion and the 
C£ reasonable ” philosophy which had led to the revolution. 
He could not leave politics and pamphleteering. The sup¬ 
port which he gave to Pius vn. against Napoleon was another 
step in the direction of Catholicism. After 1815 Gorres was 
a.^ain disillusioned. The congress of Vienna did nothing 
to restore the lost unity of Germany, or to undo the evils 
of the reformation and the treaty of Westphalia. More 


1 In December 1797, after the reoccupation of Mainz by the French, 
Gorres drew up a curious obituay notice of the Holy Roman Empire : 
“ Died at Ratisbon. on 30 December 1797 .. . aged 955 years, 5 
months, 28 day s . . . after complete' exhaustion and apoplexy, in full 
consciousness and fortified by all the rites of the Church, the Holy 
Roman Empire.” Then followed a life-history : “ Born at Verdun, 
educated by court servants under the title of popes, c anonised in youth 
underwent a period of madness during the crusades . . . restored 
by a severe regime . . . attacked by violent hemorrhage during the 
Thirty Years’ War . . etc. 
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pamphlets followed. “ Chased by half the kings of Europe,” 
Gorres took refuge in Strasbourg. Here he continued his 
attack upon the restored German princes. “ The people 
won the war ; the princes have betrayed them.” His philo¬ 
sophy now became a curious syncretism. World history, 
which he had studied so rapidly, was the record of a struggle 
between the fallen nature of man and the power of the 
supernatural. Europe had developed upon wrong lines 
since the unfortunate transfer of power in the middle ages 
from priests to soldiers ; but the long expiation of the sins 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was nearing its 
end. Rome was to be the centre of a reformed religion. 
Two years later, in 1822, Gorres could write that c< the 
church is in no way subordinate to the state ; the state is 
an organ to serve the loftier ends of the church.” After 
another two years Gorres was speaking of his History of 
Legend as a defence of the Bible. 1 The next stage was the 
publication at Strasbourg of a catholic review which had 
been excluded from Mainz. Finally, in 1826, Gorres 
accepted an invitation to a professorship in Munich. Louis 1. 
of Bavaria was a king after Gorres* heart: catholic, romantic, 
German after the supposed mediaeval pattern. Here this 
turbulent and receptive scholar lived out his life. The year 
of his death marks the end of the long transition of thought 
he had portrayed so faithfully ; though it is worth remem¬ 
bering that through the influence of Gorres upon Doilinger, 2 
and Dellinger upon x\cton, the Munich school of catholic 
historians has made itself felt in English historical writing. 
It is significant that this influence, though catholic in the 
best sense of catholic tradition, has been anti-papal. In 
itself this is evidence of the greatness of papal neglect. 

Mere ignorance was one reason why the popes allowed 
their favourable hour to pass without any comprehension of* 
its importance. The change irom revolution to liberalism, 
from rationalism to historical idealism, passed unnoticed ; 
the curia was not even interested in the development of 


1 It is interesting that in its earlier stages the study of comparative 
religion turned to the interest of the church. 

a See Goyau, UAlkmagne religiose, vols. i. and ii. ; Vigener. Dm 
Gestalten aus deni niodernen hathohzisntus: Mohkr> Diepmbrock , Dblhngct 
(Historische i^eitschrif Beiheft 7. 1926). 
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“ufeas. A practical effort, as well as an act of imaginative 
sympathy, would have been necessary if the popes were to 
get beyond a horizon limited by fear of the temporal conse¬ 
quences of the revolution. It was difficult for the Roman 
see to think in terms unconnected with its territorial power. 
The states of the church could hardly be abandoned by popes 
who had grown to old age in the belief that the temporal 
power was an indispensable guarantee of the independence 
of the church. No machinery existed whereby this power 
could be surrendered. Every pope took an oath to defend 
it ; it was a property held in trust for the church universal, 
for the good of catholics in all places of the world. On a 
lower level, it was unlikely that the vested clerical interest 
would ever elect a pope who would not make it his duty to 
preserve so important a source of place and profit. The 
clerical monopoly of office was a consequence of the temporal 
power in fact as well as in the opinion of the clerics in pos¬ 
session. A government of laymen might commit the papacy 
to a foreign policy which endangered the security of the 
church. Yet the maintenance of the clerical monopoly was 
more and more distasteful to the governed, incompatible 
with the development of U competent civil service, and out 
of keeping with the political theory of Europe. Under such 
conditions there could be no question of government by 
consent. 

For chis reason the popes were driven to keep on good 
terms with the conservative governments of Europe, and in 
particular with the Habsburgs ; for the Habsburgs alone 
could be trusted not to give Italy to the revolution. The 
support of the Habsburgs must be paid for by the disavowal 
of liberalism in other countries. Isolated movements of 
revolt in Ireland or Belgium might be permitted 1 where 
they could not be prevented, but in the long run the leaders 
of the church must condemn all that Metternich con¬ 
demned. So the popes heaped anathemas upon a cause 
which they never understood. 

On the other hand, catholics outside Italy were more fitted 
by position and education to understand the temper of their 

1 It must be remembered that rebellion in Belgium (before 1830) and 
Ireland was di ected primarily against a protestant ascendancy. 
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ge. If they hated the revolution, it was because of its 
interference with liberty ; its absolutism ; its thoughtless 
abandonment of much of the inheritance of human culture ; 
its intolerance ; its false view of human nature. Liberty 
itself, the free exercise of the human mind, the changed basis 
of human authority in the temporal sphere, they regarded 
with no less reverence than the first revolutionaries who had 
attacked the temporal privileges of the church. Mettemich, 
the Habsburgs, the Bourbons, and all the shabby para¬ 
phernalia of restored autocracy were no part of their scheme 
of things. 

Herein lay the danger of the position. Suppose these two 
views to come into conflict. * Sooner or later the autocratic 
governments, upon which the papacy depended for support 
against the inevitable rebellions of its Italian subjects, would 
ask the pope to suppress political liberalism among the 
catholics north of the Alps. Sooner or later the liberal- 
minded catholics, realising the dependence of the papacy 
upon the reactionary powers, would demand and work for 
the breakdown of this close political alliance, and would 
attempt to free the popes from a spiritual imprisonment 
within their temporal authority. When this conflict had 
been fixed upon a particular issue, a stubbornness on both 
sides, an unwillingness to understand the immensity of the 
issues and of the difficulties, would bring about a calamity 
for the church. There could be no doubt about the decision 
of the central catholic authority, especially since that 
authority had been unexpectedly strengthened against the 
dispersed opinion of the faithful. Once made, the decision 
would be made for ever ; the papacy can hardly escape 
from its own past. For a short time indeed Pius ix. weakly 
tried to avoid a sequence of effects which he both willed 
and did not will. But the force of events was too strong for 
him : the hour of reconciliation had passed ; Pius was 
compelled to make a final choice, with the scales heavily 
weighted against him by his predecessors and by his own 
character. He chose the road which led away from modern 
civilisation. 
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It happened that a man of erratic, unpolitical genius, a 
master of French style—the proper language of revolution 
—brought about the decisive moment in the determination 
of catholic choice, and settled the fate of Pius’ timid con¬ 
cessions to liberalism some fifteen years before they were 
made. The career of Lamennais 1 is the counterpart of the 
career of Gorres ; both reflect the movements of their time ; 
both were over-sensitive to their environment; but the 
order of their development was curiously contrasted. The 
one began with the revolution and ended in a belief in 
catholic theocracy ; the other began with theocracy and 
ended as a revolutionary. Each made an act of faith in 
the future, and held with the enthusiasm of a convert the 
particular idea which had laid hold of his emotions at the 
moment. The influence of Lamennais was incomparably 
greater, because his life was set among issues as important 
as the whole future of religion, and because the changes of 
his thought brought him into closer relationship with a 
European movement from which the romantic Catholicism 
of Gorres became more and more isolated. 

The years of the restoration, in which the problem of the 
relation between church and state was put clearly by 
Lamennais, were less barren of general ideas in France 
than in the rest of Europe. 2 While Germany was descend¬ 
ing slowly from the general to the particular, from Goethe 
to Bismarck, the monarchy in France was given a problem 
of more universal interest and difficulty. The French kings 
had to combine the facts of constitutional monarchy with 
tht theory of popular sovereignty. The house of Bourbon 

1 The best account of Lamennais is by C. Bouturd, Lamennais, sa vie 
et ses doctrines. (Paris, 1913. 3 vols.) 

4 Sec above, pp. 121-4. 
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had no traditions of constitutional government ; the sup¬ 
porters of the elder line had little liking for a constitution 
based upon the sovereignty of the people ; even Louis 
Philippe found it easier to keep up the pose of a bourgeois 
king than to practise the self-restraint of a sovereign bound 
by ministerial responsibility. The French people had no 
experience of parliamentary institutions in the English 
sense of the term. They were like the Bourbons in that 
“ they had learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 55 The 
monarchy began its experiment under the most unfavour¬ 
able conditions. Louis xvm. was twice restored by the 
enemies of the French nation in arms. Any confidence 
which he might have regained from his first popularity as 
the guarantor of peace was dispelled by the revival of the 
revolutionary spirit during the Hundred Days. The country 
was bankrupt, and had few civil servants who were both 
loyal and competent. 

In these ill-timed hours the king and his ministers saw 
in the church a useful aid against Jacobinism. Louis xvm. 
had not discovered in exile the shallowness of the scepticism 
which had been the fashion of his youth ; but he was ready 
enough to use the loyalty of the church in the interest of 
his house. Napoleon had set, or rather had continued, 
the precedent that the state should dictate the terms of its 
alliance. There could be no question of a “ free church. 55 
The government was generous enough in its marks of defer¬ 
ence. Catholicism was described in the charter as the 
religion of state ; divorce disappeared from the civil code ; 
the “ repos du dimanche 55 was made obligatory ; dioceses 
were increased in number. The church was given a share 
of the monopoly of education ; a share which was made 
real enough when the lower classes of the seminaries 1 were 
opened to children not intended for ecclesiastical orders 
But the secular control remained ; professors at theological 
colleges 2 had to declare that they would teach the four 
Gallican articles of 1682 ; bishops had to submit their 
episcopal mandates to the censorship of the government. 
When in 1822 Viltele appointed a priest—Mgr de Frayssi- 
nous—to the Grand Mastership of the University, the new 

1 The “ petits s^mina ires.” 8 The “ grands s^minaires.” 
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master outlined his policy in the words : “ celui qui aurait 
le malheur de vivre sans religion ou de ne pas etre devoue 
a la famille regnante devrait bien sentir qu’il lui manque 
quelque chose pour etre instituteur de la jeunesse.” Thus 
were the church and the Bourbons linked together. 1 When 
Charles x. succeeded Louis xvm. an elderly divot took 
the place of an elderly sceptic. The opposition to the 
reigning house became more open. The answer of the 
government was to tighten its hold over the church, and 
at the same time to increase its regard for the outward 
observances of religion. A new law was enacted against 
sacrilege, 2 providing for the penalty of death in cases of 
extreme blasphemy against the Host ; though it was 
evident that the law could never be put into effect. But 
Charles x. was as Gallican as his brother ; his government 
actually passed a measure restricting the educational work 
of the religious orders, and in particular of the Jesuits. Yet 
the absurd antithesis created by the civil constitution of the 
clergy continued to influence the minds of French catholics. 
There was no thought of reconciliation between the church 
and the revolution. As the king became more unpopular, 
the royalism of the clergy became stronger. Lamennais • 
wrote to a friend in 1830 : “ Ce qu’il y a de plus deplorable, 
e’est les basses extravagances du clerge ; si la religion se 
perd en France, e’est lui, lui seul, qui l’aura perdue. 
Vous ne faites pas d’idee, meme par les mandements de 
Messeigneurs, de Fidiotisme de la gent devote.” Yet 
Lamennais, who a few years later was to compare the 
kings of Europe to a crew of devils drinking blood out of 
skulls, had begun by thinking that the clergy and the house 
of Bourbon were the hope of civilisation. 

Felicite Robert de Lamennais was born, like Chateau¬ 
briand, at St. Malo. He came of a seafaring family which 
had received the last patent of nobility given by Louis xvi. 

His mother was partly Irish. Her death in 1797 was an 
irreparable loss to a lovable and sensitive boy of sixteen. 


1 Sec p. 138 for the impression made upon non-catholics by this con¬ 
nexion between the house of Bourbon and the mysteries of religion. 

2 It is scarcely credible that a whole section of the clergy should have 
called this law atheist, because it protected all religions alike. See also 
p. 131 ; note 1, for Bonald’s justification of the death penalty in these cases, 
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mennais’ father sent him to be educated by an uncle at 
a country house, La Chesnaie, near St. Malo. The uncle 
found him at times an idle pupil, and as a punishment 
would shut him up in hislibrary. Here, having nothing belter 
to do, he began to read. The library' was typical of the house 
of an eighteenth-century country gentleman ; Lamennais 
was able to read Plutarch, Tacitus, Plato, Cicero, Pascal, 
Voltaire, Montaigne, Rousseau. In 1796 the boy was appren¬ 
ticed to his father’s business. After four years his hatred of 
the shipping office and his depression were increased by an 
unsuccessful love affair; he became profoundly convinced of 
the misery of human life, about which indeed he knew very 
little. From this time he began seriously to devote himself 
to religion. Under the influence of an elder brother with 
greater strength of character and less intelligence than 
himself, he set himself to ask whether his unquietness and 
distaste for the world meant a vocation for the priesthood. 
He gave up all part in the shipping business and retired to 
La Chesnaie. Here, in 1808, when he was only twenty-six, 
he collaborated with his brother in a first book : Reflexions 
sur Vetat de Veglise en France pendant le XVIIIme siecle et svr sa 
situation actuelle . 1 Lamennais pointed out the pitiful state 
of the church. The material and spiritual corruption of 
the upper classes had been the cause of the revolution ; the 
Napoleonic concordat had not brought about a real restoration 
of religion. In a phrase which resulted in the confiscation of 
the book by the imperial police, Lamennais accused Napoleon 
of wanting to keep the people in a condition of ignorance 
and servility, and hinted at his “ secret dessein d’envahir 
l’autorite spirituelle.” The French church must therefore 
undertake its own reform. The clergy must be reinforced 
in numbers, and develop a new,corporate life by means of 
synods, conferences, retreats, and the foundation of religious 
communities. Catholics must write books as valuable as 
those which were being written by protestants—an order 
which might well have been given by Napoleon himself! 
The laity must be organised in associations; church 
services must be improved. 

The book had little influence. The authors were un- 


Collected Works (1836-37 edition), vi. 
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known men ; their measures of reform were the common 
stock of religious reformers from Julian the Apostate to the 
Tractarians. Six years later Lamennais made a greater 
stir by publishing a violent attack upon the Napoleonic 
university. 1 The attack began the dispute over the control 
of education which divided catholic fifcm free-thinking 
Frenchmen during the nineteenth century. The vehemence 
of its language was prophetic of the future declarations of 
Lamennais against all constituted authority. “ Of all the 
conceptions of Bonaparte, the most terrifying for a thinking 
man, the most profoundly anti-social, in a word, the con¬ 
ception most worthy of him, is that of his university. 2 . . . 
Because he is, by instinct, the enemy of civilisation \ . . 
because he wishes to make of France a huge camp ready to 
take arms at the first signal and of Frenchmen a single body 
passively obedient to his caprice, and, as it were, animated 
by his own evil genius, he has resolved to give over the 
greater part of the nation to a brutalising savagery, while 
allowing a small minority to rise to a kind of instructed 
barbarism. ... I am not attacking the university because 
it closes its doors to the children of the poor ; it thereby 
preserves them from its corruption ; the injustice against 
which I protest is the refusal to allow other schools to be 
opened for them. . . .” Lamennais described the military 
(haracter of the system which Napoleon was to call his plan 
for the moral education of the French people. The results 
were such as might have been expected from its methods of 
narrow repression. Not only was the moral debasement of 
die pupils beyond description (here Lamennais was unfair 
m blaming Napoleon for the corruption of French society) 
but the very purpose of education was defeated. The more 
human interests were destroyed ; the iron rules of discipline, 
without a proper moral background, could not produce the 
results for which they were framed. “The work of the 
university is ruined above all by indiscipline, and this in¬ 
discipline is the fruit of irreligion and immorality. The 
University, with its military punishments, its prisons and its 


1 De I’universiU imperiale. Collected Works, vi. 308-29. 

It must be remembered that the state monopoly of education was 
exercised through the centralised university of France. 
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has still to find the means of suppressing a spirit of 
insubordination which is ever on the increase.” 

This attack was fairly well justified. It is probable that 
the empire of the first, or of a second, Bonaparte would have 
been undermined, as was the empire of the third Bonaparte, 
by the corruption of its own leaders and officials ; the 
strength of the master-mind must in time have weakened. 
But at the moment Napoleon was in possession. Lamennais 
had to leave France during the Hundred Days. On his 
return he was persuaded by his brother to become a priest. 
This step was the greatest mistake of his life ; the result of 
his two worst faults : impetuousness in action after long 
vacillation, and a submission to the influence of men of 
routine and narrow views. A year later came the first 
volume of a book which de Maistre likened to an earth¬ 
quake. The. starting-point of the Essai stir l'indifference en 
matiere de religion was the assumption common to all the 
conservative thinkers of the age following the revolution : 
the belief, half-justified by the terrible happenings of their 
own generation, that society in Europe “ s’avance rapidc- 
ment vers un terme fatal.” So thought Metternich when 
he said that the business of the statesmen at Vienna was not. 
to rebuild society on a plan more in conformirv with the 
divine will but to preserve it from the immediate dissolution 
with which it was threatened by its open and determined 
enemies. So thought de Maistre when he heaped argument 
upon argument, and distorted history to prove that in the 
chair of St. Peter was the only hope of a firm foundation for 
society. Lamennais saw a more serious danger than the 
open attacks of declared enemies. “ Les bruits qui grondent 
dans son sein, les secousses qui Pebranlent, ne sont pas le 
plus effrayant symptome qu’elle offre a Pobscrvateur : mais 
cettc indifference lethargique oil nous la voyons tomber, cc 
profond assoupissement, qui Pen tirera ? ” Man in Euro¬ 
pean society “ had reached the last excess of intellectual 
degradation into which it was possible for him to fall ; * cum 
in profundum venerit, contemnit. ” 1 

What was the reason for this fall ? “ One of those men 

whose vision is wide because they have set themselves on a 



1 Essai sur l'indifference, Intrcd., pp. i-iii. Collected Works, vol. i. 
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great height, seeing that already all the doctrines [of reli¬ 
gion] had been attacked without success, foretold more than 
a century ago all that is happening under our eyes. Bossuet 
declared : ‘ Je prevois que les libertins et les esprits forts 
pourront etre decredites, non par aucune horreur de leurs 
sentiments, mais parce qu’on tiendra tout dans 1’indifference, 
excepte les plaisirs et les affaires. 5 ” 1 With the indifference 
resulting from weakness of will Lamennais had no concern. 

“ Nous n’avons en vue que les indifferences systematiques. 

Of these there were three kinds. Religion might be con¬ 
sidered merely a necessity for the common people ; a 
political institution, but nothing more. Religion might be 
considered necessary for all men ; but it might be dis¬ 
sociated from revelation. Revealed religion might be 
accepted, but, with the exception of a few fundamental 
verities, the truths of its teaching might be denied. . All 
three views led to atheism, and the break-up oi society. 
Lamennais concluded that there was hope of temporal 
salvation only in the sovereignty of the church over all 
temporal rulers. By different routes Bonald and de Maistre 
had reached the same conclusion. In each case a chain of 
reasoning, supported by evidence from history, led to certain 
startling and, it must be said, unpractical judgments. The 
conditions under which these conclusions were reached 
deprived them of any philosophical finality ; the good sense 
of ordinary men put a right value upon generalisations 
from the wide field of history made by writers whose train¬ 
ing was essentially unhistorical, 0 and whose aim was only 
to justify their own reaction to the troubled y^ears sijice 
178$. 

These men were too close to the revolution to understand 
its meaning. They could see its destructiveness ; they 
never explored the material cause of its excesses ; therefore 
they built up an unreal world from their own fears and 
indignation. De Maistre was more violent than Lamennais. 

1 Essai sur 1 'indifference, Introd., p. xxv. " Ibid., i. 18. 

3 Lamennais, for example, uses the fantastic argument that the 
number of madmen increases in a country where the principle of 
authority has been weakened : “ sous le r£gnc d’Henri vra. ie nombre 
des fous augmenta prodigieusement en Angleterre, et depuis il a ete 
toujours croissant ” 1 {Ibid,, ii., Preface, p. Iviii.) 
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e Faguet has pointed out how difficult it is even to call 
de Maistre a Christian. His principle of authority is pagan ; 
his infallible pope is an absolute Roman emperor ; 1 his idea 
of sacrifice is nearer to the blood-bath of Mithraism than to 
an act of the divine compassion. 

If Lamennais’ work is taken not as an attack upon the long- 
drawn and terrible modes of human progress, but as an 
analysis of the dangers threatening the stability and even 
the existence of the states of Europe, there is much in the 
Essai sur indifference which has not lost its meaning. The 
destructive criticism of the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century was unoriginal, but expressed in language which 
all could understand and which few could forget. Lamen¬ 
nais developed a counter-theory to the theory of the supre¬ 
macy of the individual reason. 2 This counter-theory was 
based upon the recognition of certain ideas as common to 
the human race, and therefore providing the only basis of 
certainty ; Lamennais borrowed his philosophy largely 
from Malebranche, whom he called “ Tange bon de la 
metaphysique 59 ; but the political consequences which he 
drew from this doctrine of universal ideas were local, ill- 
judged, and temporary. 

In his haste Lamennais believed that his principles led 
him to support the extreme royalists. To them indeed he 
came as a valuable recruit. His essay had put him in the 
front rank of the clergy of France. Judging him by their 
own standards, the politicians might think this academic 
priest an excellent tool in their hands. An incursion into 
political journalism in the interest of the house of Bourbon 
and the cause of high prerogative was bound to lead Lamen- 
nais-to disaster. Fie thought in terms of a world order and 
included the Bourbons under a universal principle ; Louis 
xvui. and the returned emigres took thought only that they 
should regain an inheritance, and not go on their travels 
again. Lamennais supported the royalists because the 

1 It is interesting to compare Napoleon’s judgment on Alexander of 
Russia with that of dc Maistre. The former railed Alexander un grec 
du bas-empire,” the latter “ une ame d elite. _ 

2 The best short summary of his view of a raison commune de 
I’e.pfcce ... une croyance i.niversclie du genre huraam u given by 
Lamennais in the preface to vol. x. oi his collected works. 
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liberalism which he and they opposed might lead to anarchy. 
He would have no compromise ; the politicians had to think 
of the electorate and were ready to take up a position, 
especially in church affairs, incompatible with their prin¬ 
ciples. Lamennais never believed in the divine right of 
kings. “ Kings should know what they are 55 (this was not 
the language which a royalist would use to Louis xvm. or 
to Charles x. ; but it was not unlike the style of the Paroles 
Pun croyant ) : “ they are the ministers of God for the accom¬ 
plishment of His good will; they hold His authority ; they 
have received it from Him, and cannot put it away. . . . 


A king, like a priest, is not a king for himself, but for the 
people whom he is called upon to lead. Authority never 
ceases to belong to God, and never becomes the property 
of those by whom it is exercised. . . . Louis xvi. died for 
the reason that he would only be an ordinary man, when 
he had been called to be a king. 55 1 “ With a sovereignty 

which has its source in the sovereign himself, there is no 
alternative between slavery and anarchy. 

The royalists kept to their practice ; Lamennais kept to 
his theory. The two were bound to come into conflict when 
the government should appear to Lamennais to compromise 
the liberty of the church or the Christian character of the 
state. Within five years of the publication of the second 
part of the Essai sur Vindifference Lamennais was preaching, 
with his usual whole-heartedness, complete detachment of 
the church from the royalist cause. At the same time he 
continued to ask for a complete submission to the authority 
of the pope. What if the pope should order submission to 
the house of Bourbon ? 

In 1825 the new direction of Lamennais 5 mind was 
shown in a new book : De la religion consideree dans ses rapports 
avec rordre politique et civile . The chapter headings make 
clear his line of thought : “ fitat dc la societe en France : 
que la religion, en France, est entierement hors de la societe 
politique et civile, et que par consequent 1 ’fitat est athee : 
que Fatheisme a passe dc la societe politique et civile dans 
la societe domestique : que la religion en France n’est aux 


1 Deuxiimes melanges. Collected Works , viii. 261. 

2 Qiidques reflexions sur noire etatpresent (1823). Collected \\>orks> vin. 315. 
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yeux de la loi qu’une chose qu’on administre.” 1 The 
book was full of absurd historical inaccuracies and exaggera¬ 
tions : none the less the situation of the church was describee. 


clearly—too clearly for the liking of the bishops—and its 
future under a society based upon popular sovereignty was 
foretold in terms which were still more objectionable to 
comfortable men. 

Lamennais began by denying that i ranee was really 
governed by a monarchy. The levelling work of the revolu¬ 
tion had reduced all Frenchmen in theory to a single cate¬ 
gory ; in theory, for in fact the 44 peu d’or de plus ou de 
moins 55 made all the difference between men ; a differ¬ 
ence which covered the whole distance separating sovereign 
from subject. (Again there is a forecast of the future social 
policy of Lamennais.) France was therefore an example 
of a pure democracy. The chamber of peers and the 
chamber of deputies formed one democratic assembly , the 
ministry was the executive of the democracy ; the king was 
no more than “ a venerable survival of the past; the insciip- 
tion from an ancient temple set up on the iagade ol an en¬ 
tirely new building.” The character of such a government 
was not pleasing to contemplate. A democracy had^ no 
stability ; the whole social order became no more than un 
chemin de passage.” For this reason mediocrity could 
succeed in a democracy more easily than talent or genius, 
since for the achievement of great things time and con¬ 
sistency were necessary ; but these two elements were most 
wanting in a democratic state. Here Lamennais only out¬ 
lined a theme which Guizot and Tocqueville were to 
amplify and repeat in the next decade. 2 His reasoning took 
him further. “ The democratic state must be hostile to 
religion, and particularly to Christianity ; for an autho¬ 
rity which is supreme and unchanging in the sphere of 
religion is incompatible with a political authority which is 
continually changing.” No Christian monarchy could be 


1 Collected Works , voi. vii. The headings of chapter yi. show Lamen¬ 
nais 5 uncompromising and dramatic modes oi expression . J. oint c 
Pa pc, point d’figllse ; point d’figlise, point de Chris hams me ; point de 
Christianisme, point de religion, au moins^pour tout pcuple qui u 
chreticn. ct par consequent point dc socicte. 

2 See above, p. *203. 
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transformed into a democracy without a profound effect 
upon the religion of the citizens. 

The picture of this atheist and democratic society is 
more gloomy than Tocqueville’s forecast of the triumph of 
the obvious and the commonplace in thought and action. 
The development of the instruments of credit and the possi¬ 
bilities of financial speculation would bring about an incessant 
and fantastic activity. “ Industry will use all its potenti¬ 
alities to maintain and strengthen this movement. Science 
will come to its aid. The arts and the skilled professions 
will bring their technique to perfection, and will invent new 
methods : men will extract from matter all that it can give 
them, all the pleasures that their senses can enjoy. Up 
to the very moment before this palace of folly and illusions 
vanishes into the gulf of universal ruin, human beings will 
boast about the progress of civilisation and the prosperity 
of society. Nevertheless reason will decay before men’s 
eyes. The simplest truths will appear strange and remark¬ 
able, and will scarcely be endured.” 1 Lamennais describes 
the degradation of the life of the ordinary citizen in the 
secularised state when men’s hours are no longer lightened 
by the nobility of religion. As animals they will be 
born ; as animals they will beget their kind ; as animals 
they will die. “ Un officier publique vient constater la mort. 
II declare qu’appele en tel lieu il y a vu un cadavre ; 
on ecrit sur un registre le nom du decede ; deux 
fossoyeurs font lc reste.” 2 Such would be the France of 
the nineteenth century ; such would be the fate of the 
“ royaume appele tres chrdtien.” In this society, under 
this government, the church could not but be attacked. 
“ On mine avee art sa discipline, son gouvernement, sa 
hierarchie. . . . Depuis l’athee jusqu’au janseniste, tous 
Ies sectaires se remuent. . . . Dans leurs rangs accourent 
les ambitieux, Ics intrigants, les faibles d’esprit, les faibles 
de conscience, les parleurs de Christianisme et de 
monarchic.” 3 

Although the second half of the work has some splendid 


1 De la -elision considirie dans sts rapports avee l’ordre politique et civile. 
Collected Works, vii. 28. 

8 Ibid., p. 51. 3 Ibid., p. ici. 
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sassages of declamation, 1 it lacks the conciseness of the first 
four chapters. The book ends with an appeal to the 
governments of Europe, and above all, the government of 
h ranee, to cease from attacking the monarchical and in- 
ialhble church, the one embodiment of the principle of 
authority which can save Europe. 2 

If Lamennais was disillusioned about the Bourbons, the 
ministers were disillusioned about the value of Lamennais 
as a pamphleteer in the royalist cause. The destruction of 
the book was ordered, and a fine of thirty francs was im¬ 
posed upon the author. No better confirmation could be 
given him of the rightness of his thesis. He abandoned the 
Bourbons as hopeless, and tried to save the church from 
implication in their fall. “ I believe they will have the 
iate of the Stuarts. But the first thought of the revo¬ 
lution will not be directed against them. . . . The 
destruction of Catholicism is the aim, the only aim, of 
Ip ^ ev °lution ; there is no other question in the world.” 

" ^ lls were the case, how best could catholics meet the 
attack ? 

Ehis question was answered in another book : Des progris 
c a revolution et de la guerre conlre I’eglise . 3 Negatively, the 
catholic clergy could best serve their cause by complete 
a stention from political intrigue ; their most urgent duty 
v\as to isolate themselves entirely from a society which 
P, as ,act atheist. Terrible mischief was done by men 
1 ' c ■ gi dc Chafley, bishop of Nifties, who said plaintively 

cw':‘ *' as . tl J e atta ®k u P° n die ministers : “ La religion, c ’est quelque 
l eurs places, e’est tout. Dans l’embrasement de sa ville, 

lours portdfe^les.” = dam -’ inccndie de rEuro P c = lls songent 4 

ine r'f 2 r ia \ d [° P ' e, ' / -’ v ? L ! ‘ R& 329 - 3 ') has pointed out an interest- 
encc to Lamennais, made by Auguste Comte in \ T o. 5 of the 

writer* 1 V?. n,tC j V,as as much aIarmed as were the conservative 
ic\rL L . tllc dan s ri to society from the dissolution of established 
. . . ( cettc anarchic tient, rn demise analyse, a l’absence de tout 
cj V! m , C Preponderant ”). Unless a new and positive system could hr 
wised, society would break up in a riot of egoistic materialism (“cctte 
^ cnee que doit produirc Pindividualite non cornprimee ”). “ Pour 

' imiuer radirnl vnent ce. desordrequi, s’il pouvait se prolonger, n’anrait 
^ au frc. issue que l’enticre dissolution des rapporls soriaux, la seulc 
amere est de le detruire dans son principe, en ramcnant par un 
1 quelconque, Ie systeme intellectuel a P unite.” 

Vol. ix. m Lamennais* collected works. 
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of himself: “ j'ai deux mattresses, Peglise gallicane et la 
maison de Bourbon ; je compte bien les garder jusqu’au 
tombeau. 55 Positively, the catholics were to demand liberty. 

“ We ask for the Catholic Church the liberty promised by the 
charter to all religions, the liberty enjoyed by the protestants 
and the Jews . . . liberty of conscience, liberty of the press, 
liberty for catholic schools. We afe not asking too much, 
and twenty-five million catholics have the right to count for 
something, the right to refuse to be treated as a population 
of serfs ... or outcasts. . . . 551 

It is significant that Lamennais no longer includes liberals 
and revolutionaries in the same condemnation. ‘‘We do 
not confuse with these wretches [ie. the revolutionaries] that 
large section of society which, in Europe and elsewheie, is 
fighting resolutely for what is known as the cause of liberal¬ 
ism. We must admit without hesitation that this move¬ 
ment is too general and too constant to be based entirely 
upon error and passion. 55 Here Lamennais was following 
the logic of his own theory of the rightness of a view accepted 
generally by mankind. Once disengaged from its false 
theories and consequences, liberalism was the sentiment 
which must excite the members ot a Christian society in 
the name of liberty. This liberalism was a sign of the in¬ 
ability of any Christian nation to suffer an authority merely 
human in its origin ; an authority with no other rule than 
its own pleasure. 2 Liberalism was pre-eminently social 
in so far as its aim was liberty. Yet no liberal movement 
could succeed if it were not able to free itself from the 
common faults of “dogmatic 55 liberalism; these faults 
were a materialist view of the world, and a disbelief in an) 
principle of sovereignty residing outside the judgment ol 
the individual. Liberals made the mistake of looking for 
a guarantee of freedom not in the spiritual order where 
alone it could be found, but in the material forms of govern¬ 
ment. 3 Always and inevitably they would be disappointed. 
“ The civil Jaws of society, which regulate only the external 
relations of men, presuppose laws anterior to themselves, 
laws which touch the inner life and regulate human thought 

3 Dt: progrte de la revolution , Preface, p. viii. 

2 Ibid.) pp. 22 and 6o. 


3 Ibid.) p. 31. 
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and human affections, laws which must have their source 
in an authority both sovereign and infallible, and are 
thereby morally binding. 55 1 Until they recognised this 
authority, until they looked for the spiritual foundation and 
safeguard of liberty, liberals must be for ever destroying 
their own work. This unending destruction must lead to 
anarchy and the break-up of society. 

On the other hand, the royalists, or rather the Gallicans, 
in following the liberal idea of a complete separation of the 
spiritual from the temporal order, left to authority no other 
rule save its own will and desire, and, by this means, estab¬ 
lished for ever the tyranny of kings and the servitude of 
peoples. 2 Here was another road to anarchy. The church 
must therefore shake itself free from both these principles of 
destruction, and must use its independence in the interest 
of its divine mission. For this reason the clergy must not 
commit themselves to any form of political attachment. 

Le christianisme ne reprouve aucune forme de gouverne- 
ment, il s’allie a tout genre de police. 55 3 The divine purpose 
of this freedom was not to secure ease and tranquillity for 
the clergy themselves, but to make possible the fulfilment 
the duties assigned by God to the church. The church 
had saved society in the dark ages ; it could again prepare 
the way for a better political order by bringing before men 
the eternal bases of temporal well-being. 

Lamennais came back to his earliest book when he com¬ 
plained that the clergy were unprepared for their most 
important work. Theological studies had been interrupted 
by the 

revolution ; the old methods of teaching had been 
too narrow. The theology taught in most of the seminaries 
>vas a stunted and degenerate scholasticism which repelled 
the students and gave them not the least idea of the general 
teaching of their religion. 4 

I his was not the language of the bishops ; nor could it be 
the language of the popes. Sudden attacks of tin's kind 
isolated Lamennais among the clergy, and exposed him to 
the discipline of those whom lie offended or frightened. 4 
Upon the issue of this conflict would depend the future of 


1 Des progrts de la revolution, p. 58. 

2 Ibid., p. 61. 3 Ibid., p. 77. 


4 Ibid., p. 192. 
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L^the relations between liberalism and the church. For by 
this time Lamennais was a power in France and even in 
Europe. Already the archbishop of Paris had spoken of 
him in a pastoral letter as presumptuous enough to shake 
the foundations of society by doctrines which spread distrust 
and hatred between sovereigns and subjects. Already 
Lamennais had begun to gather round him a school of young 
men with all his enthusiasm and little of his genius and 
simplicity. For a time events showed him to be a good 
prophet. The revolution of July treated the Bourbons 
exactly as he had foretold, and included the church in the 
unpopularity which was cast upon all institutions claiming 
divine right. The archbishop’s palace was sacked by the 
Paris mob, and all the churches were closed. Seven months 
later the church of St. Germain PAuxerrois was plundered 
by a mob indignant at the holding of a royalist service 
within its walls, and the archbishop’s palace was again 
attacked. The country was flooded with scurrilous pam¬ 
phlets against the clergy, and there were wild stories of 
clerical hoards of poisoned daggers. When Louis Philippe 
happened to use the word “ Providence ” in an address to 
the chamber, a newspaper which claimed to represent 
“ moderate ” opinion remarked that the government was 
tending towards mysticism ! 

This persecution convinced Lamennais that the catholics 
should unite in their demand for liberty. With this end in 
view he founded a newspaper, and gave it the title of 
VAvenir. Union among catholics had proved possible and 
valuable in Ireland, where catholic emancipation had just 
been secured, and in Belgium, where liberty had been won 
from the protestant Dutch. Union among the catholics oi 
France would strengthen their hands against a government 
which proclaimed its own “ indifference ” to religion. 
Lamennais soon forgot his own wise advice to the clergy to 
keep out of political controversy. He might excuse himself 
by the urgent need to protect the church from actual 
persecution. He might add that he could not discuss the 
best form of relationship between church and state in 1* lance 
without touching on the political situation. But his articles in 
l?Avenir were written in his usual passionate style, and raised 
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more enemies than friends. 1 The government of Louis 
Philippe, anxious to persuade the powers that the cycle of 
revolutions was closed in France, did not wish to be told that 
the July days were not merely a reaction from the aberrations 
of Charles x., but a new stage in a long series of revolutions. 
The French bishops could not listen without indignation to 
an unbeneficed priest who advocated the complete separation 
of church and state as an end, and complete disendowment 
as the means and indispensable condition of success. 2 

Lamennais annoyed the rich bankers and manufacturers 
by laying down the law on the social question, and disturbed 
the statesmen of other countries by the violence of his lan¬ 
guage about questions of international importance. A fiery 
article in U Avenir 3 had commented upon the fall of 
Warsaw and the collapse of the Polish rebellion. The 
problem of poverty was called a matter of life and death, 
for Europe ; nothing less than a total change in the indus¬ 
trial system would prevent a general revolt of the poor 
against the rich. 4 New economic experiments, such as 
agricultural colonies or an extension of the principle ot 
association, demanded the co-operation of the clergy, and 
opened an immense field of work for the priesthood. 

Lamennais was not content with preaching liberty in a 
newspaper ; he founded an “ Agence generate pour la 
defense de la liberte religieuse.” This body undertook every 
kind of work. It opened a school in defiance of the govern¬ 
ment regulations, with the dangerous programme : “ La 
liberte se prend et ne se donne pas. 55 The charter of its 
foundation was intended to attract catholics from all coun¬ 
tries. Seventy thousand francs were collected for the relief 
of distress in Ireland ; the Polish sympathies of Charles de 
Montalembert, 5 * who collaborated with Lamennais, were as 


1 Lamennais’ most important contributions to VAvcnii are reprinted 
in vol. x. of his collected works. 

2 October i8, 1830. Op. cit pp. 155-9. 

3 September 17, 1831. Op. cit., pp. 380-1 : “ Que chacun garde ce 
qui est a soi: aux egorgeurs, le meurtre et l'infamie ; aux vruis enfams 
de la Pologne. une gloire pure ct immortelle ; au czar n a ses allies la 
malediction de quiconque porte en soi un cocur d homme. 

4 June 30, 1830. Op. cit., pp. 33 8 ~50- 

6 Charles de Montalemben (b. 1810) was the son of a trench gentle- 

man who had emigrated during the revolution, fought under C ondc, 
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11 known as those of his master. Little wonder that 
foreign governments were irritated at this novel form of 
revolutionary propaganda. The French government, the 
French bishops (of whom Lamennais had said that “ there 
were bishops in France, but no episcopate ”), and the mini¬ 
sters of foreign powers had one certain means of silencing 
this extraordinary priest. Lamennais had declared in the 
plainest terms his submission to the pope. Then let the pope 
suppress his newspaper, close down his association, and 
make an end of his interference in politics. 

For reasons as different as noble action differs from 
intrigue Lamennais for his own part had decided to appeal 
to the pope. This appeal was the ruin of liberal Catholicism. 
The bishops had closed round UAvenir and the Agence 
generale. The circulation to the one began to fall; the sub¬ 
scribers to the other began to decrease in number. There 
were only two possibilities : either to suspend publication of 
the journal and wait for its ideas to have their effect upon 
the public, or to go to Rome and ask for the approbation 
of the pope. The first course would have been the wiser; 
Lamennais had advocated it himself when he had asked 
for the separation of the church from the state, and warned 
the clergy against taking any part in politics. Lamennais 5 
views had been widely advertised ; time was on his side, 
and moderate men would not blame him for delay. The 
European situation was extremely difficult ; there had been 
two papal elections within a year ; the beginning of a new 
reign was not the time to ask for the confirmation of a 
policy distrusted by the cardinal-electors. But delay needed 
more patience than Lamennais possessed, and appeared too 
much like surrender. The second course had a certain 
dramatic boldness which commended itself to an impetuous 


and married a Scottish wife. Montalembert first came into political 
prominence through his attacks upon the state monopoly of education 
in Franco. His liberalism at once brought him into contact with 
Lamennais. More than twenty-five years after Lamennais* condemna¬ 
tion Montalembert attempted to revive the liberal catholic movement 
in France, and to oppose in the Correspondent the ul’ramontane tendencies 
represented by L. Veuillot and the Uni vers. His work was again cut 
short by papal order. He died in March 1870. See R. P. Lecanuet, 
Afontahmbert d'aprh son journal et sa correspondance. 3 vols. (Pans, 1895- 
1902.) 
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man. Success would bring considerable human satisfaction 
in the discomfiture of the French bishops ; Lamennais 
refused to contemplate failure. 

In February 1831 Gregory xvi. had succeeded Pius vim 
in the government of the church. On the day of his corona¬ 
tion as pope he had heard the news of a serious insurrection 
in his states. Austrian troops were called in to restore order. 
In May 1831 England, France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
had impressed upon the pope the need for reforms in the 
administration of his kingdom. The pope knew well enough 
that Austria was half-hearted in her support of any move¬ 
ment for reform, and that, if he were subservient enough to 
the Austrian government, he could always rely upon Austrian 
help. No real reforms were introduced, and early in 1832 
rebellion again broke out in the legations. The Austrian 
soldiers reappeared in force, and shortly alter them came the 
French, suspicious as ever of Austrian advance in Italy. 1 
The last stage of the temporal power had been reached ; lor 
there could be no doubt that the rebels were aiming at the 
complete suppression of papal sovereignty. One ol the 
revolutionary proclamations opened with the words : “the 
Roman hyena is in its death agony. 55 

From Austria, Prussia, and Russia—three of the powers 
who had asked for reforms in the papal government- came 
demands that Lamennais should be severely reprimanded. 
To Austria the pope was forced to listen by pressing necessity. 
Metternich sent him a copy of an intercepted letter written 
by Lamennais. Liitzow. the Austrian representative at the 
Vatican, was instructed to point out the personal ambition 
of Lamennais, and the dangerous, anti-social character ci' 
his teaching : “ le detestable amalgame que La Mennais a 
fait de la politique avec la religion. . . . Le demon de 
Porgueil s’est empare de cet homme et quiconque est 
possede par ce malin esprit est perdu. 55 2 Liitzow was able 
to reply that the pope was grateful for the intercepted letter, 
and had put it away in his secret cabinet; that he had 
spoken of “ cet homme dangereux (qui) meritait bu n d’etre 
traduit devant lc Tribunal du Saint Office. In Match 


1 See above, p. 1G2. 

? ViennaStaars-Arcbiv: Rome. 


(Metternich to Liitzow, May 19,1832.) 
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332 Liitzow had told Metternich that the pope would 
have Cardinal de Rohan, with him when he interviewed 
Lamennais because he was afraid of “ la vanite frangaise et 
de gazettier.” 1 

Nicholas of Russia had also claimed a careful hearing. 
The whole future of the Catholic Church in Russia had been 
compromised by the catholic priests who had taken part in 
the Polish rebellion of 1831. The Russian government, with 
the support of Austria, required a public disavowal of the 
rebels. This implied an abandonment of the Polish cause, 
and a toleration of the fearful reprisals taken by Russia. 
Lamennais believed that the tsar had offered to send troops 
to defend the papal states against yet another outbreak of 
rebellion. There is no need to assume so fantastic a bargain. 
The Austrians in the Romagna and the French at Ancona were 
well able to protect the miserable government of the papal 
states until a happier chance might allow them to divide the 
church lands between them. Gregory was thinking of the 
revolution within his own borders, but no less of the danger 
to the Greek uniates and scattered catholic communities 
within Russian territory. 2 More than one earlier Gregory 
would have died in agony rather than tell a people with the 
history of the Poles to trust a man with the history of 
Nicholas 1. Not so Gregory xvi. The Poles were advised 
to have confidence in the kindness of their most powerful 
emperor, and were reminded of the Christian duty of sub¬ 
mission to divinely appointed authority. Gregory went even 
further in his carefulness. The' draft of the apostolic brief 
abandoning the Poles to the kindly generosity of Nicholas 
contained the text : “ bonum certamen fidei certate 55 : “ fight 
the good fight of faith.” 3 Gregory thought the implication 
too dangerous, and erased the words with his own hand! 

Gf such poverty of spirit was the pope who was to decide 
the future of Catholicism in so far as the fate of an institu- 


1 Vienna Staats-Archiv : Rome. (Liitzow to Metternich, March 10, 
1832.) 

* The best account of the relations between the papacy and Russia 
during this period is to be found in Boudou, Le Saint-Siege et la Russie : 
leurs relations diplomatiques an XLXe silcle . Vol. i. 1814-1847. (Paris, 
1922.) 

3 i Tim. vi. 12, See Boudou, op. cit. y p. 186, 
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bn is in the hands of one man. Gregory xvi. had become 
a monk six years before the French Revolution Forty-five 
years before his election to the papacy he had written a 
thesis in favour of papal infallibility. He was a man of 
great erudition, though his learning was of the kind 
described by Lamennais as entirely out of relation to the 
real world. In 1840 Gregory’s friend Moroni—once a 
barber’s assistant—began the compilation of an enormous 
Dizionario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastica di San Pietro sino 
ai nostri tempi. This work was to extend to a hundred and 
twenty volumes. Its character can be summed up in one 
brief quotation ; the Holy Office is described as “ la 
salutare e benigna instituzione del benmerito tribunale dell’ 
Inquisizione.” 1 

Into this shabby Byzantinism, leaning for its support on 
the moneys lent by the Rothschilds and the foredoomed 
intrigues of Metternich, came a man with the simplicity 
and unselfishness of St. Francis. Lamennais’ sadness of 
mind and sensitiveness to outward impression made him 
uneasy at the very appearance of Rome. As he crossed the 
Romagna he passed bands of political prisoners chained 
together. The city itself added to his depression. The 
churches of Rome seem scarcely Christian to those whose 
religious experience is associated with the gothic churches 
of the north. His irritation at the delay in granting him 
an audience, the coldness of his reception by nearly all the 
high officers of the curia, the uneasiness of Montalembert, 
and the almost open despair of Lacordaire 2 (Lamennais’ 
other companion), led to violent outbursts of anger in his 
letters. He could see in Rome nothing but <c le mouvement 
, cache d’une multitude de petits interets qui rampent et se 
croisent au sein des tenebres, comme les vers au sein du 


1 Gregory ordered every commune in the papal state to subscribe to 
the dictionary. 

2 Jean Baptiste Henri Lacordaire (b. 1802) came to Paris from L)ijon 
with the idea of becoming an advocate. For some time he thought of 
leaving his profession for the stage. Lamennais 5 Essai su> Vindifference 
so much impressed him that he entered the seminary of St. Sulpiee, and 
was ordained in 1827. He assisted Lamennais and Montalembert in 
the editorship of VAvenir. After the condemnation of Lamennais, 
Lacordaire gave his time mainly to preaching, and to the re-establish¬ 
ment in France of the order of St. Dominic. 
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pulcre.” He felt the need of a free air, of faith, enthu¬ 
siasm, love, “ de tout ce qu’on cherche vainement au milieu 
de toutes ces vieilles mines sur lesquelles rampent, comme 
.d’immondes reptiles, dans l’ombre et dans le silence, les plus 
viles passions humaines.” Even Metternich, who never 
hoped for rnuch from his fellow-men, .was shocked by the 
corruption-of Rome. .TV-Lamentiais the men , who sur¬ 
rounded the pope'.were ambitieux, avares, corrompus, 
frenetiques imbeciles/ 5 whom God only tolerated “ because 
it was -His plan to hasten the last destruction which should 
precede the regeneration of society,, and without which 
regeneration would be impossible or incomplete. 55 

These priests and their pope were anxiously engaged in 
trying to save the papal kingdom from the government 
which its inhabitants desired ; they had little time to bother 
themselves with views already condemned by all the con¬ 
servative statesmen of Europe. Lamennais was told that 
the memorandum which he and his friends had submitted 
to the pope would be examined at leisure. In the mean¬ 
time they had better go home. But this meant to them that 
judgment upon their cause would be passed by its declared 
enemies, by the poor creatures whom God allowed to exist 
as His unworthy agents of destruction. It was a matter of 
life and death to Lamennais 5 cause that he should see the 
pope. He insisted upon an interview. He had arrived 
in Rome at the beginning of January 1832. His memorial 
was presented early in February. He was allowed an 
audience in the middle of March. The pope had taken 
all precautions. The audience was to last only a quarter 
of an hour. According to plan, Cardinal de Rohan 
was to be present. Already the diplomats were assured 
that nothing compromising would be said by the pope. 
Metternich and “ le Neron de la Polognc 55 would have 
nothing to fear. As soon as the interview was over the 
cardinal secretary of state vvrote to assure the papal nuncio 
at Vienna that Gregory had only seen Lamennais because 
of the latter’s insistence, and that there had been no talk of 
politics between them. 

Lamennais also had taken his precautions. Montalem- 
bcrt has described them in his journal. c ’ Lnfin aruve le 
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jour de notre audience si impatiemment desirec. La bonne 
Mmc Ankwicz se met cn prieres dans une eglise pendant 
qu’elle dure. ...” 1 

The three suppliants were kept waiting for over an houi in 
the ante-chambers of the Vatican. At last the pope sent for 
them. Montalembert was moved more by the immensity of 
the papal office than by the man himself. I should have 
been put at my ease [Montalembert was a peer of France] by 
the excessive simplicity. I might almost say by the lack of 
dignity, of the pope. His expression is pleasing, but has 
nothing noble or spiritual about it. He kept one oi his 
hands in his pockets. For about a quarter of an hour he 
talked to us with a great deal of kindness and affability about 
M. Varin [the cure of Geneva], about Geneva, about the 
brother of M. de Lamennais and his schools in Brittany, 
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about the piety of the French catholics. He reminded us 
of the saying of some cardinal that Frenchmen either go to 
heaven or to hell, but not to purgatory. He asked m 
whether the French army was sincerely loyal to the piesent 
government; he praised the Association Lyonnaise foi the 
propagation of the Faith. The Cardinal de Rohan ga\e 
him a most complimentary account of my mother, and 
asked for his benediction for her and for my brother. 1 he 
pope himself then went to find a reproduction in silver of 
the Moses of Michael Angelo. He showed this reproduc¬ 
tion to us, and gave us some gilded medals of his prede¬ 
cessor St. Gregory. He blessed the rosaries which we pre¬ 
sented to him, and sent us away most graciously. But not 
a single word of what he said to us had the slightest relation 
to our mission or to the future of the church.” 

To this situation there could be only one end ; towards 
this end events now moved. Lacordaire went home ; he 
was clear-headed enough to see what would happen. 
Montalembert was less impersonal, and stayed in Italy with 
his friend. In the midst of his deep depression Lamennais 
was bothered over money troubles and the consequences of 
careless investment. At the end of July, after the publica¬ 
tion of the brief condemning the Polish insurrection, the two 


1 The account of the interview, taken from Montalembert s journal, 
is given in Lecanuet, op. cit., i. 2t)6-7. 
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cn left for France. They travelled through Munich. By 
accident (according to his own account) Lacordaire hap¬ 
pened to be in Munich. 1 He agreed with Lamennais and 
Montaiembert that a new review should be started. If they 
had not gained the support for which they had made their 
journey, at least they had not been condemned. On the 
day before they left Munich they were entertained by the 
Bavarian catholics who supported or encouraged their 
liberalism ; catholics such as Schelling, Baader, and 
Dollinger, men whose names were associated with a learning 
five hundred years in advance of Gregory’s dictionary of one 
hundred and twenty volumes. After the dinner there was 
music. During one of the songs Lamennais was called 
outside. He found a messenger from the apostolic nuncio, 
and was given a letter. He came back into the room, 
and asked that the verses he had missed might be 
repeated. 

After some time he leant across to Lacordaire, and said : 
“ There is a papal encyclical against us. We must make 
our submission. 55 His hosts asked him to walk with them 
to a little village on the outskirts of the town. y\ll the time 
he talked brilliantly, saying nothing of the letter in his 
pocket. When at last he was alone with his two friends, 
he read them the encyclical ; while he read it, his voice 
trembled. At the end he said : “ It is the condemnation 
of liberty and Polish nationality. 55 Then a pause : “ God 
has spoken ; nothing is left for me but to say ‘ fiat voluntas 
tua, 5 and to serve with my prayers the two causes which, 
by His Vicar on earth, He has forbidden me to serve with 
my pen. 55 

The encyclical left no room for doubt. It condemned the 
suggestion that the church needed reform ; it denied that 
liberty of conscience could be admitted by catholics as a 
principle; it refused to agree that liberty oi the press 

1 The meeting was not altogether by chance. Lacordaire did not 
wish to be in Paris at the time of Lamennais’ homecoming. He feared 
a rash step, and wanted neither to associate nor publicly to dissociate 
himself from any action Lamennais might take. He decided to go to 
Munich because it was a catholic centre, where, incidentally * the cost 
of living was cheap. On his way to Munich he heard from Monta¬ 
iembert that Lamennais would be passing through the city. 
Eoutard, op. cit.> ii. 328. 
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a necessity for a modern state. 1 With the encyclical 
came a letter. The pope in his kindness had taken care 
not to mention by name the editors of UAvenir and their 
newspaper. As though Lamennais cared more for his 
reputation than for the liberty of the church ! 

Surrender followed ; the publication of VAvenir was 
suspended sine die ; 2 the Agence generate was dissolved. 
But Lamennais could not keep silent. He tried, as so many 
catholics have tried, to minimise the papal language of 
condemnation. Could it be that his methods and not his 
opinions were wrong? The hopelessness of this attempt 
was soon clear. Lamennais published an apology for the 
Polish rebellion, and the pope publicly expressed a doubt 
about the genuineness of his submission. Finally, Gregory 
asked for a positive expression of obedience. After an effort 
to escape, Lamennais made a complete recantation in 
October 1833. The pope even had the folly to ask him to 
use his pen in defence of the encyclical Mirari vos ! 

But this man could not sell his conscience, nor could he 
escape from his temperament. His ideas could not be 
wrong. The church of God could not forswear liberty. If 
the pope denied the works of God, the pope could not be 
the minister of God. In such a case Lamennais would have 
been living in a dream. He must come back to reality 
from this image-worship. He must leave the church as he 
had left the royalist party. Another man might have retired 
into a proud silence, or attempted to understand by long 
study the net of circumstance from which the pope and his 
cardinals could scarcely free themselves. But Lamennais 
knew little of that wide imagination which sees in insti¬ 
tutions the slow register of human progress, and looks 

1 The encyclical letter, known, according to custom, from its initial 
words “ Mirari vos,” was written in the harsh and ponderous Latin of the 
latter-day papal chancery. Liberty of conscience is described as “ ab- 
surda ilia . . . ac erronea sententia, seu potius dcliramentum. . 
its origin is " ex . . . putidissimo indifTerentismi fonte.” liberty of 
the press Is called “ deterrima ilia, ac nunquam satis execranda et 
detestabilis libertas artis librariae ad scripta quaelibet edenda in v ulgiy. 
The faithful are reminded that the apostles burned books ! } ]nior ) 
between church and state is regarded as a salutary concord, distui oca 
only hv “ impudentissimae libertatis amatoribus. . 

- The suspension during the absence of the editor from France had 
been described as temporary ; the prelude to a triumph. 
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jeyond the men and chances of the moment. He saw 
things unhistorically ; his passionate love of justice set 
his mind on fire ; compromise, delay, and even charity 
were surrender to the evil powers. The pope might also 
have guided his action according to the same far-reaching 
tolerance of history. Was there not the passion of an earlier 
Gregory who “ loved justice andhated iniquity 55 ? Was there 
no impetuousness in the very tradition of the see of Peter ? 
Were there no papal precedents for a denunciation of the 
timid reasoning of kings ? There were indeed precedents 
even more illustrious, even more compelling. Nicholas of 
Russia had an army ; Herod and Pilate once had soldiers. 

In the earlier disillusionments of a headstrong career 
Lamennais had never spared the men who had deceived 
him. The break with the whole visible order of the Chris¬ 
tian Church would make a storm in his mind more thunder¬ 
ous than his angry abandonment of the house of Bourbon. 
This greatest injustice, this monstrous perversion, this utter 
degradation and enchaining of the instruments of God, would 
be" proclaimed to the world in language worthy of the 
Miltonic catastrophe of Lucifer. 

In agony of mind Lamennais came back to La Ghesnaie, 
where he had first read Pascal and Voltaire and Tacitus. 
He had learned well from his masters of language. The 
Paroles d'un croyant were wiitten in broken, oracular 
sequences of declamation, at once savage and compas¬ 
sionate. After years of belief, Lamennais was writing the 
condemnation of all his faith. The coldness and selfishness 


of kings and priests merited no balanced judgment and no 
measure of extenuation. There was no forgiveness for weak 
men entrapped by their past in the barren eminence of 
power. Only for the poor and humble of heart wronged 
beyond any hope of betterment was there any comprehend¬ 
ing pity. The story of the Romanoffs, with their misery 
even yet half-told, might have touched Lamennais in other 
hours of his mind. But he had no thought that kings might 
themselves be tyrannised by the dead. He had found a new 
cause. He turned to the peoples with a terrible simplicity 
and a magnificence of hope. Deposuit potentes de sede, ct 


exaltavit humiles . 
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iceforth the life of Lamcnnais was lived outside the range 
of the church. A drowned man leaves no sign on the still¬ 
ness of water after the struggle of his end. Yet this battle 
between mediaeval Latin and the subtlety of modern French 
was fought for the future of liberal ideas in the church. The 
violence of Lamcnnais brought another of the timeworn 
formulae of condemnation : “ Motu proprio, et ex certa 
scientia, deque Apostolicae potestatis plenitudine, memo- 
ratum librum . . . Paroles (Tun croyant . . . propositiones 
respective falsas, calumniosas, temerarias, inducentes in 
anarchiam, contrarias Verbo Dei, impias, scandalosas, 
erroneas, jam ab Ecclesia, praesertim in Valdensibus, 
Wiclefitis, Hussitis, aliisque hujus generis haereticis damnatas 
continentem, reprobamus, ac pro reprobato et damnato in 
perpetuum haberi volumus et decernimus. 55 

Twelve years after the condemnation of the Paroles d'un 
croyant the successor of Gregory xvi. attempted a reform of his 
government. But his hands were tied by the language of his 
predecessor, and the allegiances to which he was committed. 
No one believed that the reforms of Pius ix. were prac¬ 
ticable ; few believed that he was sincere. For the papacy 
had been given its chance to make terms with modern 
civilisation ; the greatest of opportunities do not recur. 
The transition would have been difficult, perhaps impossible. 
Lamcnnais 5 action was ill-timed, and compromising by its 
exuberance of language, its violence and haste. Yet the 
curia had made only the clumsiest of attempts to dis¬ 
tinguish between the man and his cause, his methods and 
his ideas. Gregory had never treated Lamennais with the 
consideration shown to the mighty of this world ; he had 
refused to admit that the church could learn anything from 
the moral and intellectual experiments of his own age ; he 
had denied the value of these experiments and said that the 
very thought of them was an outrage. It may be that in 
the nature of things he could have said nothing else without 
the gravest risk to his temporal power ; but he had made 
himself the instrument ot proclaiming to the states of 
Europe the incompatibility between modern theories of 
political liberty and the teaching of the church, and had 
been willing to instruct catholics to look with horror upon 
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what most men hold to be the indispensable conditions of a 
free society. 

The consequences of the career and the condemnation of 
Lamennais were, curiously far-reaching. Not only had 
Lamennais shown the contrast between the activity and re¬ 
ceptiveness of mind of catholics north of the Alps and the 
unadaptiveness of the ultramontanes ; not only did he 
drive from the church an incalculable strength of liberal 
opinion, and make plain to the Italians what was to be ex¬ 
pected from the Roman power ; his earlier propaganda had 
affected the character of French Catholicism as much as 
any man except Napoleon had affected it in the nineteenth 
century. He could not undo his own work. 

He had destroyed the vestiges of Gallicanism. His attack 
upon the misuse of ecclesiastical influence in the cause of 
royalist propaganda was unanswerable. Before he became 
a revolutionary he had impressed upon a generation of 
catholics the final hostility between the church and the 
revolution ; his own apostasy, his own condemnation by 
the papacy which he had set in the highest place of govern¬ 
ment, only completed the exposition of ultramontane theory. 
He had made popular among catholics the thesis of de 
Maistre that monarchical rule in the church was of the 
essence of Christianity, and that infallibility must be one of 
the attributes of the Vicar of God. Here was another proof 
that the popes were right in attacking the principles of the 
revolution ; here was another reason why there could be 
no compromise. Pius ix. inherited the legacy of infalli¬ 
bility, and the whole-hearted condemnation of nearly every 
huide of human progress since the middle ages; Pin alter 
ills fashion, followed the line ofleast resistance, and forged 
the last links in the chain which bound catholics to the 
most unenlightened periods of European history. 

At the same time Lamennais had strengthened the ultra¬ 
montane position by following the example of Napoleon, 
am! appealing to the pope over the heads of the French 
bishops. He had recognised the dictatorship of the modern 
papacy. Finally, he had shown the value of journalistic 
propaganda in a religious cause. Fortune, wishing to 
complete the isolation of liberal catholic opinion in France, 
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that a successor was found to carry on the tradition. 
UUnivers took the place of IJAvenir, and used all its 
weapons. Louis Veuillot, 1 sensitive and passionate as 
Lamennais, but without sympathy for the ideas of his age, 
attacked another generation of liberal catholics with no less 
vehemence than Lamennais had employed against the 
ultramontanes* Vcuillot, “ with French grammar on his 
side, 5 worked for the pope ; he had no pupil worthy of 
himself; none was needed, for the bastion between Catholi¬ 
cism and modern progress had been built, and was blessed 
by the church as a wall of paradise. 2 


1 Louis Veuillot (b. 1813) was the son of poor parents. He worked 
first in a lawyer’s office and then became a journalist. He went to 
Rome in 1838, and came back a strong ultramontane. Henceforward 
his time and abilities were given to propaganda in the interest of extreme 
ultramontane views. Veuillot’s attack upon liberal Catholicism was 
supported by most of the French bishops (with notable exceptions, such 
as Dupanloup) and by the dominant party in the curia. Veuillot could 
write with great delicacy and gentleness ; but his methods in journal¬ 
istic controversy led him far beyond the limits of charity and modera¬ 
tion.^ His mind was essentially uncritical, unhistorical, and unphilo- 
sophical. See E. Veuillot, Louis Veuillot . (Paris, 1901-4.) 

The development of the second phase of the liberal catholic move¬ 
ment in France is of less general interest. The second generation of 
liberal catholics were men of greater caution, but of less power. At 
the hands of Pius ix. they met with the fate which befell IJ Avenir and 
the Agence generale ; but their cause was lost before they came to battle. 
I lie story of their defeat, tragic though it is in the history of religious 
thought, is but an episode. As the Oxford movement in England loses 
its universality after the secession of Newman, so the French liberal 
catholic movement becomes purely French in its interest after the 
excommunication of Lamennais. 

French liberal catholic thought touches this essay again at two points : 
the publication of the Syllabus in 186<t and the promulgation of the 
(inema of pop 1 infallibility in 1870. (See below, pp 321 and 330.) 

I he best histories of the liberal catholic movement in Franco fire those 
of la*roy-Beaulieu, In CathoUqucs lib/raux (1O85), and G. Weill. Histone 

att uimolb'isnh* liberal m Fume (1909) ; Leainuct, op. at., and Falluux, 

Memoir es dJun royalute , arc also of great interest. 
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PIUS IX. AND THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 

The Roman court hacl refused to learn the language of 
European thought. The possession of the worst governed 
and most backward and unfertile state west of the Balkans 
seemed of more avail to maintain the tradition of the 
gospels than the goodwill of generous-minded men. The 
papacy had made its choice. The consequences were not 
without their irony. A sudden attempt was made by 
Pius ix. to copy the externalities of liberal states ; the effort 
of the pope was not supported by the men whom Gregory xvi. 
had put into the high places of the church ; it was made 
without any clear plan, and at a time of great political 
disturbance. It failed. The discouragement of Pius ix. 
threw him back upon the Gregorian plan of fighting ideas 
by armed force. The French bayonets upon which the 
Vicar of Christ relied to protect the church were scarcely 
sufficient, and were not under his own command. He 
turned to a counter-programme of ideas ; but his ideas 
were as foreign as ever to the world of his time. He called 
in his own infallibility to redress the evils of the freedom of 
t hought. Reckless use of anathema was followed by reck¬ 
less insistence upon his own illumination. At the very 
moment of his victory he lost ail for which he had been 
fighting. When the Vatican council proclaimed the com¬ 
plete success of the policy of centralisation of authority in 
the church, the Italian troops were preparing to march on 
Rome. The recognition of papal infallibility was made in 
the hour when the temporal power was lost. Yet for the 
sake of the temporal power the hopes of liberal Europe 
had been disavowed by the Catholic Church. 

The Greeks would have seen divine irony in the contrast 
between the immensity of the issues and the littleness of the 
persons. Behind the magnificent tradition and antique 
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language of the curia there was but the vanity of weak men 
misusing the words of the strong ; behind the splendid action 
of the Mass the fitful shifts of irresolute cunning ; these are 
the signs of the end. 


A long story li ; behind the liberal beginning of Pius ix. 
Unmoved by the Latin damnations of Gregory xvi., the 
middle class of Ita y had learned from the undignified fate 
of the earlier revolutions to distrust haphazard agitation 
and secret societies. A rebellion could never succeed unless 
the societies were linked together by a common aim and a 
common leader. In the simplicity of his plan for unifying 
Italy by the united effort of Italians lay die power of 
Mazzini. Mazzini had no originality of thought, no new 
ideas about government ; the “ first principles 55 upon 
which he based his action were held together more by the 
needs of his temperament than by their own logic. In spite 
of his ideas upon God and duty his political morality some¬ 
times fell to the level of a condottiere ; he was a townsman 
of townsmen in his neglect of the peasants ; his liking for 
historical novels with a didactic purpose shows the lack of 
subtlety and humour common to most of the leaders of 
extreme nationalism. He was obstinate and vain ; but 
he had a generous sympathy for the beaten cause, an in¬ 
tensity of passion, and a feminine quickness of perception. 1 
He had learned from Lamennais (here the papacy reaped 
its harvest] a vague social religion of humanity. He trans¬ 
lated this faith into the language of the Risorgimento through 
the middle term of the providential mission of Italy. The 
Italian nation would lead in the moral regeneration of the 
world. The union of Italy was to be brought about by the 
help of the society of Young Italy. Mazzini aimed at an 
Italian republic. Monarchy was a bad form of government, 
since it offended against the principle of equality ; even con¬ 
stitutional monarchy left open the way for usurpation and 
the rise of an aristocracy between king and people. Elec¬ 
tive monarchy was unpractical because it always led to 

1 It is interesting that Mazzini distrusted German philosophy because 
of its anti-social consequences, just as lie distrusted socialism because of 
its materialistic outlook. Socialism made man believe “ che un popolo 
pu 5 regenerarse impinguando.” 
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anarchy. Italy was republican by tradition ; her misfor¬ 
tunes began with monarchy. There was no Italian dynasty, 
as there was no Italian aristocracy. The republic must be 
unitary, not federal, in character. The great neighbours 
of Italy were united. A federal Italy would be weaker 
even than a federal Switzerland because of the strength of 
local feeling in the different parts of the country. 

The society of “ Young Italy 55 soon developed the failings 
of the earlier secret societies. Its leader was in exile ; 1 its 
headquarters were outside Italy. The exiles shared the 
optimism of all political emigres ; the members of the 
society in Italy, with no central organisation to control 
them, fell into the old faults of impatience, submission to 
extremists, and extravagance of hope. The society wasted 
its moral force upon ill-timed and almost ludicrous insur¬ 
rections ; Mazzini himself was saved from degenerating into 
the ordinary type of fanatic largely by the influence of the 
Carlyles and other English friends. 

There was some hope in the later 1830*8 that the govern¬ 
ments might themselves take steps towards liberalism if they 
were not frightened by revolutionaries. Northern Italy was 
prosperous ; the new Emperor Ferdinand had granted a 
political amnesty ; Charles Albert of Piedmont had intro¬ 
duced a new civil code. The papal states were free from 
foreign troops when the Austrians left Bologna and the 
French left Ancona. Even in Naples King Ferdinand n. won 
a certain popularity in his army by making 14 field-marshals 
(with St. Ignatius Loyola as a titular colleague), 6 lieutenant- 
generals, and 30 brigadiers ; a concession was made to 
revolutionary sentiment by allowing the common soldiers 
to wear moustachios. 

Discontent reappeared with greater force in the 1840^, 
and new remedies were suggested for old evils. Mazzini 
had preached the study of history. In Italy an appreciation 
of mediaeval history had already led a small group of men 
to think of the good work done by the papacy in civilising 
the Lombards; a case might be made out for the past value 


1 Ruggiero (History of European Liberalism in the Nineteenth Century , p. 31.1) 
points out. that Mazzini soon lost touch with the real problems of Italy, 
and thought in terms of' European and not of Italian problems. 
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temporal power. A Piedmontese priest, exiled in the 
early thirties of the century, began to build upon this founda¬ 
tion. Vincenzo Gioberti, a disciple of one of the schools 
founded, or rather popularised, by Lamennais, published in 
1843 a book extolling the supremacy of the Italians in all 
the arts of civilisation. The thesis was proved by examples 
and reasoning as flimsy as the historical arguments of de 
Maistre. The importance of the book was in its suggestion 
of a league of Italian princes under the leadership of the 
pope, who was the heir and the natural and pacific instru¬ 
ment of Latin greatness. Gioberti’s scheme allowed for 
Piedmont as the temporal sword. “ Da Roma e I orino 
unanimi pendono i fati d’ltalia.’’ 1 Here was a plan which 
was catholic, federal, monarchical. No wonder that it 
aroused the jealous anger of Mazzini. 

Gioberti’s book was followed almost at once by a more 
critical survey of the position. Cesare Balbo, 2 in Le Sperar..:/ 
<TItalia, set aside all the existing plans. Nothing was to be 
expected from the suggestion of a spontaneous rising of the 
princes. The princes w'ere unenlightened, and dared not 
displease Austria. Nothing was to be expected from the 
conspiracies of secret societies. Conspiracies were only suc¬ 
cessful if made by the few against the few. They were useless 
against large states. The plan of a national insurrection 
was equally hopeless. Action of this kind was possible in a 
city or against one tyrant; who could organise an insui- 
rection of twenty-three millions of men ? Balbo’s idea was 
that Italy should wait for the break-up of the Ottoman 
empire. The preoccupation of Austria on her eastern 
frontier would be the opportunity of the liberals of Italy 
and Germany. Balbo was less certain of the use to be made 
of the embarrassment of Austria. Although he hoped for a 
federation of the states ofltaly, he saw the difficulties of the 
international papacy. 3 

1 Del Prirnato morale e civile dtgli Italiani. (Brussels, 1843.) 

2 Balbo (b. 1789) had served in the Napoleonic administration. He 
came back'to Piedmont after the restoration, but fell under summon 
during the revolution of 1821, although he disapproved of the outbreak. 
He was allowed to return, but, in spite of his efforts to obtain a post in 
the administration of Piedmont, he was never restored to favour. 

Gioberti and Balbo were not the fir. t to publish books embodying 
their lcspective theses. Niccolo Tommaseo, another exile, had suggested 
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In the year 1844 a dramatic but hopeless attempt at 
rebellion was made by two naval officers. These two young 
men, the Bandiera brothers, had been trained in the Austrian 
naval academy at Venice. The Austrian government had 
allowed this academy to be staffed by Italians with liberal 
sympathies. Many Italians entered it to get a training in 
arms which they might use against Austria. The two 
brothers had long been disgusted at the employment of the 
fleet to capture Italian refugees. They decided to break 
their military oath and begin an insurrection in the Apen¬ 
nines. They expected a general rebellion to follow. Mazzini 
tried to dissuade them, but they would not listen to him. 
Their insurrection was a failure, and they met their death 
with magnificent courage. This example fired an outbreak 
of similar hopelessness at Rimini a year later. The leaders 
published a manifesto of remarkable moderation. They 
recognised the temporal sovereignty of the pope and the 
right of the censorship to punish attacks upon religion and 
the government, and asked for such reforms as the intro¬ 
duction of trial by jury and a civil code. 1 

A Piedmontese nobleman, who to the scandal of his family 
had become a painter, a novelist, and a liberal, happened 
to be in theRomagna when the disturbances began. Massimo 
d’Azcglio was a shallow, accomplished dilettante, with the 
ostentatious qualities admired by the crowd ; but much 
sound sense was mixed with his egoism. He tried to prevent 
the outbreak in the Romagna. After the inevitable defeat 
he wrote an account of the movement and its suppression. 
His book, GU uliimi casi di Romagna , had a wide circula¬ 
tion, and was read by the future pope, Pius ix. D’Azeglio 
showed the folly of local insurrections, and the unlikelihood 
of getting foreign support; on the other hand, he attacked 
the papal government and defended the claims of the 
reformers. 

The interest taken in the suggestions of Giobcrti, Balbo, 


in his DelJe nuove Speranzc d*Italia (1836) that the reforming movement 
in Italy .should be led by the pope. Mamiani, also an exile, had 
published a pamphlet in 1841 exhorting Italians to prepare for the 
opportunity which would come with the embarrassment of Austria. 

1 Mazzini complained of the 41 cowardice and stupidity ” of this 
manifesto. 
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%nd d’Azeglio was strengthened by the growing care for the 
economic future of Italy. The development of a railway 
system required some form of united or federal action. The 
small states could neither finance a great trunk system nor 
agree upon its construction. The local customs barriers 
were out of date, and incompatible with the development 
of railways. The German states had shown the way of 
improvement in the Zollverein, and north German com¬ 
mercial interests offered a trade route into north Italy which 
would isolate Trieste and cut off Piedmont and possibly 
Lombardy from the Austrian commercial system. The 
Austrians had a rival scheme to capture the Mediterranean 
trade by means of a railway from Leghorn to Trieste (thus 
undermining the importance of Genoa), with another line 
through the Brenner to the Lombard plain. In 1846 
Piedmont was already engaged in a tariff war with Austria. 

The king, Charles Albert, was weak, nervous; and uncer¬ 
tain ; 1 yet he could not belong to the house of Savoy 
without feeling that there was always something to be gained 
from the embarrassment of the great powers. Pie hoped 
at least for a little Swiss territory when the opportunity 
occurred ! 2 Balbo and his followers made it clear that this 
opportunity was not far off; Gioberti persuaded him that 
if he did not lead the movement for liberal reform, if he 
did not grant his subjects a constitution, the republicans 
would drive him and his family from the mainland of Italy. 

At this critical time Pius ix. succeeded Gregory xvi. The 
new pope, Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti, had never known pre¬ 
revolutionary Europe. He was born in 1792 at Sinigaglia, 
near Ancona. His family were landowners of liberal sym¬ 
pathy, but orthodox enough in their views to expect for their 
children a pleasant career in the papal army or the admini¬ 
stration. Giovanni Mastai was an epileptic; tie local 
peasantry believed that he had the evil eye ! He was 
refused a place in the Guardis Nobile, and for a time was 

1 Tfere is a well-known saying that Charles Albert lived between his 
fears of “ die daggers of the carbonari and the poisoned chocolate of 
th* Jesuits.” It was also said that the Austrians bribed die king’s 
ioctors to weaken his health, and that he live d chiefly 011 spinach and 
potatoes ! 

2 Part of the canton of Vaud. 
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not allowed to take orders. He was not ordained priest 
until 1819. His health improved after a few years’ teaching 
in a Roman school, and a voyage to Chile in 1823. In 1827 
he was made archbishop of Spoleto. After the revolution 
of 1831 he was transferred to the bishopric of Imola. This 
transfer was said by many to be a sign of the pope’s dis¬ 
pleasure. The archbishop of Spoleto had fallen under sus¬ 
picion of helping Louis Napoleon (disguised as his mother’s 
servant) to escape from Ancona. On the other hand, the 
bishopric of Imola was a “ vescovado cardinalizio ” ; the 
occupant of the see generally became a cardinal. Gregory 
xvi. withheld this promotion until 1840. 

At Imola Mastai lived an easy, pleasant life, and became 
known as an eloquent preacher after the fashion of modern 
Italian Catholicism. The influence of liberal gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood, and the sight of open misgqvemnient 
in the papal states, made him think himself a liberal. His 
liberalism was never much more than the vague goodness 
of heart of a weak man ; nor was it free from that vanity 
and sense of his own superior knowledge and impoitance. 
which became almost tragic at the time of the Vatican 
council. His intelligence never went north of the papal 
states • he could not think himself out of his environment. 
He loved adulation and popularity. His emotional nature 
needed excitement and the continual stimulus of a crowd ; 
because it was without independence, consistency, or fire 
of its own. Pius thought of the political consequences of his 
actions as little as he foresaw the effects of his dogmatic 
extravagances. He was never cynical, because he never 
lived in a world of real things. 

He became pope, as many men have reached high office, 
mainly because he had offended neither the party of move¬ 
ment n jr the party of resistance. The Italian cardinals 
were anxious to make an election before the arrival of the 
Austrian archbishop of Milan, and the conclave only lasted 
from June 14 to June iG. Cardinal Mastai is said to have 
fainted with fear when he knew las fate ; the strongest con¬ 
servative candidate fainted with anger as soon as he h*"i 
left the hall of election. 

Pius ix. began his pontificate by characteristic acts of 
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generosity and fecklessness. He reduced his domestic ex¬ 
penses for the benefit of private charity ; private charity had 
been for centuries the curse of the Roman people. He 
issued an amnesty to political offenders, and at the same 
time pensioned and rewarded the men who had suppressed 
the rebellion in the Romagna—including the president of 
a commission which had terrorised the country for three 
years. He set up an inquiry into the necessary reforms in 
the administration, and appointed as his secretary of state 
a man of eighty-nine ; an unusual age for beginning a new 
and difficult policy ! Early in 1847 the censorship was 
modified. In the spring a council of state was nominated ; 
in the early summer a ministry was announced. 

Mazzini had foretold that after a month 01 two Pius 
would return to the ways of his predecessor. Mazzini 
alway antedated the realisation of his hopes or fears ; but 
he was not far wrong. In the summer of 1847 Pius began 
to see that he had raised a storm. On the one hand, all the 


men whom Gregory had appointed, all the clerical place- 
hunters and corrupt officials, began to be alarmed. At 
Genoa the cardinal archbishop found it difficult to prevent 
his clergy from offering prayers for the conversion ol the 
pope ; prayers for the same end were made in the edifying 
private devotions of the Neapolitan royal family. Placards 
appeared in Rome warning the faithful against the inter¬ 
loper Mastai who was endangering the religion oi Christ. 
On the other hand, the' unbalanced enthusiasm ol his 
subjects began to disturb the pope. It was disquieting Lo 
be called “ un gran carbonaro.” It was unpleasant to 
receive an open letter from Mazzini. The Roman populace 
was organised by a picturesque ruffian of the old school ; one 
of the livery-stable keepers soon to be driven out of existence 
by modern progress. 1 In the beginning of 1848 this per¬ 
sonage dared to jump into the pope’s carriage, and wrap 


1 This man, Angelo Brunetti, generally known as Ciceruacchio, lived 
on the.Piazza del Popolo, and was well known for his good tongue and 
his generosity. A swaggering walk, arid clothes conspicuous even for 
nhc 1840‘s, completed die picture of the good Roman demagogue. A 
sho/t velvet coat apd waistcoat, Cromwellian boot''., a large scaif of 
coloured : ilk round his waist, a flowing kt ichirl nund iiis ne< k on 1'L 
head a high-peaked, beribboned hat. Who could resist such charm 1 
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the pope himself in a huge banner with the words : “ Holy 
Father, entrust yourself to the people.” It was awkward 
to hear amidst the inspiriting eries of “ Viva Pio Nono ” 
the more compromising shouts of “ A basso Mettemich.” 

Here indeed was the greatest difficulty. The Austrian 
government, caring for facts and not for popularity, had 
warned Pius from the beginning to beware of what he was 
doing. Pius saw only too late the consequences of his 
liberalism in Italy. In Piedmont Charles Albert was no 
longer afraid of his clergy when the pope himself was liberal. 
He went as far as he could in annoying Austria. He opened 
negotiations for the transport of the Indian mail ; this plan 
meant a railway convention with Switzerland, and was a 
direct attack upon the Austrian carrying trade and the 
port of Trieste. Charles Albert allowed himself to say that, 
if God should permit a war for the freedom of Italy, he 
would lead the Italian armies. It would have been im¬ 
politic not to have said something of the kind. 

If the king of Piedmont would not lead the movement 
against Austria, there were republicans ready to take his 
place. In Lombardy and Venetia popular feeling was 
dangerously high. Austrian centralisation, Austrian selfish¬ 
ness, and the arrogance of military rule had been given long 
enough measure of patience. Cobden found himself re¬ 
ceived in ti'iumph in Venice not as the European advocate 
of free trade, but as the founder of the “ Anti-Corn Law 
League” and the organiser of a movement to secure a 
political end by means of popular agitation. A “ scientific ” 
congress—no other congress would have been allowed— 
gravely discussed the potato disease, when every member 
knew that “ potato ” was a slang term for “ Austrian.” 1 
A social boycott of the Austrians was begun by the upper 
classes in Milan, and spread through the Austrian provinces 
of northern Italy. The Venetians left the Piazza of St. 
Mark when an Austrian band began to play. On the first 
of January 1848 the Milanese refused to smoke the tobacco 
from the imperial factories. A free distribution of cigars 
was made to the soldiers, w'ho puffed their smoke into 


1 Patatuico : a soldier’s cloak ; hence a nickname for Austrian soldiers, 
arid Austrians in general. 
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pie’s faces. A riot broke out; there were more martyrs 
for the Italian cause. 

In the first ten weeks of 1848 agitation was directed 
throughout the greater part of Italy towards securing con¬ 
stitutions from the reigning sovereigns. A successful re¬ 
bellion in Sicily—after the suppression of an ill-managed 
attempt in Calabria—frightened Ferdinand into granting 
a constitution. Piedmont and Tuscany followed. Charles 
Albert was more anxious than ever not to be anticipated 
by the Genoese republicans. Before the Austrians had 
allowed him to come to the throne they had made him 
swear never to grant a constitution. When the pope himself 
was about to give constitutional government to his subjects, 
the Piedmontese clergy could absolve their king from his 
awkward promise. 

In the papal states, Pius was forced to announce an in¬ 
crease of the lay element in his ministry. He warned the 
Romans not to be moved by ignorant agitators who dis¬ 
turbed the Italian people “ with the fear of a foreign war, 
aided and prepared for by internal conspiracy or the male¬ 
volent inertia of the governments. 55 His warning Only 
caused another demonstration. Then came the news of 
the fall of the French monarchy. A republic in France 
could not be unfavourable to liberalism in Italy. On 
March 10 a ministry was formed under the ill-omened presi¬ 
dency of Cardinal Antonelli ; after four days of continual 
disturbance the pope made it his good pleasure to grant a 
constitution. The terms of this constitution were most com¬ 
plicated. 1 It was difficult enough to combine the old 
machinery of government of the church universal with 
parliamentary institutions. The upper house, or council 
of state, was to be nominated by the pope. The franchise 
under which the deputies of the lower house were elected 
was confined to catholics ; the deputies were not allowed 
to discuss cc politico-diplomatic 5 ' questions. Laws brought 
forward by the houses were to be submitted to the pope and 
cardinals ; neither the council of state nor the house of 
deputies was to sit during a pontifical interregnum. The 

1 This constitution is printed in British and Foreign Stale Papers , vol. 36, 
pp. 879-88. 
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no business of the lay¬ 
men who chanced to live in the papal states ; but what of 
the attitude of these laymen towards Austria and the 
question of Italian unity ? 

How could the “ Sovereign Pontiff 55 become a constitu¬ 
tional ruler? Brougham in England might speak of the 
pope as a constitutional ruler partaking also of the divine 
nature. The first declaration of the papal ministers might 
include the words : “ in accordance with his [the pope’s] 
nature, his actions must always be good and can never be 
evil.” Yet this was bad theology and bad constitutional 
law. The most infallible of popes is not impeccable. The 
king of England can do no wrong ; the reason is not that 
he is perfect, and can do all things well, but that his ministers 
take the blame and the responsibility for whatever he does 
as king. Who could be responsible for the actions of the 
Vicar of God on earth ? 

There followed news even more alarming than the fall of 
Louis Philippe. Before the first half of March was out the 
revolution had appeared in Vienna and Budapest. As soon 
as the paralysis of the Austrian bureaucracy was known in 
northern Italy the people of Milan assumed that their time 
had come. The fall of Metternich was the embarrassment 
of Austria. The embarrassment of Austria was the long- 
desired opportunity of Italy. The Austrian troops would 
be needed north of the Alps ; in a short time the Italians 
would find no army to fight. 

From the beginning the Italian liberals underrated the 
recuperative powers of the Austrian empire, and the courage 
of the Austrian military leaders. 1 Radetsky, the rough 
soldier in command of the troops in Italy, had been Austrian 
chief of staff at the battle of Leipzig. A man who had fought 
Napoleon in the battle of the nations was not likely to fear the 
army of any Italian state. Radetsky withdrew from Milan 

1 An excellent account of the Italian revolution of [848-1849 in north 
Italy is given in the diary of Hubner, Unc anrtie dc ma vie. Hubner had 
die good fortune to arrive in Milan, on a special mission from Vienna, 
immediately before the outbreak of the revolution. HLs description of 
the fighting in Milan, and the gradual change of spirit both on the 
Italian and the Austrian side, is a useful corrective to much of the 
literature of edification which has gathered round the history of the 
political development of Italy. 
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‘ter five days of wild fighting between the citizens and 
Croat and Bohemian soldiers. He took up a position in 
the strong quadrilateral of fortresses between Verona and 
Mantua to the south of the Brenner pass. Here he could 
wait to be attacked by the Piedmontese ; if he were recalled 
by urgent need to Vienna his line of retreat was secure. 

A retreat to this fortified base was the more necessary 
because Venice had revolted ; under the daring leadership 
of Daniel Manin, 1 the rebels had captured the arsenal and 
its store of arms. Charles Albert, distraught between his 
fear of a French republican advance into Savoy, an Italian 
republican attack upon his dynasty, and the displeasure of 
the powers if he should turn revolutionary, sent an army 
into Lombardy, and issued his famous proclamation that 
Italy was in grado cli fare da se.” To his subjects his 
words meant that he had accepted the leadership of the 
revolution ; they might also be taken as a polite warning 
to the French. He told his generals not to advance too 
quickly ; he told the powers that he was keeping order in 
Lombardy. He was indeed doing his best to prevent the 
establishment of a Lombard republic. 


The pope at once discovered the difficulty of limiting 
himself in his political capacity to actions which were of 
their nature “ always good and never evil 59 ; his subjects 
discovered the difficulty of keeping clear of “ politico- 
diplomatic 55 questions. Popular outcry forced the papal 
government to send a <€ corps of observation ” to the north. 
Four regiments of Italians, two of Swiss mercenaries, and 
a number of volunteers left Rome on March 24. Their 
general was told to put himself under the orders of Charles 
Albert. On his own responsibility he invaded Venetia, and 
changed his army of observation into an army of crusaders. 
The pope, who was in tears when the troops left Rome with 
his blessing, disavowed the crusade but dared not recall the 
army. Yet the position was intolerable for the chief bishop 
of the German catholics. The papal nuncios in Vienna and 
Munich warned him that his action might bring about a 

1 Daniel Manin was bom in the same year as Disraeli (1804) ; hr 
was partly Jewish in descent, but also a relation of the Iasi doge ot 
Venice. For an account ot the revolt of Venice ace G. M. Trevelyan, 


Matun and tiic Venetian Revolution of 1848. 
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ism. Either victory or defeat would have a dangerous 
repercussion within his own states. His troops were in the 
territory of a self-erected republic ; would they come back 
to endure a kingdom where churchmen must always have 
the last word ? 

By the end of April he could delay no longer. He pub¬ 
lished an allocution in which he told the world that his 
soldiers had been sent to the north only to safeguard the 
integrity of the papal states. The first duty of a pope was 
to keep the peace of Christendom. War against Germany 
was wholly abhorrent to him. 55 He could never be 
“ seduced by the hope of a more ample temporal dominion 55 
to become the head of an Italian republic. It mattered 
little that he wrote at the same time to ask the emperor of 
Austria to give up Lombardy and Venetia. The allocution 
meant the collapse of the Giobertist idea of a federal Italy 
under the leadership of the pope. The effect was at once 
to weaken the papal army, and therefore to hasten the end 
of the Venetian republic. Some of the troops deserted for 
fear lest they might be shot as francs-iireurs ; those who 
remained were committed to war against the whole order 
of church and state in Italy. 

In the kingdom of the two Sicilies the disavowal of liberal¬ 
ism by the pope (for the encyclical seemed no less than a 
disavowal) satisfied the doubts of the clergy. Dislike of 
fighting under Piedmontese command for the aggrandise¬ 
ment of Piedmont in northern Italy had cooled the ardour 
of the soldiers. The populace was weary of constitutions 
which did not bring riches without w'ork. 1 No more than 
a fifth of the voters used their votes at the elections in 
April. In May the blood of St. Januarius only liquefied 
after strong remonstrance from the nationalist generals. As 
soon as the extreme liberals, encouraged by the presence of 
a French fleet in the bay of Naples, began to put up barri¬ 
cades, Ferdinand and Ferdinand’s priests and generals saw 
their chance. Troops were sent out; the revolution was 
over. The national guard was dismissed, and the expedi- 


1 Newman tells a story of a donkey driver who summed up his 
political hopes : “ The English have a constitution : the English are 
rich.” 
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__ _ __ary force recalled 5 the two thousand who refused to 
come back had no more pay and no more supplies. In the 
north the Lombards, the Venetians, and the Piedmontese 
were quarrelling over the future organisation of north Italy 
even before they had beaten Radetsky. The provisional 
settlement in favour of annexation to Piedmont confirmed 
the fears of the pope, the French, and the Swiss ; the whole 
rebellion reawakened Austrian patriotism. The Italian 
troops fought well, but were badly led ; the peasants were 
unfriendly to the Piedmontese army. When Radetsky 
advanced from his square of fortresses the Italians were 
beaten near Custozza. Charles Albert retired into Pied¬ 
mont and thought only of getting terms. He was willing 
to sacrifice the republicans of Venetia, but could not give 
up the Piedmontese constitution ; for it stood between him 
and the fall of his house. 

The recovery of Austria brought no relief to the pope. 
The Romans, with some reason, held the papal allocution 
responsible for the military disgrace. After a fruitless 
attempt to secure a stable ministry under the leadership of a 
cardinal who was deaf and over seventy years old, the pope 
appointed Count Pellegrino Rossi minister of the interior. 
The choice of Rossi showed the extraordinary position of 
the papacy. Rossi was a friend of the protestant Guizot 
and had married a protestant wife. Plis books were on the 
Index. He was a naturalised French citizen and had begun 
his political career by supporting Murat. He had been sent 
to Rome by Guizot in 1845, and had given Pius lx. much 
sound advice and made many prophecies which had now 
come true. His ministry did not last long. He followed the 
plan of choosing reform and prosperity before adventure and 
constitutional experiment. He began to construct telegraph 
lines, and to negotiate contracts for the building of railway s ; 
at the same time he arrested the most dangerous of the 
popular demagogues. He opened the whole of the ci\il 
service to laymen, and played with the idea of a league of 
Italian states. He made the league harmless by insisting 
upon the inclusion of monarchical Naples, and the exile ion 
of the Austrian provinces of Lombardy and Venetia. He 
would not agree to the hegemony of Piedmont, and sent 
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droops to keep Garibaldi out of the papal states. Thus he 
annoyed every party in Rome. His foreign policy was anti¬ 
republican. anti-Piedmontese, and, by implication, in favour 
of the political arrangements against which the Italians had 
rebelled. His domestic policy alarmed the reactionaries, 
whom he openly despised, but was too moderate to please 
the mob . 1 

In November Rossi was murdered as he entered the 
parliament house . 2 The deputies crept home without a 
protest ; the Roman people went to serenade Rossi’s widow. 
For very shame Pius could make no more concessions. Nor 
could he meet the storm. The Quirinal was bombarded ; 
the Swiss guards and the artillery were taken out of the 
pope’s control. Nothing remained but to escape. The 
only interest of his flight is that Cardinal Antonelli drove 
him to Gaeta while the French ambassador was waiting 
with carriages to take him to Civita Vecchia and thence 
to Marseilles ! 

As soon as the pope had left Rome, the proclamation of 
a republic was the only course for the Roman people. Their 
logic was faultless ; but they had forgotten the loyalty of 
the catholic powers. In northern Europe the revolution was 
over before it had been carried to its historical conclusion 
in Rome. The army and the middle class in France had 
put the street fighting of the June days between them and 
the extreme left. In Prussia the king was in the hands of 
the conservatives, and the army was loyal. The Viennese 
had learned the mistake of giving up an empire from which 
they drew their means of living. The Hungarian move¬ 
ment for independence was being ruined by the intolerance 
of the Hungarians themselves ; the Slavs had no cause to 

1 For Rossi's mission in !845-1846 see Guizot, Memoires , vols. vii. 
chap. 43, and vni. chap. 46 ; and Farini, To Stato RotfiatiOy 1815-1850 . 
(There is an English translation of Farini’s work in four volumes, three 
of which were translated by Mr. Gladstone.) 

2 “ Ciceruacchio ” and his son were among those concerned in the 
assassination. The murderers used a stiletto, a weapon which is useless 
in an unpractised hand. De Cesare [Roma e lo Stato del Papa del ritorno 
di Pio IX. al so Srltembre, i. 67) says that years afterwards he met 
one of the assassins. The man had survived a long term of imprison¬ 
ment ; he was pock-marked and had a “ sguardo sinistro.” Fie kept a 
dirty little cafe, on the walls of which were oleographs of great political 
“ delinquent!.’’ 
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the domination of Magyars to that of Germans, 
ussia had been untouched by the revolution. The future 
was therefore with the men of property who feared the 
break-up of the established order. The hour belonged to 
Louis Napoleon, to Schwarzenberg, to Nicholas, and to 
the cc cartridge 55 prince of Prussia. A Roman republic 
ruled by Mazzini and the “ pirate Garibaldi 55 was not in 
their plan for Europe. 

The history of the Roman republic has been told by an 
Englishman in language worthy of its defenders. 1 It has 
the interest and nobility of a forlorn cause and a brave fight. 
Upon the life of the Catholic Church it had an effect as evil 
as the earlier break with the revolution. It isolated catholics 
from the noble idea of liberty for which the republicans 
died ; it gave to the church the predominance of Cardinal 
Antonelli for nearly thirty years. In Italy it helped to ruin 
the chances of Charles Albert at the moment when the Pied¬ 
montese democracy forced him to reopen the war against 
Austria. Monarchical Piedmont and republican Rome 
could not agree upon the conditions of a federal Italy ; nor 
could catholics support a movement which had reached its 
climax in an attack upon the pope. 

After the second defeat of the Piedmontese at Novara, 
and the abdication of Charles Albert, the fate of the Roman 
republic was only a matter of time. The work was done 
by the French, and not by the Austrians. The Romans had 
looked to France for help ; but Louis Napoleon was now 
president of a republic for which few Frenchmen of influ¬ 
ence really cared. In any case the president had plans 
which would lose him the republican support; he was more 
concerned to hav e the goodwill of the catholic voters for the 
plebiscite which was to restore an undisguised Bonapartism. 

In the beginning of July 1849 the keys of the city of Rome 
were sent to the pope at Gaeta. The pope replied with 
thanks and a copyofhis allocution of April 29,1848. Austria 
was already back in Lombardy : Venice surrendered in 
August. The Sicilians had given themselves over to Ferdi- 

1 G. M. Trevelyan, Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic . The 
French point of view is put clearly by de la Gorce, Iiistoire de la seconde 
republique frangahe (2 vols. Paris) ; and £. Bourgeois and E. Clement, 
Rome et Napoleon HI. (Paris, 1907). 
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nand after the defeat of Piedmont. It might appear that 
liberalism had been completely defeated. The republican 
fire had burnt itself out in Rome. The active republicans 
were either killed or in exile. The peasants, the priests, 
and the shopkeepers were on the conservative side. The 
idea of a liberal papacy at the head of a liberal Italian 
federation had vanished under the light of facts. The sword 
of Piedmont had been twice defeated. Outside Italy no 
help could reach the liberals. England would not fight 
Austria. Russia lent troops to put down the revolution in 
Hungary. If France should become aggressively republican, 
the king of Piedmont could never accept her alliance. If 
France should become imperial, England and Russia would 
scarcely allow her to be warlike. To men of little mind in 
Rome the revolution was defeated when those who had 
been willing to die for it had given their lives. Pius ix. 
turned to other fields for popularity and success. 
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THE PAPACY AND CAVQUR 

The return of Pius ix. to the political negations of Gregory 
xvi. was as dangerous as the attempt to cover an absolute 
government with a show of liberalism. Outside Italy the 
French and German catholics were eager to convince the 
modem world that there was no fundamental opposition 
between the teaching of the Christian religion and the safe¬ 
guards of liberty in a modern state. The catholics in France 
turned mainly to political questions, and the-defence of the 
traditional right of self-government allowed to the Gallican 
church. In south Germany the attack upon papalism was 
more direct. A new school of scientific historians under¬ 
mined the theories of the ultramontane writers. The wheel 
had now turned full circle, and the romantic, cosmopolitan 
vagueness of Gorres and his age had been followed by a 
more careful study of church history and the development 
of doctrine. There was a self-conscious national pride in 
German scholarship ; a brusqueness and aggression in the 
attitude of Germany towards the faded commonplaces of 
Italian theology. The greatest of German ecclesiastical 
historians, Dr. Ignaz von Dollinger, 1 had taken up an 
attitude which could scarcely be called catholic in the 
pastoral sense of the term. “ For most people theology is 
a means to an end. To me theology, or rather the science 
founded upon theology, was my end, and the choice of 
Orders a means. 55 These men were in daily contact with 
protestant thought and with the scepticism of the German 
universities. As allies of the papacy their r ervices might 
have been invaluable ; as enemies they were too formidable 
for the weapons of the Roman curia. 

1 For the life of Dollinger see Friedrich, Dollinger ; Acton’s essay on 
Dellingers historical work (History of Freedom and other Essays) ; and 
Vigener, cp. cit , For the development of historical studies in Germany 
see G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the iglh century . 
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The time had gone by when a pope might go to a danger¬ 
ous extreme in fostering a new learning. The nineteenth 
century had no Nicholas v., no Ignatius Loyola, no Bellar- 
mine. The papalists could not meet the new learning on its 
own ground. They were driven to a dangerous insistence 
upon the plenitude of apostolic authority. If scholars north 
of the Alps attempted by argument to limit the extent of the 
papal prerogative, and to deny the right of the pope to take 
the place of the bishops or to dictate to the faithful, the way 
to meet them was to call the bishops of the church together 
and from them to secure the full approbation of papal in¬ 
fallibility. Hence the summoning of the Vatican council. 
But the issue at the council must be one of historical fact ; 
the question to the bishops, if a question were put, would 
take a historical form : has the infallibility of the pope re¬ 
ceived the consent of the church throughout the history of 
the church ? Unless this question could be answered by 
acclamation there must be a debate upon the development 
of papal power ; in a debate of this kind the opponents of 
papal prerogative would lay bare to the faithful the weak¬ 
ness of the ultramontane arguments. If the question were 
answered by acclamation, the outside world would have the 
spectacle of a decision taken by the Catholic Church upon 
a question of history without any reference to the facts of 
history, without even the thesis and antithesis beloved of 
scholastic theologians. In either case the estrangement of 
the intellectual world would be complete ; there would be 
an excuse for the attacks of the Italian nationalists upon a 
sovereignty thus exposed in its nakedness. 

Of all these things Pius ix. took no account. Neither 
the pope nor his advisers considered the political conse¬ 
quences. The motive behind this acceptance of intellectual 
isolation in Europe was the supposed necessity for defend¬ 
ing the temporal power. But the temporal power was being 
maintained by the troops of a government based upon 
principles which the popes condemned. The authority of 
Louis Napoleon as president of a French republic, the 
authority of the Emperor Napoleon hi., rested upon universal 
suffrage ; a principle of sovereignty which could never be 
applied to the kingdom of Pius ix. On the other hand, the 
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ition of a Bonaparte committed him to the principle of 
nationality. If Napoleon m. should be driven to choose 
between the Italian nationalists and the papal ultramontanes, 
force of circumstances might compel him to abandon the 
defence of the temporal power. Only Austria and the lesser 
Italian princes would remain faithful. It was scarcely likely 
that the Austrian government would put the interest of the 
temporal power before the more urgent needs of the Austrian 
empire. In any case the recovery of Austria was less real 
than it seemed. The ambitions of Russia in the near east, 
the jealousy and c< land-hunger 55 of Prussia, the unsolved 
problems of German unity, and of Magyar and Slav national¬ 
ism, would bring Balbo’s prophecies to fulfilment. Once 
again Austria’s need would be Italy’s opportunity ; a wiser 
leader than Charles Albert might see that the opportunity 
was not lost. 

From their princes the Italians outside Piedmont could 
hope for nothing. The repression of the rebellions of 1848 had 
been brutal enough in the Austrian provinces of Lombardy 
and Venetia, where the civilians had vainly tried to check 
the cruelty of the generals. In the rest of Italy there was no 
thought of moderation. Ferdinand 11. had earned the nick¬ 
name of 46 Bomba ” from his bombardment of Messina ; he 
filled his prisons, which were as capacious as they were 
unclean, with political suspects and treated them with such 
brutality that Gladstone in 1851 called his government Ci the 
negation of God.” 1 In Tuscany the grand duke wore the 
uniform of an Austrian general, and wanted to hold a service 
to commemorate the anniversary of the defeat of the Italian 
armies. The duke of Modena was a poor pedant ; the duke 
of Parma a mere blackguard, whose chief minister was an 
English groom. Three hundred of his subjects were whipped 
in the first five months of his reign. 

The exception was Piedmont. Here a vulgar, flamboyant, 


1 W. E. Gladstone, A Letter to Lord Aberdeen (1851), p. 9. Ferdinand 
reprinted a catechism of 1832 which schoolmasters were bound under 
pain of dismissal to teach to their pupils. One question in this edify¬ 
ing work ran : A r e all who wear moustaches and a beard liberal philo¬ 
sopher: ? ” (idem, A Second Let Ur, etc., p 1 5). Ferdinand’s grandfather 
once seized hold of a nobleman’s side-whiskers because he thought that 
the wearing of such appendages was a sign of Jacobin view s. 
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and uneducated man 1 had succeeded his father, Charles 
Albert. ' Yet, for all his faults—and it was hard for one of 
the princelets of Europe to know how r to behave like a 
gentleman—Victor Emmanuel had a feeling for his own 
honour, a quick sense of the possibilities of his own position, 
and a .shrewd idea that he must be very careful if he wanted 
to stay on his throne. Above all, he was a brave lighter, and 
alone among the Italian rulers had a patriotic love for Italy. 
Liberal Europe was ready to pardon in liberal Piedmont 
tricks and deceits which would have seemed outrageous 
in a reactionary state. When the superstitious king was 
persuaded to make an attack upon the property of the 
Catholic Church, the British and Foreign Bible Society pre¬ 
sented him with a copy of the protestant version of the Old 
and New Testaments ! 2 

The contest between the curia and the modern world, 
narrowed down to a fight between Rome and Piedmont 
over Italian territory, was fought between men unequally 
matched in wit and resolution. Behind Victor Emmanuel 
was Cavour. Behind Pius ix. was Antonelli. Cardinal 
Giacomo Antonelli came of a robber family of Sonnino. 
His face was the perfect type of a low political adventurer. 
In one of his most bitter passages of denunciation 
Gregorovius remarked upon the dominant jaw : “ a jaw 
that is thousands of years old and belonged to the crea¬ 
tures of the mud who devoured, devoured, devoured.” 
Cunning eyes and a pointed nose completed the edifying 
picture. This man had a certain taste for the magnificent. 
He collected jewels, wore fine clothes, grew roses and 
camelias, and lived in spLudid apartments. He left a large 
fortune ; one of his illegitimate children went to law for 
a share in it after Antonelli^ death. 3 He accumulated 
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1 Victor Emmanuel was twenty-nine years old ; he had been given 
no instruction in politics during his father’s reign. Charles Albert had 
.scarcely concealed his preference for Victor Emmanuel’s younger 
brother. 

2 Upon which de la Gorce comments : “ Victor Emmanuel . . . 
s’&nerveiila fort qu’il y eut taut de merite d’etre excommuni£. . . 

(Histoire du second empire, ii. 315.) 

3 Pa^ai apologists sometimes find satisfaction in remembering that 
Antonelli, though he was a prince of the church, wa. only in minor 
orders ! 
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twenty-eight different decorations from sovereigns who 
found it easier to satisfy the personal needs of Antonelli 
than the requests of his master. He put his brothers into 
rich positions in the papal states. He excelled in the arts 
of makeshift, and was a good liar and a master of Levantine 
cleverness ; but he had no political ideas and no political 
foresight. The moral greatness of the church was outside 
the scope of his mind ; intellectual truth had no meaning 
for him. For a few years, while he and his family gathered 
the last harvest of the dominion of centuries, he kept the 
temporal power from dissolution ; but at the cost of its 
honour. 

Antonelli had to deal with a man as clever as himself in 
little things, and as ready to lie and to intrigue. Yet with 
Cavour’s sharp practice went a largeness of aim which 
redeemed it from the negative cheating of Antonelli. There 
is indeed a danger in justifying the unscrupulousness of 
Cavour by his success. He would have used this excuse, 
just as he approved of the English method of bribery to 
bring about the union with Ireland. Cavour held that 
public and private morality were different things. 1 It is 
easier to deny this distinction in a lecture hall than in a 
cabinet meeting. It is still easier to accept the distinction 
and to assume that reason of state is the only touchstone of 
public righteousness. Cavour took the line of least resist¬ 
ance, and reduced the difference to a matter of degree. His 
hard, superficial materialism did not expect too much from 
men or from movements. Yet in spite of all the trouble 
which extreme nationalism has brought to the world, few 
would doubt that the work of Cavour was for the good of 
Europe ; few would choose the cause of Antonelli. 

Cavour belonged to a type which has gone out of fashion ; 
the type of successful, radical business man. He came of a 
noble and reactionary family : but the march of the French 
armies through north Italy had left behind it many an echo 
for young men to hear. To his own relations Cavour seemed 
a changeling. “ The poor boy is entirely absorbed in 

1 C' vour put the position very simply when he said to d’Azcglio : 
“ If we were to do for ourselves what we are doing for Italy, we should 
be great rogues,'* 
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revolutions,” said one of his aunts. The custom and almost 
the routine of his family sent him into the army ; his superior 
officers noticed the absorption in revolutions, and sent him 
to a distant fortress. Before he was twenty-one Cavour had 
resigned his commission. He found the life of a soldier 
as distasteful as the wayward Victor Emmanuel found the 
etiquette of his father’s court. Cavour spent his time in 
managing a farm, in reading, and in journeys to France and 
England. He was interested in large-scale agriculture and 
the construction of railways ; he admired the commercial 
policy of England, and the juste milieu of the govern¬ 
ment of Louis Philippe. When Tocqueville’s De la democratic 
en Amirique appeared in 1834, Cavour accepted it as the 
prophecy of a coming time. In England he met Cobden, 
and liked Peel. In Italy he was thought of as a hard- 
headed anglomaniac 1 who hoarded corn to sell at high 
prices in bad harvests. No one liked him overmuch. He 
had to resign from a charity because the rich conservatives 
would not subscribe to it while he was on the governing body. 
On the other hand, liberals left the hall when he rose to 
speak at a meeting of an agricultural society ! They did not 
miss much ; Cavour was never an orator. 2 In 1847 he 
joined Balbo in founding a liberal paper, II Risorgimenio ; 
but he was not trusted enough by the nationalists to be 
given a place in the government of 1848.. By 1850 he had 
become convinced of the failure of complete democracy, and 
of the urgency for economic reform in Italy. Here he came 
into contact with Antonelli. Economic reform in Piedmont 
could mean nothing less than the confiscation of ecclesi¬ 
astical property, and therefore a “ revision ” of the relation 
between church and state. The clergy were more numerous 
and better endowed in Piedmont than in any other Euro¬ 
pean country. Belgium and Austria had one churchman 
for every five or six hundred inhabitants ; Piedmont had 
one for every two hundred and fourteen. The ecclesiastical 
revenues were estimated at nineteen million lire a year ; 
so unequal was the distribution of this wealth that the 


1 He was nicknamed “ Milord Camillo. 5> 

2 If, is a curious commentary upon the Italian nationalist movement 
that Cavour :poke Italian with a French accent. 
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government had to give another million to the poorer clergy. 
The churchmen controlled education, and the prejudices of 
the uneducated. The clergy had their own courts, with the 
right of asylum. There were no laws of mortmain, no 
toleration of civil marriage. The archbishop of Turin would 
not agree to any change in a system which he found excel¬ 
lent ; the pope supported the archbishop. On the other 
hand, the government was almost bankrupt, and needed 
money for the army and navy, and the development of 
industry. Thus there were all the elements of a good 
quarrel. 

The main attack was delayed for a few years. A bill 
was brought before the Piedmontese chamber in 1850 
abolishing the ecclesiastical courts and their attendant 
privileges ; a mortmain law limited the right of the church to 
increase its property ; civil marriage was promised. The 
pope excommunicated every one -who took part in passing 
these laws, and any one who should obey them. D’Azeglio, 
now chief minister of Piedmont, was tired of the hard and 
unpopular work of government and suffering from the 
effects of a wound received in the war. He looked about 
for a strong supporter, and chose Cavour. Victor Emmanuel, 
with his quick judgment of men, foretold that Clavour would 
soon dominate the cabinet. Cavour entered the govern¬ 
ment in October 1850 ; within a month he was minister 
of finance ; within fifteen months lie was prime minister. 
He had seen the need for creating a centre party which 
should exclude the extremists of right and left. For this 
purpose he made overtures to the moderate men of the 
opposition. D’Azeglio did not look beyond the tactics of a 
good party leader, and gave him no help. When Cavour 
on his own account came to terms with the leader of the 
left centre, he was accused of disloyalty to his leader and 
forced to resign. 

The ecclesiastical question had still to be settled. In the 
autumn of 1852 the king refused his consent to a law per¬ 
mitting civil marriage. “ I must think of the heavenly side 
of things,’* said that debonair monarch. D’Azeglio could 
not continue in office ; there was only Cavour to take his 
place. Cavour at once began a forward policy. He made 
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commercial treaties with France, England, Switzerland, 
Belgium, the German Zollverein, and even with Austria. 
He favoured the tunnelling of Mont Cenis.; a scheme 
which would benefit the commerce of Piedmont at the 
expense of Trieste and Venice. 1 He founded agricultural 
and co-operative banks in Piedmont, and spent money upon 
the army and the fortification of Alessandria. All these 
measures cost more than they brought back in immediate 
returns. Bad harvests and phylloxera in the vines added 
to the financial difficulties. Cavour again became un¬ 
popular, and an attempt wa»s made to assassinate him. If 
constitutional government was to be maintained some relief 
must be found for the financial strain. It was reasonable 
enough to suggest the withdrawal of the subsidy paid to the 
lower clergy. Any move of this kind would be opposed by 
the church with the support of Rome. Therefore if the 
mildest of measures would meet with the same ecclesiastical 
thunder as a more thorough-going scheme of disendowment, 
the government might as well confiscate as much as possible. 
The clergy were already hostile to Cavour’s union of the 
moderate parties. Any loss from the side of the right would 
be counter-balanced by the popularity of an anti-clerical 
policy with the left. 

The government’s proposal was extended to cover the 
dissolution of all religious corporations not directly engaged 
in teaching or looking after the sick. Their property was 
to be transferred to the state. A capital levy was set upon 
all other religious houses, the richer benefices, and the 
bishoprics. Out of the funds so obtained were to be paid 
the subsidy to the lower clergy and pensions to all those 
dispossessed of their maintenance. 2 The measure was 
nearly defeated. The king thought again of tJie heavenly 
side, and was terrified when his wife, his mother, and his 
brother died within a few months. The bishops offered to 


1 In 1848 Cavour had argued that annexation to France was not in 
the economic interest of Savoy, since the French would not wish to 
divert trade from Marseilles by means of a direct railway line from France 
to Italy. 

* Victor Emmanuel had told Cavour that “ if any on : had to go to 
hell over the law, Cavour must be the man. It. is curious that Cavour 
hi in self had provided against any such possibility by getting a promise 
of absolution “ in articulo mortis.” 
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"/the whole cost of the subsidy. As soon as Cavour re¬ 
signed, riots in Turin frightened the king into restoring him 
to office. A compromise left to the church a certain number 
of contemplative (or as their opponents called them iC non- 
practical”) religious houses. Papal excommunications 
followed ; but the clergy were allowed to take the last 
portion of the subsidy ! 

For a time Cavour was preoccupied with the Crimean 
war, and an adventure into high politics. 1 The ecclesi¬ 
astical question remained in suspense. Piedmontese aggres¬ 
sion had become a danger to the papacy. How far would 
the church gain by submission to the conservative powers ? 
Would the support of France and Austria prevent Cavour 
from working for the restoration of Rome to the Italians, 
the logical conclusion of a liberal Italian policy ? Herein 
lay the nullity of the policy of Antonelli and Pius ; they 
could do nothing but wait upon events. 

Events moved quickly. Although Cavour had no direct 
gain from the Crimean war he had won the goodwill of 
the English government by sending troops to counter¬ 
balance the military predominance of the French ; he had 
also w r on the admiration of Italy by exaggerating the part 
played by the Piedmontese soldiers. 2 His moderation at 
the peace conference, after a fiery speech from Clarendon 
on the subject of misrule in Italy, 3 only strengthened his 
claim that unless reform were thrust upon the Italian 
princes revolution was certain. Cavour had also been able 
to discover a possible ally in the event of war with 
Austria. Victor Emmanuel, on a polite visit to England 
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1 The Piedmontese government came into the Crimean war in 
January 1855 at Cavours suggestion. Their he lp was accepted mainly 
because the English were short of men and the French were short of 
ships, and both English and French were angry at the hesitation of 
Austria. The chief motive of the Piedmontese interference was a fear 
that an Anglo-French agreement would guarantee the Austrian position 
in Italy. Cavour also argued that Russian naval predominance in the 
Mediterranean would not be to the interest of Piedmont, and that by 
taking part in the war the Piedmontese would prove their military value 
and the stability of their country. 

2 25 Italians were killed and 200 wounded at the battle of the 
Chernaya. The Piedmontese did net * ike part in any other lighting 
of importance, cooo of the contingent of 15.000 men died of disease. 

3 Clarendon called the papal government a European scandal. 
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^(where he was on his best behaviour in the circumspect, 
atmosphere of Windsor), 1 took the chance of asking Clarendon 
whether he could manage for him “ une petite extension dc 
territoire.” In spite of his strong words at the congress of 
Paris, Clarendon was not disposed to risk a European war 
for the sake of Piedmont. 

It might seem that Napoleon hi. would be as unlikely to 
encourage the creation of a greater Italy on the south-east 
border of Prance. But Napoleon had dreams of a Latin 
union of France, Spain, and Italy. The tradition of his 
family, his own vague theories of nationality and “ great 
agglomerations,’ 5 his belief in the reasonableness of the 
Italian liberal cause, worked together to put him in a frame 
of mind dangerously open to the clever persuasion of Cavour. 
Two other motives played their part. After the attempt 
of the Italian Orsini to assassinate him, the emperor was 
most anxious for a settlement of the Italian question. Orsini 
was no common political assassin. There was a danger 
that he might be followed by others. Napoleon had no 
need to prove his own courage, but he dared not risk the 
dynasty when his son was still a child. Finally there was 
the possibility that he might strike a bargain with Piedmont, 
and strengthen the French frontier at a danger point. One 
of the provisions of the Vienna settlement had been the 
enlargement of Piedmont as a barrier state against French 
aggression. Napoleon was bound to attack the Vienna 
settlement at every point where opportunity might offer. If, 
therefore, the victory of the Italian cause was only a ques¬ 
tion of time, it was altogether to the advantage of France 
to give help which might be paid for by the surrender of 
Nice and Savoy. A greater Piedmnnt could afford to give up 
its French-speaking lands ; the principle of nationality and 
the defence of France required the incorporation of Savoy. 

There were difficulties on both sides. Napoleon did not 


1 De la Gorcc's comment upon the king’s correctness is wort h quoting : 
“ f 11 a vraiment fair d’un gentleman.’ ecrivait Cavour, surpris autant 
que ravi.” (De la Gorce, op. cit. 3 ii. 315.) (Greville’s account is much 
less favourable. Greville Memoirs, Third Part, i. 303.) Cavour himself 
wrote of the court life of Windsor: “ non e divertente;” A minor 
reason for sending Victor Emmanuel on his journey to France and 
ItaK was to get him away from the company of the daughter of a 
drum-major whom he had installed in a royal residence at Pollenzio 1 
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want to see an extension of Piedmontese rule over the whole 
of Italy. He must safeguard the temporal power, and get 
the consent of the Piedmontese to an Italian federation 
under the nominal presidency of the pope. This revival of 
Gioberti’s plan was not as foolish as it might appear, 
Napoleon thought he might well put pressure upon the 
papacy when the temporal power was being maintained 
by a French garrison in the states of the church. Austria 
would object ; but Austria, as Cavour had found, would 
refuse to sanction any change at all. Napoleon might even 
dream of conciliating Austria by giving her compensation 
in the Balkans for the loss of ihe Italian provinces which 
had become an embarrassment. On the other hand, if the 
Italians were in his debt he might be able to restrain them 
from going beyond a federal to a unitary Italian state. The 
scheme was typical of Napoleon hi. ; typical of his subtlety 
of mind, his quickness and distance of view ; typical also 
of his failure to understand that ingenuity alone can rarely 
achieve great ends in great affairs. Napoleon thought 
he knew the Italians, and imagined that he could control 
Cavour. He could not know that Cavour would be dead 
before the end of 1861. 

There was a danger that Europe might take fright at 
another Napoleonic campaign in Italy. The Austrians 
might not be defeated before French public opinion had 
come to the conclusion that the Italian cause was not worth 
the loss of French lives. Prussia might take advantage of 
the smooth talk about rectification of frontiers. 

Cavour’s own position was uncertain. Neither he nor 
Napoleon dared to come into the open. Napoleon might 
withdraw at the last moment; Italian public opinion might 
take ill the surrender of Savoy, the home of the dynasty of 
Piedmont, or Nice, the birthplace of Garibaldi. Cavour 
met Napoleon at Plombicres ; 1 a meeting-place after the 


1 C)n Ills way home from this meeting Cavour passed the time by 
reading Buckle’s History of Civilisation in Europe ! 'The fact of the meeting 
was known to Europe almost at once. The details were not published 
until 1883. There is still no accurate account from the French side. 
The whole intrigue can be followed in the first of four volumes ’‘ssued 
by the R. Commissionc Editrice de’ Cartcggi Cavouriani: 11 Carlcggio 
Cavour-Nigra dai i8j8 al i86i> vol. i. Plombicres. 
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style of an ex-conspirator who could not trust his own 
foreign minister as Cavour could trust his king. 1 A bargain 
was arranged. Napoleon would provide 200,000 French 
soldiers to help in the expulsion of the Austrians. Victor 
Emmanuel would give up Nice and Savoy, and marry 
his daughter, who was only sixteen years old, to Prince 
Napoleon. 2 After the Austrians had disappeared, a king¬ 
dom of northern Italy was to be formed for Victor Emmanuel 
out of Piedmont, Lombardy, Vcnetia, the legations, and the 
northern duchies. Tuscany and Umbria were to be united 
under the duchess of Parma ; 3 Naples was to remain 
as a kingdom in the south, possibly under a Murat. 
The three divisions of Italy were to be joined in a federal 
union under the pope. The territory in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome (the patrimonium Tetri), and the 
city itself, were to remain under the direct rule of the 


papacy. 

The plan nearly came to ground with a completeness 
which would have been the end of Cavour s political career. 4 
In the autumn of 1858 Napoleon tried to secure Russian 
neutrality by a promise to allow Russia to denounce the 
Black sea clauses in the treaty of Paris. On New Year’s 

1 The French foreign minister was not told of the arrangements made 
at the meeting until late in November. The existence of a secret treaty 
between Piedmont and France was denied by Napoleon in the Monitm. 

* Cavour did not want the marriage because he had already thought 
of Leopold of Hohenzollern as a possible husband for the princess. 

It is said that Prince Napoleon, who had the reputation of an elderly 
libertine, used as a suitor the tactful argument that an earlier Glothilde 
(this was the name of the princess) had been the means of converting 
her husband to a catholic way of life ! When Cavour spoke of the 
cession of Nice as contrary to the ‘ principle of nationalities’ for which 
the war was being waged, “ Napoleon caressa k plusieurs reprises sa 
moustache.” (Carteggio Cavour-Nigra, 1. 106.) 

3 Cavour hoped that a woman would be more susceptible to Pied¬ 
montese influence. 

4 The pretext for a war was to be found, or rather invented, in 
Carrara. Agents provocateurs were to stir up a rebellion among the quarry 
workers against the ineffable duke of Modena. Piedmont was bound 
to support the workers ; Austria would be bound to support the duke. 
The employment of Garibaldi was also contemplated. 

A good account (from the Austrian point of view) of the develop¬ 
ment of Napoleon’s plans is given in Hubner’s JVajf ans de souvenirs d'un 
r rbassadeur d^Auf riche d Paris (2 vois., 2nd edition, 1908). Hubner 
was sent as ambassador to Paris in 1851, and left at the outbreak of 
the Franco-Austrian war. 
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ay 1859 Napoleon said to the Austrian ambassador how 
much he regretted that the relations between himself and 
the emperor of Austria were not so good as they had been. 
At once the weakness of Napoleon’s position was seen. 
Russia could not put any value on the French bribe until 
she knew the attitude of England. The catholics in France 
would resent the use of the French army to diminish the 
territories and compromise the political independence 
of the pope. The empress was under catholic influence, 
and the emperor had good cause to dread domestic scenes. 
The ministers were anxious about the state of the army, 
the suspicion of England, the hostility of Prussia, and the 
fall in the French rentes . 1 

Therefore, if the Austrians gave him a chance of drawing 
back, or at least of delay, Napoleon might be glad to take 
it. The Austrians themselves were not ready. The 
Simmering railway from Vienna to Italy was not finished. 
New guns for the fortresses of the quadrilateral were held 
up at the last completed section of the line. 

At Napoleon’s suggestion Russia proposed a meeting of 
the great powers. For Cavour delay or compromise meant 
ruin. The powers might think that the best way to deal 
with the troublesome aggressiveness of Piedmont would be 
to guarantee her position and give her the international 
status of Belgium or Switzerland. If the Piedmontese appeal 
for protection against Austrian attack were taken literally, 
there would be an end of the territorial ambitions of Victor 
Emmanuel ! 2 Hence Cavour did his utmost by argument 
and threats to prevent the summoning of a European 
congress. Happily for Cavour, Napoleon had most to lose 
if the whole story of the interview at Plombieres were made 
public. Happily for Piedmont. Austria refused to come to 
any congress unless Piedmont should demobilise her army. 
Looking at the devastation of our own Europe, it is curious 

1 It was at this time that Rothschild reversed the famous epigram oi 
Napoleon in. before the proclamation of the empire : t4 L empire, cVat 
la paix ” Rothschild’s view was : 44 Bas de paix, has d’empire ” ! 

~ Cavour, at Prince Napoleon’s suggestion, went to Paris i o count 
ct the influence of England and of the French ministers 0 )_O n Napoleon 
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111. He told Cowley that if the powers insisted upon Piedmont 
armament, the future of Piedmont would be compromhea : * bon 
existence politique est annullee.” 
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to see how little Austrian diplomacy learned from its mis¬ 
takes. Even so, Napoleon was anxious that there should 
be a general disarmament. But Austria, hoping to teach 
the Piedmontese a lesson, increased her armies, and sent 
an ultimatum to Victor Emmanuel. 1 

The war was miserable enough. A military historian 
might blame the Austrians for not advancing at once upon 
Turin, or find interest in the spectacle of modern armies 
fighting on a world-old battlefield under the new conditions 
of railway transport. The two most important battles, 
Magenta and Solferino, were more costly than decisive. 
Twelve thousand Frenchmen were killed or wounded at 
Solferino ; yet the quadrilateral was uncaptured, and typhus 
was breaking out in the army. 2 Napoleon in. had not won 
Napoleonic victories. He was stricken by the sight of the 
slaughter for which he was responsible ; he was browbeaten 
by the empress and the clericals, and alarmed at the pro¬ 
gress of his own disease. He could not trust his minister of 
war to send him enough artillery or supplies. The peasants 
in Lombardy showed no excitement in his cause. Above 
all, Prussia was mobilising troops on the Rhine. The acqui¬ 
sition of Savoy and Nice might be balanced by the loss of 
Alsace and Lorraine. Russia was alarmed lost further 
Austrian defeats should lead to a Hungarian rising, which 
might be the prelude to an outbreak in Poland. Cavour 
would not or could not keep his word that there should be 
no revolutionary disturbance elsewhere in Italy. In the 
grand-duchy of Tuscany Ricasoli made no secret of his 
Piedmontese sympathies ; Bologna offered itself to Victor 
Emmanuel ; riots in Perugia were only put down by the 
Swiss mercenaries of the pope. There was a danger that 
the kingdom of upper Italy would be too large for French 

3 The Austrian government did not want the expense of a long 
mobilisation ; but Piedmont was even less able to bear the heavy 
charge of a large army. The Austrians did noi see that the Pied¬ 
montese government had been living on capital, and that an army 
much too great for the capacities of the state could not be maintained 
for ever on the confiscated property of the church. Th< main fear of 
the Austrians was that they would be forced by a congress’either to give 
up Lombardy, and possibly Venetia as well, or to grant reforms which 
would at once be asked for in other parrs of the empire. 

2 The doctors had orders to call the disease by another name. 
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convenience. Again without weighing the consequences 
Napoleon came to terms with Austria ; the Italians were 
neither consulted nor forewarned. The Austrians knew Napo¬ 
leon’s embarrassment, and refused to give up Venetia ; but 
surrender of Venetia was a part of the bargain with Cavour. 

All this time the Roman curia had done nothing, save 
indeed tocountenance the brutality 1 of the Swiss at Perugia. 
The pope took no part in determining the settlement with 
Austria, nor could he be of any help to Napoleon. Emperor 
and pope had to watch the annexation of Tuscany and the 
Romagna to Piedmont. It might well seem that they were 
watching the beginning of the end of the temporal power. 2 
The north Italians would hardly show much gratitude to 
Napoleon ; 3 but they paid their debt. Savoy and Nice 
were handed over to the French after the shabby plebiscites 
which accompany transactions of this kind. The city of 
Rome was still protected by French troops, and Napoleon 
had still to think of the French catholic voters. If Cavour 
had escaped from his control, Napoleon might hope at least 
to persuade the pope to make concessions to his remaining 
subjects. Pius spared neither Napoleon nor Piedmont. 
Lamoriciere, a personal enemy of Napoleon, and one of the 
exiles of the coup d'etat of 1851, was chosen to reorganise the 
papal army : a tiny force which could never hope to defeat 
the Piedmontese if the French soldiers were withdrawn 
from Rome. To the north Italians the pope said that the 
revolution was acting like a mad dog, and that he would be 
prepared to meet force with force. 

Within the papal states the government had destroyed 
nearly every trace of the liberal mood of Pius ix. The only 
layman in the ministry was the minister of war ; in i860 his 
place was taken by a Belgian priest who had served in the 

1 Ii is not unlikely that the anti-papal accounts of the suppression of 
the riots exaggerated the brutality. 

- O11 December 23, i860, the canons of St. Peter’s, fearing a liberal 
demonstration in the basilica, thought it safer not to sing the sentence . 
“ O Emmanuel, rex et legifer nosier, exspecratio gentium ct Salvator 

earum, veni ad salvandum nos,” . . . 

n They showed the most outrageous ingratitude. Portraits of Orsim 
took the place of portraits of Napoleon in. in the simps While 
Napoleon was in Turin, a performance by a Mile Orsim at the opera 
was applauded with the words “\iva Orsini. 
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French army. The pope broke his promise that members 
of local and provincial councils should be elected. Priests 
were given all the vacant posts in the administration, the 
magistracy, and the schools. The finances became more 
ruinously confused, while Antonelli, his brothers, and his 
friends made large fortunes out of a dishonest handling of 
the corn trade. 

In the meantime Pius ix. turned to less worldly matters. 
While Cavour was taking the goods of the church, Pius had 
in mind a signal act of devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
He would define the Immaculate Conception as an article 
of faith. It was true that St. Thomas Aquinas, and for 
nearly six centuries the Dominicans, had opposed the thesis 
of the Immaculate Conception. It was true that long 
ago the documentary evidence (brought forward in its 
favour by Spanish Jesuits) had been exposed as a forgery. 
Innocent xi. in 1682 had described them as “ figmenta ” 
likely to corrupt the catholic faith ! But a Roman theo¬ 
logian 1 in 1847 produced the remarkable view that neither 
the words of the Bible nor the open tradition of the church 
were necessary for the validity of a dogma. The tradition 
might be secret and implicit, and come to the light of day 
only in a later age. This view absolved the pope from any 
necessity of proof. He consulted a number of bishops. The 
archbishop of Paris asked what was the reason for the defini¬ 
tion of the doctrine. “ Unde vero haec definiendi volup- 
tas ? ” On the other hand, the archbishop of Trani found 
that the modern world would be delighted at this recogni¬ 
tion of the Blessed Virgin as the complement of the Trinity 
and the co-redcmptress of the world : “ necnon Trinitatis 
complementum . . . insuperque corcdemptricis nomen ct 
gloriam promeruerit.” In the circle within which the 
popes had enclosed themselves Trani was more likely to be 
right than Paris. The pope decided in favour of the pro¬ 
mulgation. The doctrine was proclaimed to the church 
in December 1854. Never before had a dogma been thrust 
upon the church by the initiative of the pope, and defined 
by his sole authority. Pius had come to believe that his 
authority was sufficient, and that an intellectual world, 
1 See Nielsen, op, city ii. 188-98, and authorities there quoted. 
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wfooking for guidance in the confusion of the time, would be 
ready to accept his infallible authority. 

1 he next step was to convince the world that he was 
indeed infallible. From this time forward was decided the 
calling of the Vatican council. As the temporal power 
seemed more ineluctably condemned to go down before 
the revolution, so the pope became more certain that the 
proclamation of his infallibility would be the means of 
salvation for the distress of the age. 

Thus was the church bound to intellectual conservatism 
as closely as it was bound to the allegiance of any con¬ 
servative power or any adventurer who wore the dress of 
conservatism. There was no escape from the temporal 
bondage as long as the temporal power should last. Gregory 
first, and Pius after him, took care that this bondage should 
also be a bondage of the mind. To Gregory the refusal to 
meet a new learning came in part from urgent political 
need. To Pius obscurantism became an end in itself. 1 

The promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception was announced to his troops by Ferdinand of Naples 
in the orders of the day ; a salute of guns was fired in 
honour of the new truth. But Providence had a time of trial 
in store for the pious house of Bomba. This ineffable king 
went to his own place in the spring of 1859. His successor, 
Francis n., had scarcely time to show his incapacity when 
a rebellion broke out in Naples and Sicily. The rebellion 
was organised from a distance by Mazzini, and, like all 
.Mazzini’s rebellions, broke out too soon. It was suppressed 
with ease in Naples ; but the danger lay in Sicily. Gari¬ 
baldi had promised to go to Sicily, if the Sicilians showed 
that they were in earnest. Francis in, and Cavour, and 
Napoleon nr. might well wonder whether he would keep 
his promise. 

Garibaldi was no lover of priests, diplomatists, or kings. 
He had run away, or rather sailed away, from home at the 
a ge of fifteen to escape from the clerical schoolmasters 
to whom, with an unconscious irony, his family had 


1 An enormous and jejune fresco commemorated the promulgation 
of the doctrine in the j .alat e of the Vatican which had been decorated 
by Michael Angelo and Raphael. 
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—entrusted his education. 1 He came back to help his father 
in his small coasting trade, and ran away again after his com¬ 
plicity in Mazzini’s unsuccessful invasion of Savoy in 1834. 
He was then twenty-seven years old. He spent ten of the 
next fourteen years fighting in the revolutionary wars of South 
America. 2 * In 1848 he came back to Europe, with experi¬ 
ence enougli of guerilla warfare. He fought in the siege of 
Rome, and in a wonderful retreat escaped over the moun¬ 
tains to the Adriatic. He went to New York, took work as 
a candlemaker, became a sea-captain, and after saving 
enough money, bought (for £360) the northern half of the 
island of Caprera. Here he took to farming ; from here he 
observed events. 

Garibaldi had a stupid directness about him which was 
disconcerting to the finesse of politicians. He saw in Cavour 
the man who had sold Nice—Garibaldi’s birthplace — to 
France. He never thought of the awkward position of 
Napoleon in. if the rest of the scheme for an Italian federa¬ 
tion should be destroyed. He did not trouble himself over¬ 
much about the difficulties of Victor Emmanuel if a re¬ 
publican force should drive the house of Bourbon from 
Sicily and the Italian mainland. He did not even consider 
that the regular army of Naples was nearly one hundred 
thousand strong, and that the fortresses were in good condi¬ 
tion. He started with a thousand men to conquer the 
kingdom. Within two months he had taken from 
Francis ir. the whole of Sicily. What government was to 
be set up in place of the Bourbons ? Garibaldi was in no 
hurry to decide. Sicily might well get on for a time without 
a regular government. Garibaldi busied himself with a 
number of important humanitarian reforms, such as the 

1 He and some other boys had taken a boat with provisions and fishing 
tackle. They had reached Monaco when they were overtaken by 
another boat and brought home again. An abb£ had noticed the sail¬ 
ing of thei' boat. Garibaldi commented 011 this recapture in his 
Memoric Atitobiv&rafiche (pt. i. chap. 2) : “ Un abate avea svelato la 
nostra fuga. Vcdete che combinazione ; un abate, Pcmbrione d 5 un 
prete, contribua forse a salvarmi ; ed io son tanto ingrato da perseguire 
quci poveri prete. Comunque, un prete e un impostorc, ed io mi devo 
al santo culto del vero.” 

2 The fighting was real enough. One of his battles lasted three days. 

At another time Garibaldi’s limbs were dislocated by torture. 
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treatment of foundlings. Crispi. one of his followers, 
took on the work of organising an administration. Clouds 
of little black-coated men descended upon a host of little 
jobs. To whom were kingdom, foundlings, and administra¬ 
tion to belong ? Neither Crispi nor Garibaldi would agree 
to hand over their conquest to Victor Emmanuel. Crispi 
had thoughts of popular sovereignty ; Garibaldi was afraid 
that Gavour would not allow him to cross over to the main¬ 
land. Cavour might well feel anxious about the move¬ 
ments of this simple and most undiplomatic hero. If he 
were defeated by the Neapolitan army, the government of 
northern Italy would be accused of deserting him : if he 
were successful, what was to happen to Naples ? Garibaldi 
was capable of advancing upon Rome. Here he would 
meet the French. 

Cavour tried to anticipate him by starting a revolution 
in Naples in the interest of Piedmont; but for once the 
Neapolitans would not rebel. Garibaldi would not be 
stopped ; in August i860 he landed on the Italian side of 
the straits of Messina, and overran half the kingdom within 
a week. Already, after the fall of Palermo, Francis n. had 
appealed to England and France, granted a constitution, 
and telegraphed five times in one day for the papal blessing. 1 
He now offered to lend Garibaldi fifty thousand men to 
fight Lamoriciere and the Austrians. His own generals dis¬ 
couraged him from leading his troops against the invaders, 
and in September this descendant ol Louis xiv. leit his 
capital almost unnoticed. 

Cavour could only organise a rebellion in Umbria and 
the Marches, and send Piedmontese troops to put it down. 
The result would be another plebiscite. The pope would 
lose more territory, and the Piedmontese would be in direct 
touch with the kingdom of Naples. The plan was as 
dangerous as it was dishonest. 2 If Napoleon hi. were hostile 
to it, the Piedmontese could do nothing, and Cavour would 
have to resign. Even if Napoleon did not interfere, Ausii i<* 
might take the chance of invading Piedmont while the 

1 The last three Messing* were sent by Antonelii on his own authority ‘ 

2 In i860 d'Azedio wrote that Ca\our was no longer believed by any 
one. (Treitschke, HiUorische andpobUscht Aufsal'j^ 8th edition, n. 355 *) 
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icdmontese army was occupied in the south upon work 
which was scandalising Europe. Napoleon in. might come 
to the rescue of the Italians, but his help could not reach 
them before the Piedmontese would have been heavily 
defeated. In any case the powers might refuse to allow 
any further extension of the kingdom of Italy. But Europe 
was tired of the misrule of the Neapolitan Bourbons, and the 
fecklessness and obstinacy of the papacy. Napoleon, a con¬ 
spirator to the last, seems to have told Cavour to act quickly; 
he then left France for Algeria. 1 Austria was unwilling to 
take further risks in Italy at a time when the position in 
Germany was serious. 2 Cavour’s insurrection was not well 
received in Umbria ; but there was more enthusiasm 
in the Marches, and the pretext served its purpose. 3 An 
ultimatum was sent to the pope asking for the dismissal of 
the foreign troops in his service. The behaviour of these 
mercenaries was causing unrest in his states. Victor 
Emmanuel would not allow Italians to be massacred by 
hired foreigners. 

There was no time to wait for the pope’s answer. On 
September 7 Garibaldi entered Naples in triumph. The 
miracle of St. Januarius was performed under his observa¬ 
tion ! On September 18, thirteen thousand men of the Pied¬ 
montese regular army defeated five thousand of the papal 
troops at Castelfidardo. Lamoriciere had trained his small 
army well; but the Italians had no heart for the cause ; only 
the foreign troops, and particularly the Irish, fought with 
resolution. Twelve days later Ancona was taken. Cavour 
was still in difficulties. England alone of the powers gave 
him any positive support. The English kept their views on 
Italy apart from their Irish policy ■ but their support was 
more the result of fear of Napoleon in., and, above all, of the 
Italian sympathies of Sir James Hudson, than of any direc- 


Cavour wrote to iSigra on August 29, i860 : “ IT.mpcreur a tout 
approuve. II parait mCme que l’idce de voir Lamoriciere se faire . . . 
iui a souri bcaucoilp. . . . Dieu aidant, l’ltalie sera faite avant trois 
mois.” (Carteggio Cavour-J^igra, vol. 4, p. 18G.) 

2 The reopening of the Schleswig-Holstein question was imminent. 

3 Cavour was playing a most intricate series of inUigucs. He had 
allowed the king to encourage Garibaldi’s invasion of the papal states ; 
probably because he wished to prevent Mazzini from invading them 
from Genoa. 
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: rton from the government. 1 Napoleon m. had to withdraw 
his minister from Turin or lose the catholic vote in France* 
furthermore, Francis n. still had an army in the field ; 
Garibaldi was still anxious to attack Rome, and there was 
a limit to Austrian patience. 

Cavour had nine months more to live. In this short time 
he was able to extricate his countrymen from a most awkward 
situation, and to give the papacy a last opportunity of 
escaping with honour from the absurd position of sacri¬ 
ficing body and mind to the temporal power. 

The Neapolitan question was soon settled. Garibaldi beat 
the Neapolitan army, but could not take Capua or Gaeta 
without heavy artillery. An advance upon Rome was there¬ 
fore out of the question. For the moment Garibaldi was 
preoccupied with the number of beggars in Naples, and the 
cruelty of Neapolitan cabdrivers to their horses. He made 
no difficulty about handing over his conquests to Victor 
Emmanuel, and agreed to allow a plebiscite in the two 
Sicilies. Garibaldi could understand a soldier, and did for 
Victor Emmanuel what he would never have done for 
Cavour ; herein lav one of the greatest sendees of the house 
of Savoy to Italy. The plebiscite was not different from 
other decisions of the people under similar conditions. Only 
a few hundred in Sicily wished or ventured to vote against 
annexation. There was greater opposition on the mainland, 
and a certain pressure was put upon the voters. “ I admired 
the civic courage of two or three people who dared to say 
4 No, 5 55 2 wrote an observer of the poll. In the city of 

1 Sir James Hudson was British minister at Turin from 1851 to 1863. 
Lord Malmesbury described him in 1859 as “ more Italian than the 
Italians themselves.’* Upon Hudson’s retirement in 1863 the Tim*:* 
reprinted (August 25, 1863) an article from the Sat: yday Review in which 
he was described as “ a rock of strength at the only Court where we 
have any real struggle with the French ... he encouraged Cavour 
in all the efforts by which Piedmont held itself out as the leader of a 
new Italy. . . The obvious parallel between Hudson and Stratford 
de Rcdcliffe was recognised in a guarded way by the writer of the article. 
“ He [Hudson] never aspired to be a great Eltchi. ...” But it is 
interesting to notice that within ten years most important issues of 
British policy with regard to Italy and Turkey were largely decided by 
the action of the British ministers at Turin and Constantinople. Hudson’s 
successor was “ a model of honest, gentlemanly mediocrity and a 
relation of Lord John Russell! 

■ Peisano’s Diary : quoted in dc la Gorce, op. cit. } iii. 4^1, 
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Naples Only 31 out of 106,000 voters showed this cc civic 
courage.” A few days later another plebiscite in Umbria 
and the Marches rounded off the Piedmontese work of 
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“ keeping order. 551 

The kingdom of Italy now included nearly all the Italian 
peninsula ; but it had no capital city. Turin was impos¬ 
sible ; the local jealousies of the south would not have 
allowed such an exhibition of Piedmontese predominance. 
The Piedmontese would not consider Naples ; neither 
Piedmontese nor Neapolitans would be willing to accept 
Milan or Florence. Rome, and Rome alone, would satisfy 
the whole nation. 2 

Hence the necessity for a settlement of the Roman ques¬ 
tion ; hence the chance for the pope to make a splendid 
gesture of renunciation which would regain for him the 
respect of Italy and of Europe, and take him out of the 
middle ages into the modern world. The effect would 
have overflowed the sphere of the temporal power. An 
act of this kind would have freed the papacy from more 
than one tradition, and might have opened the way to more 
than one reconciliation. 3 There had been popes strong 
enough to make this gesture ; there had been cardinals 
who had advised the popes to make greater sacrifices. Pius 
was not of the order of the great founders of the papal 
state, and Antonelli had to consider the fortunes of his 
family. 

Cavour’s plan has become famous in the words “ Libera 
chiesa in libero stato. 55 He wanted the papacy to surrender 
its temporal power to the government of Victor Emmanuel, 
although the pope might keep a right of suzerainty. In 
return for allowing the Italians to take Rome for their 
capital, the church would be allowed to elect her own 
bishops without interference, hold her own synods, exercise 
her own ecclesiastical discipline, and manage her own 


1 Cavour wrote in 1861 that it was more difficult to establish harmony 
between north and south in Italy than to fight the pope or Austria. 

2 Apart from political reasons, Venice would have been dangerously 
accessible to Austrian attach. The military argument was nlso used 
against Turin, 

3 The refusal of Pius ix. to accept the plan of a free church in a free 
state is almost contemporary with the publication of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species (1859). 
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eimnaries. The confiscated church property could not be 
restored, but a subsidy would be given to the clergy by the 
state. The pope would no longer have to trust to foreign 
bayonets for protection, for he would have the support of 
the whole Italian nation. 

Cavour announced his plan in the Italian parliament in 
October i860. In the next four months he sent his pro¬ 
posals to Rome. Certain secret arrangements were added 
to the open clauses of the despatch ; Antonelli was to 
receive a “ compensation ” of three million lire, and his 
brothers were to be kept in their lucrative positions. All 
contracts between the Antonelli family and the Roman 
state were to be recognised by the kingdom of Italy ! 

There seemed a fair chance of success. Liberal catholics 
outside Italy were outspoken in their desire to see the settle¬ 
ment of the quesdon which was poisoning the moral and 
intellectual life of the church. Dollinger, in his public 
lectures, discussed the loss of the temporal power in terms 
which made the papal nuncio leave the lecture hall. 

At the moment when an agreement appeared possible 
negotiations were broken off. The papacy would not soil 
its hands with an immoral bargain. ' Non patteggieremo 
mai cogli spogliatori,” said Antonelli. The family contracts 
were not yet disturbed. 

Many reasons have been given for the breakdown ol 
Cavour’s plan. Antonelli seems to have hoped that Spain 
would take the initiative in proposing joint intervention by 
the catholic powers. The presence of Francis 11. in Rome, 
the extension of the north Italian “ anti-clerical ” measures 
to the kingdom of Naples, and the premature disclosure of 
the negotiations were factors working against Cavour. But 
it is easy to see why a liberal solution of the Roman question 
must have been rejected by the high conservatives. The 
catholic theory of society', as expounded by recent popes 
and their Jesuit advisers, had no place for the separation of 
church and state. Separation might be tolerated here and 
there, and for a time ; once it was accepted as a principle, 
and applied to the papacy and the kingdom of Italy, it must 
hold at all times, and in all places, to this difficulty were 
added the usual arguments of timid men. Who could trust 
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these Piedmontese ? For how long would the subsidy be 
paid ? These arguments were all the more foolish because 
no one could doubt that if a friendly settlement were made 
impossible Cavour would use trickery or force. As soon as 
he knew of the pope’s refusal, Cavour began to negotiate 
with Napoleon. Let the French troops leave Rome. The 
Italian government would guarantee the papal territory, 
or all that was left of it, against attack. The idea behind 
this proposal, an idea which the convention of September 
1864 brought into the foreground, was, that if a revolution 
should break out in Rome, Victor Emmanuel would have 
to accept the invitation of the Roman people, as Napoleon 
had been compelled by his principles to accept the result 
of the plebiscite in Nice and Savoy ! 
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Cavour was dead before the spring of 1861 had turned to 
high summer. He left no successor. Henceforward the 
papal government had to fight men of lesser build, of no less 
ruthlessness, and of no more scruple. The Italian people 
and the Italian statesmen had lost the idealism of the earlier 
stage of the nationalist movement. Victor Emmanuel was 
becoming more vulgar and more unconstitutional ; Gari¬ 
baldi was as vain as the pope himself; Mazzini was at 
times little better than a professional conspirator. The 
politicians had been brought up in a school of revolutionary 
excitement, and had seen victories won more easily by in¬ 
trigue than by force. The tradition of the country had no 
Chatham, no Burke to inspire its citizens ; but there was 
always Machiavelli. 

It was hard to find enough honest men trained in affairs 
to supply the need of a kingdom which was creating a civil 
service and an army, and entering at the same time upon 
a period of great economic change. The functionaries, 
especially those from the south, had the tradition of the idle¬ 
ness and corruption of the old regime. The international 
situation was unfavourable to a peaceful development of 
the resources of the country. The American civil war had 
brought about a serious famine of raw material in the cotton 
industry, and was disturbing the whole course of European 
trade. Austria was drifting into war with Prussia. The 
Emperor Napoleon was ill, uncertain of his future, and 
ready to take up any adventure which promised success. 

The pope had destroyed the possibility of a catholic party 
which might have exercised a moderating influence upon 
the self-conscious nati >nalism of Italy. Ricasoli alone among 
the successors of Cavour possessed the elements ol greatness ; 
he was a better catholic than Cavour, and a better man 
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than Victor Emmanuel ; but what could be done with 
Pius and Antonelli ? In 1861 d’Azeglio had published a 
plea that Italy should have not one but many capitals, and 
that the seat of government should be fixed at Florence. 
Yet the politicians dared not resist the popular cry “ Roma 
capitale ” ; nor could they face the possibility of leaving 
Rome to be a centre of intrigue, a new Coblenz for all the 
enemies of a new government. Antonelli played into the 
hands of the anti-clericals by encouraging brigandage on 
the borders of the papal states. If lawlessness were toler¬ 
ated in Rome, how could the Italian government keep 
order in Naples ? 

Napoleon tried to make the Italians see that Italy should 
“ se faire oublier ” for a time. Victor Emmanuel agreed, 
and dismissed Ricasoli soon after he had reopened the 
question of a free church in a free state. Ricasoli’s suc¬ 
cessor, Ratazzi, was a stronger radical, and hoped to use 
Garibaldi and Mazzini to stir up trouble on the southern 
frontier of Austria. But Garibaldi would not be the tool 
of any politician. He embarrassed the government by 
encouraging an insurrection in the Italian Tyrol ; in August 
1862. after his expulsion from the Tyrol, he led a foolish 
attack upon Rome with the watchword “ Roma o morte.” 
At once the Roman question reappeared in its worst form. 
Napoleon telegraphed that Garibaldi was making it im¬ 
possible for him to take his troops from Rome. The Italian 
government was forced to stop Garibaldi, and the hero was 
wounded. He w r as imprisoned for a time, only to be set 
free as soon as popular excitement in Italy, and liberal 
opinion in Europe, justified the grant of a pardon. 

An incident of this kind could be used to show to the 
world how urgent was the need for a settlement of the 
Roman problem. The Italian government claimed that 
it had done its best to suppress agitation. No government 
could oppose for ever the reasonable wishes of a whole 
nation. Napoleon might wish that he also could interpret 
“ the reasonable wishes of a whole nation ” ; but there was 
no middle way whereby he could satisfy the French liberals 
and the French cat holies. He changed his foreign minister. 
The new minister, Drouyn de Lhuys, believed in the main- 
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iSnance of the temporal power as the best means of prevent¬ 
ing Italian unity. His predecessor, Thouvenel, 1 had pro¬ 
posed an understanding with the government of lurin. 
So much for the catholics ; could the liberals also 
be propitiated ? Napoleon allowed himself to be 
approached “ confidentially. 55 He made it clear that all 
he wanted was to get his troops away from Rome. He 
could do no more with Pius. The pope and Antonelli had 
a valid spiritual reason for distrusting the emperor. Several 
years earlier, Mgr Talbot, the confidant of the pope and 
of Cardinal Manning, had told Odo Russell that he knew 
from a trustworthy source of the emperor’s league with the 
devil ; in fact, Napoleon frequently took the advice of his 
ally on political questions ! 

The Italians followed the suggestion made to them “ con¬ 
fidentially ” by Napoleon. The tension between Austria 
and Prussia over Schleswig-Holstein made it likely that 
Italy would get Vcnetia before Rome. Therefore she could 
afford to give Napoleon the few years ol interval for which 
he asked. Anyhow it was important that the F rcnch troops 
should have left Rome before the death of Pius, and Pius 
was thought to be near to his end. These are the reasons 
for the convention of September 15, 1864. Under its terms 
the French were to leave Rome within two years ; the 
Italian army was to protect the territory still in the posses¬ 
sion of the pope and allow the organisation of a papa* army 
sufficient to maintain order within this territory ; the capital 
of Italy was to be moved for good and all from Turin 
to Florence. The convention was impudent enougn. 
Napoleon in his earlier days would never have made so 
clumsy or undignified a surrender. The only aggressor 
feared by the pope was the Italian government. This 
government doubted its power to restrain popular enthusi¬ 
asm any longer; yet the Italian troops were to protect 
the papacy ! 

Mazzini might speak of the cc ungodly renunciation, but 
Napoleon did not believe that the convention would be kept. 

1 ThouvencTs correspondence, published by his son, contains the 
most sinking instances of Napoleon’s vacillation and double-dealing. 
See L. Thouvenel, Le Secret de Vcmperewr , especially vol. ii. ; and Pages 
dc V his to ire du second empire. 
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It was pointed out in the Italian parliament that there was 
no idea of abandoning the cause of “ Roma capitale, 55 but 
that the Italians would not take their capital by force of 
arms. The interpretation given by the French foreign 
minister to those discussions left no room for doubt. “ Le 
cas d’une revolution qui viendrait a eclater spontanement a 
Rome n’est point prevu par la convention. 551 What did 
this mean ? Papal sovereignty existed upon the same terms 
as any other sovereignty ; that is, upon the consent of the 
governed. This might be the theory of Bonapartism, and 
of governments nearer to the rule of liberty ; it was not the 
theory of the Catholic Church. Even so, the convention 
was most unpopular. There were two riots almost at once 
in Turin. Acton wrote during a visit to Italy in 1865 of the 
unpopularity of the ministry, the bankruptcy of the new 
state, and the general uncertainty about the future. 

The convention was the result of the curial policy of 
negation. Yet the pope still refused to listen to reason or 
moderation. He published his answer on the tenth anni¬ 
versary of the proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. The answer took the form of an encyclical 
letter (known from its initial words, Qiianta curd) and 
a catalogue of modern errors. The catalogue, or syllabus, 
had its own history. As early as 1849 the future Pope 
Leo xiii., then bishop of Perugia, had proposed to the 
Umbrian bishops that they should ask Pius to make a 
collection of the worst errors of the time concerning the 
church and the temporal questions of the source of authority 
and the right of property. In 1854 a committee of theo¬ 
logians was asked to draw up such a list of modern errors. 
They worked with the slowness characteristic of commis¬ 
sions of this kind ; nor was it easy to cope with the 
multitude of the errors ! A catalogue of errors drawn up 
in i860 by a French bishop (a former follower of Lamen- 
nais !) so much pleased the pope that he formed another 
commission to examine and supplement the list. 

From this time the question of publication came into the 


1 Drouyn de Lhuys to Baron de Malaret, French ambassador at Turin, 
October 30, 1864. The whole despatch is printed in the French official 
publication, La Origirtes diplonmiqucs de la guerre 'V 18/0-1871 iv. 3^4-7. 
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ground. The moderate French bishops favoured delay ; 
for a time their advice was taken. But the events of 1064 
were too much for the pope’s moderation. r l he September 
convention was clearly the first step towards an Italian 
occupation of Rome ; Pius was not constrained any longer 
to spare the feelings of the French bishops. This catalogue 
of mistakes seemed an instrument given into his hands by 
Providence at a time of crisis. He was frightened by the 
dangerous doctrines put forward in 1863 at a liberal catholic 
congress at Malines. Montalembert had beeh bold enough 
to read two papers in favour of a free church in a free state. 
To the pope this phrase of Cavour meant no more and no 
less than the surrender of the temporal power lor which great 




sacrifices had been made. He was as ready to denounce 
this second generation of liberal catholics as Gi egoi y xvi. 
had been ready to silence Lamennais in 1831- If did not 
occur to Pius that Lamennais had not been silenced. The 
editor of VAvenir was speaking through the mouth of 
Montalembert. Montalembert was indeed the link between 
the two liberal movements in the church ; the man was 
incorrigible in his heretical love for the freedom of conscience. 

The encyclical Quanta cura and the syllabus o errors 
were an ultimatum to the world ; a last protest—-to t 
reinforced five years later by the insistence upon the miaui- 
bility of their author—against any compromise with modern 
ideas ; a final throw to keep that rule over a few square 
miles of land which seemed of more importance than the 
peace of mind of thousands of catholics. There was no sort 
of moderation. Socialism, communism, and Bible Societies 
were grouped together as plagues. The ideas upon which 
the best minds of modern Europe were attempting to build 
up-a new society were “ monstrosa opinionum portenta ” ; 
liberty of conscience and liberty of the press were dangerous 
errors * the pope could excommunicate any one who 
attacked the property of the church. Against the devas¬ 
tating effect of these false opinions the pope asked lor tnc 
help of the Immaculate Virgin ; Pius had long expected a 


miracle. . r . _1 

The encyclical summed up the ignorance of t.,e pa) a 
conn for a century and more. The separation of the church 
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"from the state was a damnable error ; so was the belief that 
the papacy might well do without the temporal power ; 
so was the belief that the pope could and should come to 
terms with “ progress, liberty, and the new civilisation. 55 1 

To liberal catholics the syllabus was the ruin of their 
hopes. Outside the morbid atmosphere of the curia no man 
could take this miserable catalogue with any seriousness ; 
within the curia the words were scarcely understood. The 
pope knew nothing of the way of life he was condemning. 
He only saw the encroachment of Italian soldiers upon his 
diminished kingdom. In France liberal-minded bishops— 
notably Dupanloup of Orleans—tried to minimise the 
violence of the Roman anathemas. The pope’s words had 
been taken out of their context; he was only dealing with 
general principles ; the church would always tolerate these 
monstrous errors, and would adapt its theory to the practice 
of the day. Yet the pope gave only a guarded approval to 
Dupanloup’s interpretation. Those who took the syllabus 
literally were not condemned ; among them were the 
pope’s own friends. The French government repudiated 
the most offensive clauses ; but the devil’s ally was thought 
of as outside the church. 1 2 

From this time the fall of Rome was a question almost of 
months. The inglorious adventure whereby Italy won 
Venetia after defeat on land and sea delayed the final attack. 
But the financial difficulties of the kingdom made even the 
catholic Ricasoli—now again in power—turn to the property 
of the church. Seventeen hundred million lire were in the 
scale ; the relations between the church and the Italian 
government could not be worse ; why not get what benefit 
there was to be gained from, this persistent enmity ? 3 


1 The Latin terms are : [“ Errores, qui ad libcralismum hodiernum 
referuntur] . . . Romanus pontifex potest ac debet cum progressu, 
cum liberal ismo, et cum recenti civilitate sese rcconciliarc et cotaponere.” 

2 It \va:, in connexion with the controversy over the interpretation of 
the syllabus that Newman made the distinction between “ the pure and 
serene atmosphere ” at the summit of the rock of St. Peter and the 
‘ malaria ” of imprudence in Rome itself. (W. Ward, W. G. Ward and 
the Catholic Revival . p. 249.) 

Ricasoli wanted to combine the art of confiscation with another 
attempt to revive the idea of a free church in a free state, and to allow 
the bishops themselves to arrange the sale of property and to pay over 
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^^/second and more sordid confiscation was followed by 
mother raid upon Rome by Garibaldi. The French govern¬ 
ment remembered the confession of Victor Emmanuel that 
he could not hold back the zeal of his subjects a second time. 
The Italians asked permission to send troops to prevent 
another outbreak ; but there was a limit to Napoleon’s 
patience, and to the patience of the catholic electors in 
Franee. Almost against his judgment, and certainly against 
his inclination, Napoleon sent the French troops back to 
Rome. 1 They stayed until they were wanted to fight the 
Prussians ; their presence was one of the reasons—though 
Napoleon’s own failure to win victories was the main reason 
—why the Italians gave no help to the French in 1870. 2 

When Napoleon’s hour had come, and the troops were 
recalled to fulfil his and their destiny, the party of the left 
in the Italian chamber declared that they would leave 
Florence and declare a republic in Milan and Naples if 
Victor Emmanuel would not allow a march on Rome. The 
fall of the empire in France forced the hand of the monarchy 


600,000,000 lire to the state and the communes. The chamber would 
not agree. Ricasoli resigned ; Ratazzi again took his place, and com¬ 
plete confiscation followed, though the Italian state guaranteed to pay 
the salaries of the clergy. The government was therefore applying to 
the kingdom of Italy the measure which Cavour had carried out in 
Piedmont. The king do Co, not seem to have been so much concerned 
about 1,4 the heavenly side of things.” 

1 The orders and counter-orders given to the fleet of transports show 
Napoleon’s vacillation at its worst. (See dc la Gorce. op . cit.. v. 295-6.) 
I he French troops defeated Garibaldi at Montana. After the “ victory ” 
file commander, wanting to reassure the soldiers about file effectiveness 
of the new rifles, telegraphed, “ Les chassepots ont fait merveille.” The 
telegram was published, and Italian opinion imagined that the cam¬ 
paign against Garibaldi had been undertaken merely to test the French 
armaments ! At a meeting of protest at Leghorn (in August 1870) 
against an alliance with France one of the ’charges against Napoleon 
Was the use of the 41 chassepots ” against Italians. 

2 The French government w r as asked by Victor Emmanuel to with¬ 
draw the troops. The foreign minister, Gramont, who believed in a 
French victory over the Prussians, answered : “ La France nr veut pas 
defendre son honneur sur le Rhin et le sacrifier sur lc Tibre.” The 
empress is said to have used even stronger words : “ Plutoi K s Prussians 
& Paris que les Italiens & Rome.” Victor Emmanuel felt under a 
certain obligation to Napoleon. He sympathised with monarchs whose 
thrones were not w'ell established, and did not want to see a icpublic in 
France. The Prussian government was prudent enough to announce 
that it would not object to an Italian occupation of Rome. 
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in Italy. There were limits to the chivalry of Victor 
Emmanuel, After a last attempt to bring the pope to listen 
to a compromise — when he was expecting a miracle—the 
armies of Italy entered the city. The dominion of a thousand 
years, the oldest temporal sovereignty in Europe, had fallen. 

The Italians had done their best to destroy the most 
characteristic of Italian possessions ; their one inheritance 
from a world-wide empire which was still of world impor¬ 
tance. As for the popes, they had lost that for which they 
had thought it worth while to barter the goodwill of Europe. 1 
It is almost incredible that Pius seemed to himself to have 
won an even greater triumph in the definition of his infalli¬ 
bility by the Vatican council. 


1 Guizot, in a letter (of December 1864) commenting upon the 
Syllabus, wrote: C’est la betise de la routine. . . . Rome a perdu 
bien autre chose que son vieil empire : elle a perdu son vieil esprit 
(Guizot, Lettres, p. 396). 
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THE VATICAN COUNCIL 

The history of the Vatican council is the epilogue to the 
history of the isolation of the papacy and the last renuncia¬ 
tion of the intellectual standards of the world outside its 
gates. Two days before the publication of the encyclical 
Quanta cura the pope had mentioned in utmost secrecy to 
one of the congregations 1 that he had long been thinking 
about calling an oecumenical council.^ Nineteen of the 
twenty-one cardinals of the Congregation of Rites agieed 
that a council was desirable ; none was convinced of its 
necessity ; only two opposed its convocation. In the couise 
ot the year 1865 the pope consulted a number of bishops 
(including Manning), and the nuncios appointed to the 
European capitals. In 1867? during the celebration of the 

1 The congregations are the committees among which the routine 

business of the church is divided. 

2 The archives of the council are preserved in the Vatican. Hie 
speeches made at the general congregations have been published in 
five folio volumes (Vatican Press, 1875-1884). Apart from these and 
other collections of documents, the most important history ol the Vatican 
council (written from the curial point of view) is Granderatri and 
Kirch, Geschichte des Valikanischen honrjls (3 vols. Freiburg, 1903-190b). 
This, book has been translated into French with great care and accuracy. 
The first volume deals with the antecedents of the council, and con¬ 
tains a full list of authorities and a bibliography. Friedrich, Geschichte des 
Vatikanischen Konzils (3 vols ), is a large work, useful for the history of 
the .ultramontane intrigues, but polemical in spirit and execution, 
Mourret, Le Concile du Vatican, gives a short account, written mainly 
from French sources, and favourable (though more liberal than G. and 
K.) to the ultramontane school. Acton’s essay on the Vatican council 
(printed in The History of Freedom, and Other Essays) is by far the nest 
account in English. Acton was in Rome for the most important mont!»s 
of the council. His diary was sent to Ddlhngcr, through reliable 
channels, and formed die basis of DolUngers commentary upon, the 

proceedings of tlic council in the : Jrt 

commentary was subsequently published un ei c 1 
Btiefe aus dim Konzil. Dollinger had other, and I i v n.bL, soi cc- 
of information, and his comments, written Ironi day to Jay, at a tun, 
of passionate excitement, must be treated vwt) t au ton. 
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eighteen-hundredth anniversary of the martyrdom of the 
apostles Peter and Paul, the pope announced to the 
assembled bishops that a council would be held. 1 

What was the council to discuss? Pius wished for a 
recognition of his infallibility ; the school of Jesuit theo¬ 
logians in Rome were ready to support him. But the most 
careful preparations were necessary. It was known that 
the leaders of liberal opinion among the bishops north of 
the Alps welcomed the council—if they welcomed it at all— 
only because it would give an occasion for the episcopate to 
assert itself against the ignorant tyranny of the curia. The 
pope and the papalists had therefore to take care not to lose 
control of the procedure of the council, and the subjects of 
its deliberations. 

Twenty years earlier Pius had drifted into a disastrous 
experiment from no other motive than a vague desire to do 
good in a popular and easy manner. His facile optimism 
had failed to foresee the thousand little difficulties in the 
way of any great undertaking. In the twenty years of 
makeshift and failure which lay between the attempt to 
liberalise the papal government and the summoning of the 
Vatican council the pope had never learned the difference 
between a good intention and a good action ; he had not 
understood what it meant to count the cost, to see the con¬ 
sequences of his acts. He never troubled himself about the 
opinions of the laity. His clerical advisers assured him that 
catholic opinion could only be his opinion, and recommended 
anathema as the right method of dealing with opponents. 

From the outset there was no question of getting to the 
council a representative body of catholic thought; of put¬ 
ting the case lor and against the curial view of the needs of 
the times. The commissions set up for discussing the busi¬ 
ness of the council were formed out of the existing congre¬ 
gations afforced by representatives chosen from outside. 
The choice of the representatives was made in the interest 
of the ultramontane cause. In France and Germany the 
dominant school of catholic thought was out of sympathy 

1 It is not known for how long the pope had been considering the 
idea of a general council. Mourret (op. cit p. 3) suggests the influence 
of the Great Exhibition ! 
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Rome ; the most eminent representatives of these 
ountries were therefore set aside in favour of lesser men 
who could be trusted to follow the suggestions of the Romans. 
In Germany the universities of Munich, Bonn, Tubingen, 
and Freiburg were ignored ; neither Dollinger nor Hefele, 1 
the greatest of catholic historians, was invited. The pope 
made strange excuses. He wished to spare the scholars of 
the north the discomfort of an Italian summer ; they would 
be summoned later in the year. Antonelli pretended that 
Dollinger had been approached, and had answered that he 
did not wish for an invitation. 2 From England came two 
insignificant men. Manning and the Jesuits saw to it that 
Newman stayed at home. 3 Even with this careful dis¬ 
crimination the curia took no risks ; only thirty-five out of 
ninety-six members of the commissions were non-Romans. 

Who were to be invited to the council ? Here the commis¬ 
sions came upon an unforeseen difficulty. Obviously all dio¬ 
cesan bishops must be invited. But what of titular bishops ? 4 
What was the duty of a bishop at an oecumenical council ? 
1 he difference of opinion between the Roman and the 
German schools was fundamental. According to the Roman 
view the bishops were not the administrators of a particular 
territory, but members of a college, the successors of the 
apostles in their corporate capacity. A general council w r as 
a meeting of bishops for a collective act. Every bishop 
must attend. As the pope is the head of the hierarchy of 
bishops, his consent was necessary for the validity of the 
decrees of a council. If God wills to preserve His church 


1 Hefelc v. as invited at a later stage, owing to the insistence of Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg, archbishop of Prague. 

2 Dollinger denied tha. lie had been approached. It is unlikely that 
the nuncio at Munich, who wished the council to condemn the Munich 
school of historians, would have wanted their leader to take part in the 
preparation of the agenda ! 

3 Dnpanloup later asked Newman to come as lm chaplain ; but 
Newman was too great a man to appear in the train of a French bishop. 

On the other hand, Mgr Talbot was a member of the Congregazione 
direttice which supervised the work oi all the commissioners. 
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rom any touch of error, then the decisions of the church 
upon the highest questions must be divinely inspired, and 
infallible ; the necessity for papal consent to the decrees 
implied that infallibility must rest in the final “yes” or 
“ no ” of the pope. Upon this view the papal case would 
be decided in advance. According to the German view, the 
Christian people are the final authority in the church. 
From the whole company of the faithful is derived the 
defining power of a council. If God wills to give His church 
infallibility, this infallibility resides in the sum of the opinions 
of Christian men; “securusjudicatorbis terrarum.” There¬ 
fore only those bishops who governed a diocese had a right 
to come to a general council. The bishops came to testify 
to the views of the faithful. Titular bishops could not 
testify to any views save their own ; they did not represent 
the catholics dispersed throughout Christendom. As a 
matter of course, the Roman view prevailed, and the 
curialists secured a majority on the council, since the titular 
bishops were for the most part under the direct control of 
the Roman congregations. Dollinger called them “ papal 
boarders.” 

Any doubt about the programme of the ultramontane 
party disappeared in February 1869 when the Jesuit news¬ 
paper in Rome, La civiltd cattolica , published an article out¬ 
lining the “wishes” of the French catholics. 1 The writer 
divided the French into “catholics ” and “liberal catholics.” 


1 Granderath {op. at., 1. 184-6) gives the most authentic account of 
the publication of this article. The story was told him by the editor 
of the Chiltd (P. Candella), and was corroborated by documents The 
editor bad asked for Vntonelli’s help in getting a series of articles upon 
toe views about the council held by catholics in different countries. 
Antonelli approved of the plan, and asked the nuncios to choose corre¬ 
sponded ; who should send fortnightly reports to Rome. The papal 
nuncio in 1 ans chose four French priests. These men sent two reports 
on January 12 to Antonelli, who forwarded them to the Civiltd without 
giving their source. The editor published an Italian translation of the 
articles in the current number of his paper. 

It was clear, therefore, that the Civiltd was ready to publish letters 
claiming to give an account of French opinion on the mere authority 
ot Antonelli, and that Antonelli was ready to take the partisan views 
of certain French clergy as “ representative ” of the views of the 
catholics, of France. As the pope was accustomed to read the Civiltd 
in proof before its publication, the alarm of the anti-papalists was more 
justified than they knew. 
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“ catholics,” who were said to be in a majority, wanted 
the council to define—by acclamation—the doctrines implied 
in the syllabus. The bishops were to listen and applaud 
while the positive truths were read out to them. Papal 
infallibility would be acclaimed. Some “ catholics ” would 
like a dogmatic definition of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. Whence came this astonishing programme if it 
were not the plan of the Roman party ? The acclamation 
of papal infallibility ; the solemn confirmation of all those 
papal theories which conflicted with the public law and the 
daily life of Frenchmen, and indeed of most Europeans ; 
the addition of another dogma to an overburdened creed ; 
such were Pius’ remedies for the evils of his age ! 

The dean of the faculty of theology in Paris, Mgr Maret, 
wrote a temperate refutation of the thesis of papal infalli¬ 
bility, and circulated his book among the bishops. A copy 
was sent to the pope. The pope thought the gift an insult. 
Maret insisted upon the right of the bishops to express their 
views ; one of his opponents accused him of writing in 
French rather than in Latin in order that his book could be 
read by the laity ! Such'was the Roman attitude towards 
the opinion of the whole company of the faithful. 

The German scholars were less tactful. The truculence 
of self-conscious nationalism appeared in the attacks of 
Dollinger. In a series of articles published in the /h/gjr- 
burger Allgemeine fitting an anonymous writer—whom every 
one took to be Dollinger—said that if the papal view of 
infallibility wei'e accepted, the words “ definiens subscripsi ” 
by which the bishop testified to the conciliar decrees would 
only be blasphemous. Since the eleventh century the 
church had been afflicted with the outrageous pretensions 
of the popes ; the papacy had been a tumour weakening 
and disfiguring the life of the church. 

The German bishops dared not use such language. They 
sent a moderate address to the pope deprecating the oppor¬ 
tuneness of any definition of infallibility and even doubting 
the need for the convocation of a general council. Their 
letter was never registered in the papal archives. There is, 
however, a covering letter in the archives, with a marginal 
note in the handwriting of Antonelli: “ Rimessa la lettera 
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ua Santita.” 1 A hostile authority says that the address 
was torn up by the pope. 

The French liberal catholics took up a more subtle line of 
defence. An article, 2 which was believed to be the joint 
work of Dupanloup, Montalembert, and Falloux, reassured 
catholic opinion by assuming that the programme of the 
Civiltd was unofficial;” As the commissions of prepara¬ 
tion were bound to secrecy there could be no question of 
announcing plans for the council. It was impossible that 
an oecumenical council should renounce its rights in favour 
of an absolute papal monarchy. . . In any case, leaving 

aside the safeguard of the divine guidance of the bishops, 
no one would venture to face the practical consequences of 
a definition of infallibility. 

The protestants did not understand the full inten¬ 
tion of the council, and were more sympathetic than the 
pope had reason to expect. In the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century the leaders of protestantism were them¬ 
selves alarmed at the disintegration of Christian belief. 
Guizot, now very near to the end of his long life, described 
the convocation of the council as an act of wisdom “ d 5 ou 
sortira peut-etre le salut du monde.” In England the 
leaders of the high church party hoped that the council 
would discuss the question of the reunion of the churches. 3 
The liberal catholics might fear the consequences of an anti¬ 
climax ; they knew enough to discount protestant hope?. 

The attitude of the schismatic Christians of the eastern 
churches was more picturesque though less helpful. Letters 
of invitation (the easterners were true bishops for all their 
schism) were carefully bound in red morocco with the styles 
and titles of the patriarchs in letters of gold. Unfortunately 
the content ol the invitation was published in advance in 
the Giornale d Italia . In these circumstances the reception 
of the letter was scarcely possible. The form of rejection 


1 According 10 Granderath [op. cii. y i. 238). Acton {op. cii. y p. 518) 
says that Antonelli denied the existence of the letter ! 

In the Correspondent , October 10, 1869, and subsequently republished. 

3 A Scottish Presbyterian clergyman inquired from Manning upon 
what conditions protestants could take part in the council. He was 
told that they must follow the example set by the prodigal son ; if' they 
came to Rome they would find theologians ready to convert them by 
argument. 
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ercd according to the person. The Greek patriarch of 
Constantinople received the papal messenger, and, without 
raising his eyes, asked him to put the letter down on a divan. 
His Beatitude then delivered a set speech, concluding with 


<SL 


a prayer for charity. After another speech the letter was 
returned. The Armenian patriarch in Constantinople pro¬ 


mised to send the letter to his superior, the Catholicos at 
Echmiadzin (near Erivan). The Catholicos was under 
Russian influence, and replied by relieving the patriarch of 
his office ! The Coptic patriarch of Alexandria, whose prede¬ 
cessor was said to have been poisoned because of his catholic 
sympathies, kept the papal representative waiting for a time. 
The interval was occupied by a conversation between the 
messenger and the patriarch’s secretary (himself a bishop). 
The secretary remarked how great was the cost of a long 
journey to Rome. The messenger at once reassured him that 
the pope would pay all the expenses of the poorer bishops. 

The most remarkable of the schismatics was the hereditary 
patriarch of the Nestorians in Chaldtea. This young man 
of twenty-eight years lived in a fortress among the mountains 
of central Kurdistan. The premature disclosures of the 
Giornale iTItalia had not echoed throughout his patriarchate ; 
but when the papal delegate arrived with the official letter 
he found that an act of grave discourtesy had been com¬ 
mitted. The Armenian patriarch of Constantinople had 
sent a copy of the general invitation to the bishop of Mardin, 
and asked him to forward it to the Nestorian patriarch. 
The bishop had sent it to a priest; the priest was also pre¬ 
vented from v isiting in person the centre of Kurdistan, and 
the letter was delivered by a simple muleteer ! The 


patriarch graciously forgave the unpardonable affront, and 
promised to reply by a letter in his own hand. There is no 
record of his answer in the papal registers ; though h told 
the papal delegate of his difficulties. He was dependent 
upon the protection of England. His people could not 
forgo this protection ; the English on their side were 
anxious to push the claims of protestantism, towards which 
the patriarch felt no personal inclination. 

While the nominal union of Christendom was thus cared 


for by the pope, the governments ol the catholic countries 
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were becoming alarmed at the extravagance of the papal 
plans for the council. The doctrine of papal infallibility 
had political consequences which the smaller governments 
in particular could not ignore. The Bavarian foreign 
minister, Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst (a future chancellor of 
the German empire), proposed a conference in which the 
powers should agree upon a common policy. It was signifi¬ 
cant that the powers did not think there was any immediate 
danger. Europe had taken the measure of a papal court 
blind to its own isolation. 

The procedure of the council was decided by the partisan 
principles and haphazard inefficiency which had been shown 
in the settlement of its preliminaries. It was necessary to 
safeguard the rights of the bishops to bring forward ques¬ 
tions for discussion. It was equally important that the 
council should not waste its time in an aimless and desultory 
discussion of miscellaneous business. The pope agreed that 
a committee should receive, co-ordinate, and, if necessary, 
refuse subjects suggested by the bishops ; yet he would not 
allow the members of this commission to be chosen by the 
council itself. 1 The commission thus became a partisan 
body which could keep out of the council any subject dis¬ 
liked or feared by the predominant school of ultramontane 
thought. In any case the pope reserved to himself the final 
right of excluding any proposal from discussion. None of the 
bishops (with the exception of those on the commissions) knew 
what business was to be proposed ; therefore the liberty 
of action of the council was so much curtailed that the ecclesi¬ 
astical validity of its proceedings might even be doubted. 2 

1 The greatest number of proposals came from the bishops of the 
former kingdom of Naples ; most of these proposals affected church 
doctrine. I lie French bishops made suggestions for improving the 
education of the clergy, and for the reform of canon law. They wished 
to moderate the language of the Index, and make the college of cardinals 
more learned and less Italian. One petition, signed by a hundred 
bishops, suggested that the council should ask the Jews to embrace 
Christianity ! 

2 The possibility of questioning the validity of the council owing to 
the curtailment of its liberties was always before the minds of the anti- 
infallibilist minority. The revised procedure of business (introduced 
on Februaiy 22) aggravated the position by allowing a majority in the 
council the right to close a discussion whenever they might think fit, 
and by declaring that amendments and particular clauses of decrees 
might be carried by a majority vote. Never before had an oecumenical 
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1 speeches at the council were to be made in Latix 
Special reporters were trained to take down the debates in 
shorthand ; it is an interesting sidelight upon the value of 
Latin as a universal language that a number of clergy of 
different nationalities had to be chosen to deal with the 
different pronunciations of Latin. The reporters, accord¬ 
ing to many critics, were unable to cope with their work ; 
no proper arrangements were made for the circulation of 
the speeches. This last failure was the more paralysing in 
that the council hall, the right arm of the cross of St. 
Peter’s, was so large that no one could be heard except by 
his immediate neighbours. It is impossible to excuse the 
pope of negligence in this matter. Apart from the great 
height of tire building, the dimensions of this transept, or 
rather such of it as was curtained off, were twenty-three by 
forty-seven metres ! Efforts were made to get the place of 
session changed. Five other halls were suggested ; the 
pope would agree to none of them. Only after some weeks 
did he allow the meeting-place to be divided by another 
curtain ; but this division could not overcome the difficulty 
of hearing Latin speeches which were soon lost in great echoes 
and reverberating sounds. 1 The long-drawn-out proceed¬ 
ings of the opening ceremony showed the lack of organising 
ability in the curia, and the lack of consideration for the 
comfort of the bishops. The procession into St. Peter’s 
was timed to begin at 8.30 a.m. The final prayers ended 
at half-past three in the afternoon. The day was one of 
heavy and continuous rain, yet no arrangements were made 
to drive the bishops back to their homes. Three-quarters 
of them were men between fifty-six and ninety years old. 


council come so near to the view that a dogmatic decision required not 
virtual unanimity hut merely the consent of a majority of those entitled 
to vote. Acton (op. at p. 539) lias pointed out that this regulation 
implied papal infallibility. “ If the act of a majority of bishops in the 
Council, possibly not representing a majority in the Church, is in¬ 
fallible, it derives its infallibility from the pope.” Bm the main ques¬ 
tion under consideration by the council was the infallibility of the pope ! 

1 Even after these changes, which were not fully carried out until 
the end of February, Hefele, one of die ablest Latinists at the council, 
complained that he could only hear one out of every three speakers. 
One cardinal said diat he had not understood a single word. Towards 
the end of the council a canvas was spread over the hall to deaden the 
effect of the great height of the building. 
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Atthe first session of the council it was found that no one 
had considered how long a time would be taken in count- 
ins? the votes for the election of a small committee to deal 
with the excuses of the absent bishops. If the same pro¬ 
cedure were to be gone through for ali the minor elections 
there would be no end to the formal business. 1 

To the party of opposition from beyond the Alps these 
little annoyances were as nothing to the serious interference 
with the liberty of the debates and the choice of questions 
for discussion. The pope and the infallibilist party seem 
for a time to have kept their hope of carrying their defini¬ 
tion by acclamation. 2 When the strength of the opposition 
made this impossible, indirect means had to be employed. 
Care was taken to pack the “ deputations ” in which the 
preliminary discussions were held. Not one of the oppo¬ 
nents of infallibility was elected ; only one of the members 
of the deputation thought that the definition of infallibility 
was inopportune. T he bishops were bound to secrecy , 
meetings of bishops of the same nationality were not allowed. 
International meetings were o) little use, for the bishops 
spoke different languages, and were strangers to one another. 

The incompetence of the Roman dictators of the church 
was again shown when the first official schema, or draft 
decree, was distributed to the members of the council. For 
some lime nothing at all had been circulated because the 
Roman commissions of preparation had taken too long a 
time over their work. In its first form the schema met 
with unexpected resistance. It was entitled “ De doctrina 
catholica,” and contained a list of the errors of the time. 
These errors were condemned after the formal method of 
the schools, and with their traditional violence of language 
(“ Monstra errorum . . . impia insipientia . . cancer ser¬ 

pens . . .” and the like). Archbishop Conolly of Halifax 
proposed its complete rejection. The drafts of three other 
schemata, dealing with the college of cardinals, the bishops 


1 Acton had drawn up for the bishops of the anli-infallibilist party 

a memorandum giving an account of the methods of business in the 
parliament of Great Britain. ...... 

2 TThe archbishop of Paris threatened that if an attempt ot this kind 
were made a hundred bishops would leave Rome, “ carrying away the 
council in the soles of their shoes.” (Acton, op. cit., p. 533 ’) 
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clergy, ecclesiastical synods, and a general catechism 
were returned to the commissions for radical alteration. 
By February 22 no progress had been made ; a further 
interval was necessary while the commissions revised the 
schemata which had been sent back to them. 

As time went on the pope became more excited and more 
anxious lest the council should disperse without proclaim¬ 
ing his infallibility. In the middle of January he took the 
occasion of a public audience to show his displeasure at 
those bishops who “ lacked the temper of perfect faith. 551 
He warned his hearers that he knew how to overcome the 
difficulties which were being raised. The character of the 
debates reflected the general disquiet. In February the 
archbishop of Paris was told that he had talked away his 
cardinal’s hat 2 in a speech attacking the want of method 
in the council, and the waste of time spent in discussing one 
or two questions. On March 6 a supplement to the schema 
“ De ecclesia 55 was distributed to the bishops. The schema, 
which had been circulated in the last week of January, was 
shown to coincide absolutely with the lectures of a Jesuit 
professor at the Collegio Romano. The supplement con¬ 
tained an assertion of papal infallibility. Before this draft 
was discussed a violent scene had taken place in the council. 

Archbishop Strossmayer 3 was the best Latinist, and one of 
the most remarkable bishops of the church ; he was a figure 
of the great age of catholic history, and almost the prince 
bishop of his Croatian people. With all his eloquence and all 
his authority he had attacked in turn the acoustic properties 
of the hall, the prohibition against the printing and circula¬ 
tion of the bishops’ speeches, and the omission from the 
schemata of the recognised formula of episcopal consent 
(i defydentibus episcopis ). Strossmayer had dared to say that 
the rights of the bishops were the rights of God himself. 
After commenting upon the intolerable style in which the 

1 An antidnfallibilist pamphlet was described by the pope as “ an 
attack upon him in his own house.’' 

2 The archbishop is said to have answered : ; Je n'ai point de rhume 
de cerveau : je n’ai pas besoin de chapeau.” 

3 Strossmayer (b. 1B15) was of German descent. He was educated 
at Djakovo and Budapest. In 1849 he became bishop of Djakovo. 
He took part in the anti-Hungarian movement organised byjclla£i£, 
and became one of the leaders of Croatian nationalism. 
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mata were composed, Strossmayer turned to the out- 
drn formulae which ascribed the errors of the time to the 
false doctrines condemned at the council of Trent. He 
pointed out that most of the philosophical systems denounced 
in the draft under discussion were older than the council of 
Nicsea or as recent as the French encyclopaedists. It was 
absurd to connect them with protestantism or with the 
reformation. The mention of the names of Leibnitz and 
Guizot should suffice to show the folly of using violent 
terms against protestant thinkers as though they were 
atheists and revolutionaries. There were many protestants 
to whom might be applied the words of St. Augustine : 

‘ Errant, sed bona fide errant; heretici sunt, sed illi nos 
hereticos tenent.’ 1 The scene which followed these words, 
words which most men of goodwill and religion would have 
made their own, was so violent that some of those present 
in other parts of St. Peter’s thought that the Garibaldians 
had broken into the council ; others imagined that the 
pope had been declared infallible ! 

Less stormy hours were spent in discussing whether the 
purpose of God in creating the world was a question upon 
which absolute certainty was possible ; whether the divine 
revelation to man was an act of pure goodness or a divine 
obligation consequent upon the creation of man. 

Still the infallibilists made no progress. Their original 
argument had been that the faithful demanded the defini¬ 
tion of the dogma. When they were driven from this 
position, they had recourse to an argument which carried 
even less conviction. They said that the agitation (which 
they had themselves created) had unsettled the minds of 
the clergy and laity ; therefore a pronouncement of some 
kind must be made. Furthermore, the doctrine of papal 
infallibility was clearly a part of the divine revelation ; 
therefore the first duty of the council was to proclaim the 
fact. 1 his pronouncement must take the form of a declara¬ 
tion that papal infallibility was one of the dogmas of the 
Christian faith. 

According to a report in the Osservalote Romano the pope 

1 “ They are wrong, but in good faith ; they are heretics but they 
look on us as such,'’ 
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m audience of papal vicars and oriental bishops lha 
lie treatment of Christ before Pilate was being renewed in 
the person of Christ’s Vicar ; Caesar’s friends were now the 
friends of revolution. Three weeks later Pius assured the 
bishop of Perpignan that only protestants and infidels denied 
his infallibility. In the actual debate on the clause of the 
schema in which infallibility was defined the weight of the 
speakers against the papalist view was in extraordinary 
contrast with their numbers. Even on the question of 
numbers the opposition complained that the three score 
bishops of the states of the church represented no more than 
seven hundred thousand catholics, while twelve million 
catholics of Germany were only represented by fourteen votes. 
At the third session of the council Italy was represented by 
122 bishops, while there were only 175 bishops from the rest 
of Europe. Three hundred bishops were maintained at 
the papal expense. 1 One of the south Italians—there were 
more bishops from the former kingdom of the two Sicilies 
than from the whole of North America—remarked of the 
independence of the Germans : “ They can take that line ; 
they are rich.” Hefele, the historian of the councils, and 
(after Dollinger) the most learned man in Europe on the 
very points at issue, spoke not only against the opportuneness 
of the definition, but against the doctrine itself. Ketteler, 
almost the founder of the catholic social movement in- 
Germany, attacked the form and the occasion of the defini¬ 
tion, and warned the bishops against establishing absolutism 
in the church. Maret, the dean of the Sorbonne, and Stross- 
mayer, representing a nation as well as a church, spoke against 
the doctrine. Darboy, the archbishop of Paris—the Paris of 
Renan and Pasteur—echoed in a temperate speech the words 
of Newman : “ When has definition of doctrine de fide been 
a luxury of devotion and not a stern painful necessity? ” 2 
American bishops followed a similar line of thought, and 
explained the almost insuperable difficulties which the defini¬ 
tion would put in the way of the conversion of protestants. 


1 The cost of their maintenance was 25,000 scudi a day. Even in 
February the pope had complained : “ per furia di farmt infallibile 
mi'faranno fallire.” 

The sentence occurs in a letter of January 28, 1870, written by 
Newman to Ullathorne, and reproduced in the Standard newspaper. 
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: ' > 'bn the other side many of the speeches were of the order 
of the archbishop of Messina, who maintained that from the 
time of the apostles the Sicilians had always acknowledged 
papal infallibility. There had never been a time when the 
faithful of his own diocese had not defended to the utmost 
(“ mordaciter ”) this truth of Christian doctrine. According 
to the archbishop the testimony of the Sicilians was of 
particular significance because the people of Messina had 
sent a deputation to Our Lady immediately after their con¬ 
version by St. Paul ! The only speech of serious importance 
was made by Manning. Manning spoke for nearly two 
hours. His arguments throw an interesting light upon his 
own temperament. He told the bishops that the greatest 
of his difficulties before joining the church had been to 
decide whether it did in fact possess infallible authority. 
The infallibility of the pope was questioned ; the infalli¬ 
bility of general councils was questioned ; how then did 
the Catholic Church differ from the protestant churches ? 
Manning said that the same difficulty perplexed the protes- 
tants who consulted him. He concluded that the definition 
of papal infallibility, so far from frightening protestants, 
would remove an obstacle in the way of their conversion. 
Such are the workings of minds which look for security 
before they look for truth. 

In the first weeks of June the debates moved to their 
inevitable conclusion. The pope set aside all criticisms 
about the uncertainty of the tradition by answering a cardinal 
who had mentioned the doctrine of St. Thomas : “ La 
tradizione sono Io. Vi faro far nuovamente la pi'ofcssione di 
fede.” 1 The minority hoped for a time to prolong the debate 
until the summer heat should cause a prorogation of the 
council. But the pope said that if the definition could only 
ripen in the sun : “ Eh bicn, on grillera.” 2 In any case 
Pius sail believed that the Holy Ghost would enlighten his 
opponents. It is hard for a man.whose own infallibility is 
being discussed to think himself wrong ! 

1 Mourret gives the version in Dupanloup’s journal : “ Dcs temoins 
dc la tradition ? II n’y a qu’un. G’est moi.” (Mourret, op. cit.. 

p. 2C)9.) 

2 Nielsen (op. cit., ii. 361) gives an even more callous remark : “ Che 

crepino pure.” (“ Let them die.”) • 
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On July 11 the prince bishop of Brixen spoke for the com¬ 
mission which had considered the amendments proposed 
during the debates. The report of the commission fills 
thirty-four columns in the Collectio Lacensis ; it was wholly 
irrelevant in that no reference was made to the historical 
evidence brought forward by the minority. A deputation 
of bishops approached the pope. On their knees Ketteler 
and Darboy asked him to make a few concessions. The 
addition of such words as £< irmixus testimonio ecclesiarum 35 
or “ non exclusis episcopis 33 would make it possible for 
them to vote in favour of the definition. The pope was not 
unmoved ; he asked for the demand to be put into writing. 
As soon as the emotional effect of the appeal was over, the 
pope agreed with the opposite party in refusing the concessions 
for which the minority were asking. A last effort was made 
to persuade the pope not to confirm the vote of the council 
but to wait for a better time. The occasion was indeed 
inopportune. The Franco-Prussian war was about to begin. 
The recall of the French troops from Rome and the loss of 
French protection would mean the end of the temporal 
power. The pope would do nothing. The only protest 
made by the minority was to leave Rome before the final 
vote. The bolder course of voting “ non-placet 53 and 
questioning the validity of a dogmatic definition obtained 
by a simple majority vote was abandoned because more 
than half of the minority refused to cause an open scandal. 
Two bishops alone remained to vote against the definition. 


While the votes were being taken, there burst over the 
city of Rome one of those ambiguous thunderstorms by 
which the indifference of nature is assumed to endorse or to 
condemn the enterprises of mankind. As an anticlimax, 
the rain of the afternoon and evening ruined the firework 
show which was to celebrate the first hours of the pope’s 
triumphant absolutism, and which might have, celebrated 
the last hours of his temporal kingdom. Two months later 
the Italian troops entered Rome. 

A plan to reassemble the prorogued council at Malines 
was abandoned ; to this day it has never met again. 
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LEO XIII. AND THE ROMAN QUESTION 

The rest of the years of Pius add nothing to the story. 
The pope still hoped for a miracle. He had never believed 
in the permanence of a kingdom based upon the fleeting 
errors of the revolution ; he would come to no settlement 
with those who had usurped his power. Victor Emmanuel 
and his ministers were the children of Satan 1 ; the editors 
of Italian nevvspapers came from the pits of hell. Yet the 
proclamation of his infallibilitygave the pope no ncwweapon 
against those who thought that he had only made another 
great mistake. The distrust of Bismarck was a direct conse¬ 
quence. Bismarck was afraid lest France and Austria 
should strike a bargain with the papacy. The Vatican 
decrees gave the pope a chance to use spiritual power for 
political ends ; there was a danger that this power might 
be used against protestant supremacy in the new Germany. 
Bismarck underrated the latent force of religious institu¬ 
tions ; his personal and dark religion was blind to the value 
of a visibly church. His attempt to bully the catholic 
hierarchy only weakened his position ; but the weakness 
was no gain to the church. Nor can the effects of the seces¬ 
sion of Dollinger and the “ old catholics ” from the church 
be measured in quantitative terms. 

The successor of Pius ix. was a man of a different stamp. 
Leo xui. was the son of a fighting house, a fine scholar of 
the eighteenth-century type, a man who bided his time and 
kept his counsel. Throughout the debate on infallibility 
he had been silent. Pius and Antonelli had done their 
best to exclude him from the succession. Leo was in his 

1 On tiie oil 1C!' hand, in the last month of his life (and two years 
after the death of Antonelli), Pius ix. showed that he had forgotten 
neither his Italian citizenship nor his Christian charity. He sent his 
chaplain to bring the last sacraments to Victor Emmanuel on his 
death-bed. 
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-ninth year when he became pope ; his health was 
weak ; he was uncertain whether he could bear the weight 
of the heavy papal coronation robes. Yet his flaming 
energy carried him through nearly a quarter of a century 
of ceaseless work. On "his death-bed he began a long Latin 
poem about St. Ambrose ; in his last hours he complained 
of the good day’s work he was losing. He hated to be 
thought old ; he would never keep his hands still enough to 
be painted ; he ordered a painter to take out the wrinkles 
from his portrait. Gambetta might well write of this man 
that he was dangerous because he seemed “ propre a faire 
endormir les gens en face des dangers du clericalisme. 5 ' 


This pope was more calculating, more supple, more tena¬ 
cious of facts than Pius ix. ; but his Italian policy was 
directed towards the same end. Nor could it be otherwise. 
The thesis of Pius must now be the thesis of the papacy. 
Leo might be ready to recognise movements against the 
evils of an industrial society because he found many of 
the socialist theories written large and clear in the works of 
St. Thomas. Pie was sensible enough to dissociate himself 
from the folly of the legitimists in France. He was ready 
to accept existing governments outside the Italian peninsula, 
because he saw that by no other means could he restore the 
lost prestige and regain the lost possessions of the Holy See. 
He could not make the slightest concession of principle to 
the government which had fixed its capital in Rome. He 
must always consider the question of peace and war in 
Europe from the point of view of the temporal power. He 
must, always support those who were politically hostile to 
Italy. When he found that Bismarck would only put the 
restoration of this temporal power in the most subordinate 
position in his policy, and, in fact, only thought of the 
Roman question as an incident in the calculation of forces 
in European affairs, Leo xni. turned to the French republic. 
Italy was the ally of Austria and Germany. France was 
the rival of Italy in the Mediterranean and in Africa . 1 

As Leo was the superior of Pius in nobility of mind and 
power of t hought, so his secretary of state. Cardinal Mariano 


1 See Crispolti and Aureli, La politico di Leone XIII., and Ferrata, 
Memoirs, for an account of the critical years 1887-1889. 
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ampolla del Tindaro, was a man of wider view and 
finer mind than Antonelli. Yet he was no more free than 
his master even to contemplate a new order in the church. 
The French alliance for which he sacrificed his chance of 
becoming Leo’s successor was short-lived, and ended in 
disaster. 

The folly of the men whom Pius had chosen, the bitterness 
of the French “ religious ” newspapers to which Pius had 
so often given his blessing, the intrigues and narrow-minded¬ 
ness of the catholics who had taken literally the condem¬ 
nation of modern political ideas, prevented a reconciliation 
between a church which was older than the very name of 
France, and a republic born of revolution. 

Under the successor of Leo xra. the church again for¬ 
feited its property to the French government ; the work of 
Napoleon i. was undone. Nor was there any real recovery 
of the old prestige of the papacy in Europe. For reasons of 
state Bismarck had allowed Leo xm. to arbitrate in a petty 
dispute over territory in the Pacific ; 1 but in any serious 
question the popes of the twentieth century have been 
ignored. War has been made without them ; peace has 
been made without them ; nor have their criticisms of 
injustice done in war and peace affected the course of battle 


or negotiation. 

The popes had defended a kingdom of this world, a 
dominion and a title resting upon documents long proved 
false and the use of a time long past. They had reached 
the height of unreason when they put forward for their 
anathemas, their denials, and their negations the authority 
of the Voice of God. Their pretensions, their methods, 
their alliances had darkened the hopes of generous men far 
from the organisation of the curia, yet near enough in 
temperament and loyalty to the impetuous surrender of the 
Prince of the Apostles. The successors of the Roman 
bishops who tamed the fury of the Lombards had lost the 
power of bringing into their antique order the men who 


1 The arbitration between Spain and the German empire over the 
question of the Caroline islands. Bismarck saw that he was paid in 
advance for his compliment. The pope promised to use his authority 
with the centre party in favour of the “ septennate,” i.e, the granting 
of credits for the army for seven years. 
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earned of a better time and thought more clearly upon 
the foundations of obedience and rule in civil society. 
Linked to the forces of the past and the unpitying com¬ 
placency of the Neapolitan Bourbons or the house of Habs- 
burg, the visible power of the church fell with these ignoble 
ruins. The denial of a new way of progress made the 
church powerless in a new world, powerless even for com¬ 
passion in the evil days of Europe. In the interest of a 
vanished temporal authority the popes had sacrificed their 
claim to be heard. They might still embarrass statesmen ; 
they could not dominate Europe. 


This story of the concentration of effort upon a limited 
end, and an end which seems strangely to contrast with the 
teaching of the Master of St. Peter, has attained its term. 
Nearly two generations after the Italian occupation of 
Rome, and the papal denunciation of the law of guarantees, 
a pope has declared the Roman question settled for ever. 
The settlement does little more than register the change in 
the European position of the church. At last a modern 
pope has accepted the despotism of fact. When Benedict xv. 
allowed his cardinal secretary of state to announce that the 
pope looked for a settlement of the Roman question not by 
foreign arms, but through the victory of a sense of justice 
among the Italian people, he admitted the isolation of the 
papacy. Once the admission was made, the Italian govern¬ 
ment could have no interest in prolonging a dispute which, 
in the words of an Italian statesman, was no less damaging 
to Italian political life because it was for the most part 
formal. The settlement was Italian and local. There was 
no question of restoring to the pope the kingdom which 
Pius ix. had lost. The territory which the Lateran Treaty 
of February u, 1929, has given to the pope in full sove¬ 
reignty is scarcely larger than the area delimited by the law 
of guarantees. But the shadow of kingship remains ; the 
shadow of a shadow of the Roman empire. The historical 
necessities have been covered under a solemn mantle of words. 
In fact, the Roman question has been solved by Pius xi. 
before it had become slightly absurd ; a “ picturesque 55 
anachronism, a subject of talk between guides and tourists. 
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The states of the church are gone ; the pope has surren¬ 
dered for ever his claim to sovereignty expressed and em¬ 
bodied in terms of wide lands. Even so, the surrender has 
not been made in the interest of liberalism. The Italian 
statesman who made the settlement denied the need of any 
religious reform in Italy. The pope who made the settle¬ 
ment spoke of the statesman as “ Heaven-sent,” and 
“ free from the commitments of the liberal school.” Here 
is the last paradox of the history of the church in the nine¬ 
teenth century ; a paradox which to some has seemed to 
contain the real meaning of Christianity, and to others a 
final interpretation of secular history. “ Men fight and lose 
the battle, and the thing that they fought for comes about 
in spite of their defeat, and when it comes turns out to be 
not what they meant, and other men have to fight for what 
they meant under another name.” 1 

1 William Morris, Dream of John Ball. 
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